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LATIN AND GREEK TEXT-BOOKS 
Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


TESTAMENT 

of Th gical idents and Min 

1, containing the Four Gospels. Sv 
$6 00; Sheep, $6 50 


ANDREW’S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON 
ed on the larger German-Latin Lex 


Dr 1. Freund. Royal Svo, 5 


ALFORD'S GRI 


DR. ANTHON'S CLASSICAL SERIES 
ANTHON’S 
$1 25, 


ANTHON’S 


LATIN LESSONS. 12m 


COMPOSITION 


cents, 
ANTHON’S ZUMPT’S LATIN GRAMMAR 
I ards itz, Ph. DP. 12 = 
ANTHON’S ZUMPT'S LATIN 

Al ged. 1l2mo, Sh $1 00 
ANTHON’S LATIN VERSIFICATION 
sheep = ° 

4 Key to Latin Versif 


t ed y iva 
ANTHON’S LATIN 
12mo, 8 », $125 
ANTHON'’S CLESAR 


ANTHON’S ECLOG 


VIRGH l2n Sh 


ANTHON’S SALLUST 
ANTHON’S HORACE, 
ANTHON'S CICER 

12mo, Sheep, $1 50 
ANTHON’S CICERO'S 

TIONS. 12u Ss 
ANTHON’S CICERO DE SENEt 
sheep, $1 50 

ANTHON’S CIC! 

Sheep, $1 50 
ANTHON’S TACITUS. 12n Sheep, $1 50 
ANTHON’S CORNELIUS NEPOS, 12mo, Sh 
$1 50. 

ANTHON’S JUVENAL, 


ANTHON’S FIRS ES=¢ 12 
Sheep, $1 25 

ANTHON’S GREEK PROsI 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25 

ANTHON’S NEW GREEK GRAMMAR 
St p, $1 50 


COMPOSITION, 


12mo, 


ANTHON'’S GREEK PROSODY 
12mo, Sheep, $1 25 
ANTHON’S JACOBS’ GREEK READER. 12mo, 
Sheep, $1 50. 

ANTHON’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS 
Sheep, $1 50 


AND METR 


12mo, 


ANTHON’S XENOPHON’S MEMORABILA OF 
SOCRATES. 121 1 ext $1 6 
ANTHON’S 
$17 
ANTHON'S MANUAL OF GREEK 
QUITIE- l F 


HoOMI 


ANTI 


ANTHON MANI rf OMAN 
QUITIES. l2mo, » extra, $1 50 


ANTI 


ANTHON’S MANI 
TURE 12ino, Sl 


ANTHON’S SMITH'S 
md Roman Antiquit 


ANTHON’S SMI 
TIONARY of 


‘ . Ce , ‘ 


A 


ASSICAL DM 
B phy 


PD 


( Homa 


TH'S NEW Cl 
$5 00 

ANTHON’S LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH 
LATIN DICTIONARY. For the use « 
Small Sheep, $3 50 


ft >chovuls 


ANTHON’S RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGI 
LATIN LEXICON. With a s Dict 
of P r Names, from the best 8 
Reyal Svo, st 


ISH 
nary 


BUTTMAN’S GREEK GRAMMAR 
nd Universities, Tr 


son, D.D., LL.D. 
COLLORD’S LATIN ACCIDENCE and Primary 
Lesson Book, 12mo, $1 50, 


ENGLISHMAN’S GREEK CONCORDANCE of tt 
New Testament, 8vo, Cloth, $5 00 
HARPER’S GREEK AND LATIN TEXTS. Care 
fully reprinted from the best Evitions 


[OVER.] 
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‘KEK LEXICON 
. Bilit re 


36 00 


. Ws I rT ‘i 
ISH LEX MITH : INCIPIA LATINA 
} \ . wl 


$7 50 
M’CLINTOCK’S | 


=) t : 
Sheep ex $1 


M’CLINTOCK 


WiwamM Serra, LL.D 
prove by Henry Dr 
Fiexible Cloth, $1 25. 
M’CLINTOCK’S Is I th t . 
12mo, s WADDELL’S GREEK GRAMMAR FOR BEGIN*? 
NERS, By Wiruam Hesxry Wappens, Pre 
M’CLINTOCK’S SEC I nD ’ I | { Ancient lLanguag 
a : zn 


Harper's Cata 


r 


THIRTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
Safest and Cheapest System of Insurance. 


STATEMENT OF 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO. 


172 Broadway, Corner of Maiden Lane, 
New. York, Fen, 6th, 1569 


Cash Capital, - - *-* $400,000. 
[ASSETS, FEB. Ist, 1869. 


S., State, ( and other Stocks, (market value,). .S485,559 
jonds and Mortgages... ' . . ivenes , 89,445 
Demand Loans.... 95,956 
a ee. ses 49,111 
Unpaid Ps remium 8,069 
Miscellaneous. 38,988 
$767,129 83 


16, 129 83 


$751, 000 OO 
A DIVIDEND OF (7) SEVEN PER this day declared 


! , payable on demand, in Casa, to 
Stock holders 

ALso, aN INTEREST [1vipenp oF (6) Six Per Cent. on outstanding Scrip, payable Ist of April 
in Casi 

ALSO, a Scare Divipenp or (45) Forty-Five PER CENT, On the earned premiums of Policies entitled 
to participate in the profits for the year ending Slst January, 1869 
The Scrip will be ready for delivery on and after the Ist of April next 

Fifty per cent. of the Scrip of 1863 will be redeemed on the Ist of April next, from which date 
interest thereon will cease. 
GEO, C. SATTERLEE, President HENRY WESTON, Vice-President 
WM. K. LOTHROP, Secretary. WM. A, SCOTT, Assistant Secretary 


Capital and Surplus 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


NEW-YORK CITY. 
FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, 8s. T. D., UL.D., President. 
> e+ 


Phe regul holas xe s of this institution for the 
1860-70. being the one hunclr und sixteenth since its foundation 


mence in the several departments, as follows 


I. School of the Liberal Arts, Oct, 4th, 1869. 

may be made on Friday, Oct. Ist, or on Friday 
25th, being the Friday pr ling commencement, at tl college, East 
ninth street, between Madison and Fourth Avenues. Tuition, one hun 
lollars per annum, payable in advance There are 


itions for admission 


no other annual dues 


Il. School of Mines, Oct. 4th, 1869. 
Examination for admission takes 


Candidates must be at least eight 


pl on Thursday, September 30t] 
urs of ave, and must pass a satisfactory 
examination in algebra, geometry, and plane, analyt 


i tical and sphe rical trigon 
metry Phere is a preparatory year tor those not qualitied for the 


‘OUTSES. 


regular 
Fee for the whole course, $200 per annum, payable semi-annually in advance 
which is in full for tuition, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing 

ial students in chemisty and 
issaying are charged the same fe Special students in assaying are admitted 
for two months, for a fee ; For single courses of lectures, 310 to $30 
For further information in regard to this school, application may be made to 
Dr. Cuarues F. CHanpien, Dean o Faculty, at the school, Fiftieth street 

rner of Fourth Avenu 


room, and students’ collection of minerals. Spec 


III. School of Law, Oct. Gth, 1869. 
Students desiring to enter this school will present themselves on that day at 
the school, 37 Latfavette Plac Examinations for the degree of LL.B. take 
place Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, May 5th, 6th, and 7th 
of the legislature, graduates ot the Law School 
ill the courts of the state. 
lerms, $100 per annum, payable in advance, For further information ap 
ply to THropore W. Dwicur, LL.D., Warden of the school, at the I 
School, 37 Latayette Place. 


by statutes 
are admitted to practice in 


saw 


IV. School of Medicine, Oct. 4th, 1869, 

Medical College Building, corner of Twenty-third street and Fourth Avenue 
The course of instruction consists of lectures, to the number of five or six 
daily, in the various departments of medicine and surgery, both elementary 
and practical, together with daily clinical lectures delivered both at the college 
and at the larger hospitals 

Frees: Matriculation, $5; full courses by all the professors, $140; for each 
separate ticket, 320; to the demonstrator of anatomy, 310; graduation fee, $30, 

For further information address the ‘Secretary of the faculty of the Columbia 
College School of Medicine,” at the college in Twenty-third Street 

> e+ 

In all the departments, deserving students who find themselves unable to 
pay the fees, may be admitted to attend gratuitously, by presenting the facts 
of their several cases to the president, for the School of Arts and the School 
of Mines; to Professor Dwight, for the School of Law; and to the professors 
severally for the School of Medicine. 

For information in regard to the college generally, the president should be 


addressed, at the college, East Forty-ninth street, between Fourth and Madi 
son Avenues 
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LAW SCHOOL 


University of Albany. 


This School has now Turee Tervs a Year ‘he Firsr com 
mences on the First Trvespay of Septenil the Sr 
Last Turspay of November, and the Tummp on the Fu 


ND on the 
st Turspay 
of Mareh, each term continuing twelve weeks 

Three successive terms constitute the entire 
the student to become a candidate for the deeree of Bachelor of 
Kach term is inde yy ndent and cor ipl te as to the instrue 
tion embraced in it. 


Course, and ( title 


Law Ss. 


The method of teaching is by lecture, exam- 
ination, and practice in the Moot-Courts. Two lectures are given 
each day, except Saturday s,and two Moot-Courts held each week, 
at which causes are first argued by the previously appointed dis 
putants, then discussed and decided by the class, followed by the 
views of the presiding Professor. The law is taught both 
Science and an Art 


as ih 


Slat 


i 


The immense Lave Library of ¢ 


is open to the students, 
under proper regulations, and all 


the Te rms of the Suprenie Court 
and the Court of AApy Js. the highest Courts of this State, are held 
in the City of Albany. 


The Fee for a single term is $40; for two terms, 870; and for 
three, $100; each payable in advance. The Professors, and lead- 
ing topics upon which they lecture, are the following: 

Hon. Ina Harris, LL. D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Panxer, LL. D., Real Estate, Criminal Law, Per 
sonal Rights. 


Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL. D., 


President, 
Ortanvoo Means, LL. D., 


Secretary 
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MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


+> «+— 


This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by 


the Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many 


advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and physical development 


of students. The situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape 
beauty, or salubrity, by that of any similar institution in the country 
It occupic s an elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, about 


eight miles from the ¢ ity Hall. 


-° >< 


TERMS. 


Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months, 

Entrance Fee, 10 
Graduation Fee, 10 
Vacation at College, 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School books at 
current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months 
No deductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket 
money of the student is deposited with the treasurer 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday In Septe mber, and end 


A public examination of the students is held at the end of the ses 
sion, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during 
the class hours of term time. 


&e- FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 


PHYSICIAN'S FEE, 
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SECURITY LIFE INSUR ANCE 


AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Pine Street. New York. 
OFFICERS. 
ROBERT L. CASE, Pres. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


i } 


The Progress of this Company is shown by the Table Annexed. 


Liberal Commissions to experienced Agents, 
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UNIVERSITY 


OF THE 


@iry or New York. 


Thi usu ul Xcere ise $ will he resunn dl is follows, nuh iy 
In the Preparatory or Grammar School De- 
partment, 
On the 13th of September. 
In the Department of Science and Letters. 
September 16th. 
In the Department of Art, 
September 20th. 
In the Department of Civil Engineering. 
September 20th. 
In the Department of Law, 
ctober 4th. 
In the} Department of Analytical and Practi- 
cal Chemistry, 
October 18th. 
In the Department of Medicine, 
October 18th. 
ISAAC FERRIS, Chancellor. 
igton Sjuare, Aug., 1869 
oe 


Examinations for admission to the Di partment of Science 
will take place on TUESDAY, the 14th of September, at | 


the Council Room, 
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Ruafders Fexnate tattede, 
487, 489 & 491 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Tas Ixstireriox, which has enjoyed a high and wide reputation 
ever since its foundation in 1838, has now received from the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York a regular College Charter. 
The aim and purpose of the President and Trustees will now be 
to raise the standard of Ladies’ education, and to afford the best 
facilities for acquiring a thorough and complete training, not only 
in those studies and accomplishments which are generally com- 
prised in female education, but also in the classics and physical 
sciences ; in short, to bring the course of study as nearly as pos- 
sible to the level of that of our voung men’s colleges. 

With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit of the 
Greek, Latin, German, and French Languages. The classical 
course is made optional after the close of the Sophomore year, so 
that pupils desirous of pursuing more fully other branches, either 
in modern languages or natural science, may have the opportunity 
of doing SO. 

The fine arts form a separate and independent department of 
study, under the personal charge of Mr. I. B. Carreyrer, and the 
supervision of Mr. Huxtixerosx, President of the National Acad 
emy of Design. Drawing in outline forms part of the regular 
course, but painting in oil or water-colors is not included, and is 
to be prosecute al by sy cial studies. 

Phy slology, and several allied branches, are to be formed into 
the Di partment of Home Philosophy, the aim of which shall be 
to teach, on the widest scale possible in such institution, the ap- 
plications of science to the conduct of eve ry-day life. 

In conformity with the plan im the OLp RutGers Lystrrvre, the 
Concece will still maintain an Academic and a Preparatory School, 
at which children and young girls may study under the same sys- 
tem and influences as those of the CoLirce itself. 

The Terms in the Preparatory Department are $100 per year ; 
in the Academic, $150, and in the College, 8200, with the excep- 
tion of the Senior year, when the expenses of graduation are add- 
ed to the annual rate, so as to make it $250. 

lor further information, application may be made in person or 


by letter to 
HENRY M. PIERCE, LL. D., 


PRESIDENT 
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MR. VAN NORMAN'S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 
Family and Day School 
FOR YOUNG LADITES, 


10 East Forty-sixth Street, New York. 


The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday 


in June The best facilities are afforded for the acquisition of the Modern Languages and 


Musi The French language is spoken in the family Referen is made to the following 


gentlemen, whose daughters have been educated in the Sch 


Mr. JOHN F. BUTTERWORTH, New Yor! Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., New York 


Mr. GEORGE F. CLARK, dl Cc. R. DISOSWAY, Esq d 
Mr. EFFINGHAM COCK, ‘ Kev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., 4 
Capt. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK d How. HENRY J. RAYMOND d 
Mr. JOHN B. DICKINSON, d Kev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., d 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS, Mr. JAMES BEATTY d 
Rev. R. 8S. FOSTER, D. D., Rev. JOHN M. STEVENSON, D.D., d 
Rev. GEO. S. HARE, D. D ‘ J Ee SIDNEY HUBBELL, Davenport, lowa 
Mr. CHARLES G. HARMER, d Mr. AARON HEALY, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Mr. CHARLES G. JUDSON, CoL. A. D. HOPE, Somerville, N. J 
Mr. WILLIAM LECONEY, a GEO. P. NELSON, Esq., Scarsdale, N. Y 
EDWARD VANDERPOEL, M. D., d CHARLES H. QUINLAN, M. D., Lake Forest 
Mr. ABRAHAM H. CARDOZA 
Pror. HARVEY B. LAN] ‘ Mr. E. V. ROBBINS, ¢ 
Mr. THEODORE McNAMERF, I Mr. AUGUSTUS 1 SCOFIELD, Walden, 
Mr. SAMUEL PERRY do eh 
ALFRED 8S. PURDY, M. D d Mr. EDWARD F. STEWART, Easton, Pa 
CoL. C. SCWHARZWAELDER, ad Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY, ¢ } 
Mr. BENJAMIN J. BRADLEY, I ns, N.Y. Hox. JAMES BISHOP, New Brunswick, N. J 
Mr. LEVI H. BRIGHAM, Brooklyn, N. ¥Y Mr. THOMAS W. CHACE, Pr lence, R. I 
WILLIAM BURKITT, M. D., Keokuk, lowa. Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, €1 
Rev. F. R. CLARK, D. D., Gre wich, Ct Rev. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D. D., LL. D., 
Rev. B. W. DWIGHT, LL. D., Clinton, N. ¥Y Madison, N. J 
Mr. H. HW. HATHORN, Saratoga Springs, N.Y Mr. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, Cal 
Mr. C. C. NORTH, Sing Sin N. ¥ Rt JOHN F. MESSICK, D. D., Somerville, 
JupDGE MONCRIEF, New York N. J 
Rev. WM. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., New Yor! Ry JOEL PARKER, D. D., Newark, N. J 
Rev. J. RALSTON SMITH, D. D., New Yor! Rev. ASAD. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart 
Rev. JOHN GRAEF BARTON, Professor ir ! ith ¢ 

College of New York Rev. Brsoor THOMSON, D. D., Chicago 
GEN. CLINTON B. FISK, St. Louis, M Hox. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland Me 

For full information, see Circular, for which address as al 


Rev. D. ©. Van Norman, LL.D., 


Principal. 
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MOUNT DE CHANTAL. 


PARENTS AND GUARDIANS 


FIRST-CLASS 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH SCHOEL, 


MUSICAL INSTRUCTION, 


ERATE RAT! 
SISTERS OF THE VISITATION, 


MOUNT DE CHANTAL ACADEMY 


NEAR WHEELING, W. VA 


REFERENCES, BY EXPRESS PERMISSION: 


Ba 





+ 
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MLILE. ROSTANS 


french and F nglish {Jrotestant School, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
No. 111 East Thirty-Sixth Street, 
WILL REOPEN ON 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21st. 


Y 


Thorough English Edueation 


— 
ee 
Practical 


tha " “A } wv A war 
f the French and other Modern Languages. 


YE SICAL DEPART SENT, 
nder the care 


PROFESSORS s. B. MILLS AND F. RITTER, 


ecial study 


eceived in the family, and 


rts and privileges of a pleasant home 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Comp'y 


For tHe Year Enpina Janvany Ist, 1869 


— coe 


g@ the vear . $1,745,175 3 
th 187.660 19 —_—— 


eived g@ the year 
Total Income for the year a .--- $1,930,833 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


ith on 87 $166,950 


Total Expenditures during year 
ASSETS. 

$764,900 00 

215 150 00 

yo UO 

25 OO 


$3,664,060 18 


700,625 00 


ee 


Table of Comparisons of the Business 
of 1866, “67 and ‘6s, 
PH(ENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


S48 
1.174044 28 
1,950 833 UO 


20,709 53 


E. FESSENDEN, 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. President. 
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COLLEGE 


F THE 


Christian Brothers, 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 1868. 


—_ > 


ted illness or dismissal 


the German, French, and Spanish languages 
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Loretto Abbey of the Holy Family, 


TORONTO, ONT. 


SEMINARY FOR THE EDUCATION OF YOUNG LADIES, 


UNDER THE SUPERINTENDENCE OF THE LAprEes OF LORETTO. 


Loretto Abb i 8] sand spl d mansion, situated conveniently near the business part 
of the city, vet sufficiently r te to secure the quiet and seclusion so congenial to study, com 
} sthe advantages of » city with those of the country, having the full benefit of the pure air 
of the Lake, whilst it is t heltered and ornamented by a beautiful belt of forest trees sur 
r i the sl } 

I irse of Instructien in this estat t comprises every branch suitable to the complete 
education of young ladies, with the strictest attention to their moral and polite deportment. 

The unifor f the house, which each young lady will require, is a light blue dress for summer, 
und a dark blue for wintet She will also require two dressing-gowns, two black aprons, one 


black and one white la veil, f changes of linen, bed, bedding, knife, silver fork, dessert and 
teaspoons; four table napkins. Bed and bedding supplied by the institution at an extra of $6. 


The academic year commences on the first of September, and ends on the first week of July 


Pupils will be received at any time during the year, but not for a shorter period than five months 
Refere are 1 fr the pupils on entering 
Payments gold, or juivalent, to be made half yearly, and in advance 





TERMS: 


Board and tuit the usual branches of an English and French education, $100 per annum 
{ ANNUM PER ANNUM 
lar F210 German oe 12 00 
Use of Piano s 00 Drawing or Painting 16 00 
Harp, and use of instr t S00 Wax Flowers per course 500 
Guitar 44.00 Stationery... ° 3 00 
Vocal Musi 16 OO Oil Painting 24 00 
Washing i mw Fuel 2 OO 
Italia 12 00 
. 


Letters of inquiry may be addressed to t! 
LADY SUPERIOR, 
Loretto Abbey, Wellington Place, Toronto. 


TAY LORETTO CONVENT, 


Niagara Falls, Ont., 


Is ALSO UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE LapriEs oF LORETTO. 


This Institution is beautifully situated on a high and healthy location, overlookiug the Falls on 
the Canadian side, and can not be equalled for the sublime and extensive view which it affords 
of the Falls, Rapids, and Islands in the vicinity 

Letters of inquiry may be addressed to the LADY SUPERIOR, LORETTO CONVENT, Niagara 
Valls, Clifton P. 0., Ontario 
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KNIOKERBOCKER 
Life Insurance Company 


Ht 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Principal Office, 161 Broadway. 
ERASTUS LYMAN, GEORGE FP. SNIFFEN, 

PRESIDEN SECRETA 


RY 
Assets, €5,500,000 00 
Amount paid to Widows and Orphans Of Deceased Members, over 1,200,000 00 
Surplus Dividends paid in Cash and added to Insurance, over 650,000 00 
Members Insured in 1868,—10,722 
Amount Insured in 1868, ‘ ; 33,073,000 00 


PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY. 
New Policies Issued \ t In l 
1866 “ . 3,450 7 s 817.600.0000 
1867... 10.288 |. B81 10,725 
IsGs .  . 10,722... 33,073,000 
ASSETS. 

1866 Dec. Bist. ; 8 1.569.929 

IsG7 . » ™ x ‘ . 8.077 50: 

1868 : = ° , 0.170.500 


EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF POLICY 
Issued from $1,000 to $25,000 on a single life 
BRANCH OFF 


ICES. 


CHICAGO—Cuicaco, Inus, For States of Ili I ‘ \ in, lowa, W Minesota 
and Ohio S. A. MATTISON, MANAGER 
SOUTH-EASTERN—Battiwore, Mp. For States of Maryland, Delaware, \ nia, West ginia 
District of Columbia JOHN A, NICHOLS, ManaGEr 

SOUTHERN—Savanynan, Ga. For Sta of Georgia, the Ca 1 I fa,and Alabama 


AARON WILBUR, ManaGer 


SOUTH-WESTERN—New Organs, La For States of Louisiana, Texas, Kansas, and Southern 


Mississippi H. C. PAXSON, Manacer 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY—Mewpuis, Texy, For States of Kentucky, Arkansas, Tennessee, and 


Northern Mississippi 8. R. CLARKE & CO., Manacers. 
HOME DISTRICT—161 Broapway,N. Y. For States =f New-York, New Jersey, Connectie 
aud Rhode-Island. General Agency in Penn H LASSING, ManaGer, 


it 
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APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


E. H. BUTLER & Co., 


137 South Fourth Street, Phila., Pa. 


Mitchell's New School Geographies. Bincuam’s Latin Grammar. A Grammar 








M } } I s In APHY With sud t By W 
For y \ | 4. M, 
A . Wit NGuHAM'’s Latin REapER, Adap to Bing 
ham tiu Gera bia W Notes a ‘ 
Mi New ( F Y 
) v N ‘ 3 ‘ SAR ( i ( » rica 
H I I) ( \ With ind ex 
‘ ‘ 
, a inew Mat 
\ N ‘ y I W | y iA. M 
, . ce ( ' ELEMENTS Low I gned " 
\ ‘ \ By Henry Coppé 
Lp f | 
M ! EM rs « ETO! I) 
A \ " | i Henry Coy 
ray ée, LL.D 
’ * &: ll s RIMORY LADIE I DE A « 
. ‘ y , u 1 Pro I Poet 
. : tot | fy ( ! 
M . r. V | iW. 8. Hows. P ear k t 
( 0 
i : > } liows NIOF ADI} Ry 
: ; Hows’ Lanes’ Reaper 
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THe object of mythology is to effect a union between thie 
divine and the human, between spirit and nature. But in 
the very effort to express in words the idea of this connection, 
language is enriched and developed in an extraordinary degree ; 
and it may be asserted that if it had not been for religion, lan- 
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vuage must have been confined to a few score words. The 
study, therefore, of the ancient mythologies, will always rest, 
in nosmall degree, on philology ; and researches in the one en- 
tail labor in the other. It is for this reason that the Greeks 
and Romans never understood the origin of their respective 
faiths. Writers of the highest rank among the latter, like 
Cicero, did not hesitate to affirm that their gods were bor- 
rowed from the former.* And both Herodotus and Diodorus 
Siculus believed that they were indebted to the Egyptians for 
their own. Yet if there be one ancient fact well established by 
modern scholars, it is, that the great gods of Greece and 
Rome are distinct, and cannot be studied tovethe r, and that 
there is an aftinity so close between the Greek and Hindu 
mythologies, that to study them apart is to prejudice vreatly 
the cause of hist ry.4 

The system of ancient theogonists was remarkably simple. 
Was a continent called Europa, straightway 2 Princess 
Europa is invented, who dwells in Asia Minor, and who is 
carried by Zeus, in the form of a bull, across the Hell spont, 
to the land that now bears her name. In the same manner 
the origin of the Tonians is to be traced to lo, whom Zeus 
t mln ICES TLS ih loud: and the name of the Greeks, Danoi, to 
another princess, Danaé, an inaccessible tower, and Zeus 
wail ws a shower ot vola. The He lhe spont, in like manner, is 
so called because Hellas, in riding on the ram with the golden 
Heece, was drowned there. The Palatine Hill in Rome takes 
its name after the same extraordinary system of derivations, 
from Pallas and Evander, companions of Auneas, who settled 
there. 

The invention of these historians was not very acute. 
Zeus is called in too often, and princesses are invented 
with a too fatal iteration; but the generation for whom these 


childish tales were produced was not a critical one, and they 


passed unchallenged. And the moderns accepted them 
for a long time with an undeviating faith, that seems to us of 
the present era marvellous, till Niebuhr, in his lectures on 


* Deln 
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Roman history, broke the spell. Then the authority of the 
ancients, in this respect, vanished for ever, and the school of 
modern days began to analyse and to deduce, to induct and 
build up, without the slightest regard to the ancient writers. 
The laws of language were developed, and the workings and 
growth of the human intellect were systematized and made 
to bear witness to the secrets of the past; and, as a result, 
invthology became the brightest | up that the historian finds 
to guide his fo tsteps in the gloom of remote ages. 

The Hindu mythology is) especially valuable for its an- 
tiquity, for its literary productions, and for that undeniable 
connection with Grecian theogony which Schlegel has 


pointed out, and which*Max Muller has proved. There was, 
indeed, a time when this value was doubtful. When, through 
the efforts of Sir William Jones, the learned jurist of Cal- 
cutta, the treasures of Sanskrit sacred verse were given to 
the world, men sought in it the key to an exact knowledge of 
early history, and more especially that of the Arvan race. But 
it a first glance the Hindu records seem so contradictory, 
fabulous histories are so mingled with narratives of real facts, 
the modern is so inextricably united to the ancient, that a1 

tion soon took place, and many scholars doubted if there was 
inything worthy of scrutiny in the Hindu theogonies ; and 
some even denied, jn fofo, their antiquity. Of these, Dr. Bent 
ley, of the * Quarterly Review,” was the chief, and that period- 
ical teemed with articles which had for their aim the utter 
extinction of Sanskrit investigation. But Bentley and his 
merry men and their opinions have passed away. An age 
has arisen which knows not that sanguinary critic, and stands 
in ho tear of ay ine’ kill dl like pool Ii itts. The Common Con- 
sent of all intelligent writers is given to the autiquity of the 
Vedas: and since it is with these and the r ligion to which 
they refer that the Greek affinity is strongest, the most 
material point may be considered undisputed. For what 
ever may be the philosophic value of Greek writings, so 
dear is the affection borne. for eve rvthing Hellenic, that for 
the majority of readers, the subject of Hindu mythology is 
only valuable as it relates to Greece and Grecian myths. 


* Max Miiller, //s An t S t Literature, book i. 
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But it must be stated, that, from a philological view, the 
connection of the Vedas is strongest with the Latins. This 
dloes not so forcibly appear im the mythology as in the lan- 
guage, Where word after word can be traced to a Vedic origin. 
Thus Agni, the Vedie god of fire, is found in ignuis, Whilst the 
Greek word seems identical with the German fever. These 
resemblances are considered ly competent authorities to 
point out that the Pelasgian races, those early forms of Hel- 


lenism, had a direct communication with the Hindu Aryans 


at the time that the Vedic was a spoken language. In this 
particular, Bopp, the learned comparative philologist, has 
done great service, by following up the hint given by Niebuhr, 
who saw in the Latin language the proofs of a mixed origin. 

The time of connection between the Pelasei and the 
Aryans in Bactria, must have been very remote. The era of 
the present Hindas is that of Vikramaditya, who certainly 
reigned some time before Christ; their date of this vear 
being L920, which would make it fifty -oOhe Vears pre cisely he- 
fore the Christian epoch, At that time Sanskrit was a dead 
Innguage, and h tl been replaced by Pali. In the visit of 
Mevasthenes, the ambassador of Seleucus Nicanor, to the 
court of Sandrokottus, at Palibothra,* a very aceurate and 
Pi phic sketeh is given of Hindu social customs, caste, lux- 
ury and learning: and at that time, too, Sanskrit was a dead 
lanzange. Bat at the time when the Pelasei were Aryans in 
Bactria. Sanskrit had hot been evolved, and it is possible 
that it arose out of the supremacy of the Brahminical caste, 
which was one of the causes of the Aryan emigration. There- 
fore the conclusion seems inevitable, from what we know of 
the origin, progress, and decay of language, that this earliest 
phase of Pelasgianism must have taken place many thous- 
and years before the era of Vikramaditya. 

The “Samhita.” or collection of the Vedas, is a compen- 
dium of sacred poems in honor of the elemental gods of the 
ancient Aryan race. These hymns are not in their origin 
liturgical, but have bee n used as such for many centuries : 
and the divisions in which we now find them, into ashtakas 
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and mandalas, is as arbitrary as the arrangement of our own 
119th psalm, and for exactly the same reason—the con- 
venience of the reader or singer. But thes are not written 
in Sanskrit, but in a language which was a living one before 
Sanskrit had developed itself at all. This is called the 
Vedic, or Bactrian,+ because, at the time it was used. we 
know, from internal evidence, that the Aryans, or Hindus, oe- 
cupied Bactria. By that name we mean the lands which 
stretch from the modern Cabul to the shores of the Indus. 
[t is conjectured that the Aryans emigrated from the evarden 
of Eden, or the land between the Ruphrate s and the Gihon, 
through the climaterie change brought on by the deluge. 
To enter into a detailed history of their wanderings would be 
unnecessary In a review of their mythology. It is sufficient 
for us, that at the time they inhabited Bactria they still 
worshipped elemental deities. Their gods were Ayn’, the 
vod of tire (équis), and dadra, or the vault of heaven (Onr- 


(HOS these were the chief; the inferior deities, the lit 


fil 
minores, Were Mitra,the sun, Taye, cod of the winds, Iu, wet, 
of the sea. the Jaruts, or Winds, and the clbserin?d Nine (ty 
or twin children of Bahvani. 

With reference to these, it will be observed that the con- 


fusion of ancient and modern things, of which we have 
spoken, manifests itself here. The clseeini Nara ave re- 
eorded is children of Bahvani, vet Bahvani is not a Vedie 
deity, and could not belong toa religion of elemental wor- 
ship. This has, unfortunately, not been pointed out by the 
French philologist, whose work on the Vedas is considered 
the standard authority. Yet Aswini Kumara are the twins 
of the Hindu zodiac, the Castor and Pollux of Hindostan, 
and, like them, s\ mbols of the constellation Gemini. As the 
sons of Bahvani, or nature, the vou offshoots of an astral 
eosmic religion, Which has no affinity with the Vedic. We 
are therefore under the necessity of considering those 
hymns, where they oceur, as of late origin. 


Yet we have obs rved that it was pre cise ly with the Vedie 
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phase of Hindu mythology that the Hellenic myths had 
aflinity. Here is an undoubted case of identity with Castor 
and Pollux, and vet the Aswini Kumara must be rejected 
from the Vedte deities, because the worship of stars or con- 
stellations belongs to another system differing widely from the 
Vedic. It is plain, then, that the intruding element to which 
the Aswint Kumara belong, must also have intruded upon 
the Cin eks, which, from the word He Ihe hes, we beheve, were 
once exclusively sun worshippers. 

Varuna is also given as god of the sea. Yet it is difficult 
to understand how the Aryans, an inland race, whose ears 
had never been filled by the music of the murmuring waves, 
and whose fe et hac never winicle red on the Me llow sea sands, 
could have worshipped a deity of the sea—an abstraction. 

This aces ptation is universal, from the oldest writer®* on 
thy subj etto the latest. From a philological examination, it 
would seem that Parvin and Ovranos are identical ; nor is 
thy re anything m the early hvimns contrary to the opinion 
that Indra was the great unseen god, and that Varuna 
typified the vault of heaven. In the theogons of Hesiod, 
Ouranos is the husband of Gaia, the earth, and devours his 
children as fast as they are produced, the myth evidently 
meaning that there were previous creations which became 
again chaos. Chronos (time) mutilates his father, and pre- 
vents him from having more children, meaning that there 
came a time when the primal creating power ceased to act. 

In the Hindu Varuna however, there is nothing cosmic ; 
he is simply a celestial deity, who battles with the clouds. 
There is evidence here again that a foreign element, an astral- 
cosmic one, has intruded itself upon the Greek mvthology, 
but, in this case, has spared the Hindu. 

The earliest god of the Vedic Aryans is unquestionably 


Agni,t and probably had its origin in the discovery of the 


domestic uses of fire. It is difficult for the nineteenth 
century readers to carry back their imaginations so far as 
to realize a time when the use of tire was unknown. But to 


such an age the worship of anything so useful, so 


* Pomev's Panthenn Mythologicum + Barthelemy St. Hilaire. 
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comfortable, would follow as inevitable. We find among 
the Greek domestic deities the prytanet, and it is re- 
corded of ASneas that he carried from Troy his penates, 
the palladium, and the sacred fire. It is also recorded, in 
exceedingly doubtful Roman historians, that Lavinia, the 
mother of Romulus and Remus, was one of the vestal 
virgins Who guarded the same pure flame, when she was 
surprised by Mars, and made the mother of the Roman 
twins. 

In Persia, the Trans were so strongly wedded to this worship 
that when Zarathustra developed his doctrine of the dual 
principles Ormuzd and Alriman, he was obliged to permit 
the adoration of fire as one of the forms of beneficence 
vouchsafed to man by the Deity. And so great is the devo- 
tion of the modern Parsi to this idea, that he refuses to 
smoke, since it would be a desecration of the sacred emblem ; 
and when railroads were introduced into the Guzerat, there 
was a strong contention whether it were permissible to 
ride on the piven harviot. 

In Cutch, where the inhabitants are Hindus, mostly of the 
Suryawansi caste, the universal practice is to place small 
portions of food among the embers before conmmencing the 
repast. This ts probably the relic of an old oblation to fire. 
though it must be acknowledged that Surya, the sun, is the 
principal deity of this people, and it may be an acknowledg- 
ment of the blessings Tah n ly the sun. 

The idea entertained of Agni was peculiar, At first wor- 
shipped as a great God, he became afterwards the divine mi 
diator between Indra and man—the bearer of sacrifice. In 
the hymn to Agni, composed ly the seer, Vashista, this con 


ception is cle arly brought out. 


* Like the lover of the dawn, Agni sends forth his rays, he develops 
all his fires. Pure, fertile, luminous, resplendant, he has come at the 
prayer of the worshippers who invoke him. Like the sun, Agni has 
shone with the dawn that brings back the day, and whilst the priests 
recite the prayer, he makes ready the sacrifice ; for Agni is the holy de 
ity who becomes the benevolent mediator between mortals and the 


gods. 


> 
‘By him prayers and saintly meditations ascend to the gods. They 
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raise themselves to Agni, to whom they supplicate with ardor, to Agni 
the agreeable, Agni the charming, the generous bearer of sacrifice. 

*O Agni, bring to us Indra with the Vasus. Unite with him Rudra, 
and with Rudra, Aditi, who is the parent of all things, and the Adityas. 
‘Thus supplicates the rich Vrihaspati, with the poets who chant the praises 
of the protecting gods. The people in the midst of the sacrifice cele- 
brate Agni, who makes our joy—Agni the ever youthful priest who gives 
us fire; for it is he who, morning and evening, has ever been the inde- 
fatigable messenger whom rich men employ to address themselves to 
the deities.” 


The picture presented here is a very pleasant one. It 
seems the Aryans worshipped at sunrise and sunset, and it 
is probable that this practice arose from sun worship. The 
hymns to the sun are more probably poems in which the au- 
thor celebrates the beauty of nature in the early morning, and 
the glowing blushes of the dawn before her lover the sun-god 
Mitra. References to the sun-lover, who follows the blushing 
voddess, occur almost everywhere in the Vedie hymns, and 
one of the commonest titles of the sun is “ lover of the dawn.” 
The resemblance to the myth of Apollo, who pursues Daphne 
and overtakes her only to find her vanish amid the fragrance 
of the laurel, is undoubtedly identical with this myth. And 
the description of the Hindu sun-god, in his resplendant 
chariot drawn by shining coursers, is almost, word for word 
is certainly idea for idea, similar to the Grecian myth of the 
chariot of Phasbus Apollo. The sun in many of the Vedie 
hymns is called the resplendant torch of the deities, the eye 
of Mitra the sun-god, of Varuna and of Agni. This would 
seem strong confirmation of the idea that Varuna ts to be con- 
sidered as Ouranos, the blue vault of heaven, and not the 
vod of the sea, 

Aditi, whom Agni is requested to bring in the train of Ru- 
dra, another name for Varuna, but afterwards appropriated 
by the robber Shiva, would seem to be the night—the fruit- 
ful mother of all existing things. The word Aditi is not-day, 
and the children of the night, the Adityas, in this early age 
were evidently regarded as beneficent beings. In later times 
they are ranked with the Asuras or demons, whose name has, 


by the bye, the same derivation, Sura being the name for the 
the sun’s disk. There was an old Greek legend that all 
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things were created by Nox and Erebus ; the meaning being, 
probably, that all things arose from primeval darkness and 
love. This would seem hinted at in the hymn to Agni. 

The hymns to Indra* are certainly of a later date, and 
reveal a changed condition, more civilized but less hap- 
py- The votaries request to be made rich in downright 
terms, and speak with unfeigned rapture of treasure cities 
and chariots Jaden with precious things. The Asenas are 
recognized as demons, under a leader, Sambara, who is des- 
troyed by Indra. Indra also slays Ahi, and Bala, wh was 
climbing to heaven, and is generally a warlike god. He 
leads the warriors to battle, and they invoke him in the com- 
bat. He sits upon a cloud, and slays his enemies with his 
lightnings. He accepts libations, offerings, and hymns, and 
appears in every particular to correspond, not with Zeus, but 
with Jupiter, the Pelasgian deity, Whose actions and charac- 
teristics are as distinct from the amorous cloud-compeller 
who quarrels with Hera, as the mind can possibly conceive.t 
Any one whose researches have been carried back to the 
earliest records of the Greek and Roman people, must be 
sufficiently alive to the difference existing between them to 
feel that Jupiter and Zeus are distinct creations ; so also 
Venus and Aphrodite, Mars and Ares, Mereury and Hermes. 
This error has, however, ere pt into the consideration of the 
Hindu inythology, and competent authorities have pro- 
nounced Indra to be identical with Zeus. Indra is repre- 
sented everywhere, indeed, as the king of heaven and of 
men; but this is a characteristic Common to all ruling deities, 
and : ap plie s to Jupite ri, divum pater arferie homeinumne ve requ al- 
ly with Zeus, avai avépwr. 

The change in the condition of the Hindus is also marked 
in the sacrifice. Indra receives now libations, sacrifices, 
and hymns. Formerly the offering was simply the burning 
of ghee (clarified butter) in the holy flame. It is probable 
that the libations were made exactly in the fashion re- 
corded by Latin authors. It is difficult for any one who 


* Barthelemy St. Hilaire, Les Vedas. Hymne a India, par Gritsamada 
t Schlegel, Litera‘ure and Wisdom of the Hindus, book i p. 466 
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has not w itn ssed the funeral ceremonials of a Hindu, to he- 
lieve how closely it follows the account given by Virgil in the 
Eneid, when the hero pays the last rites to a departed com- 
panion. The libations, the arrangement on the pyre, the 
conduct of the relations, the chanting of the priests, all are 
identical. It may, therefore, well be imagined, and with a 
reasonable hope of accuracy, that the ceremonials of Indra 
did yot differ mate rially from those of Juaprite r, the solemn 
protector of Rome. 

That the Adityas became demons is not contrary to what 
we read in Greek and Roman mythologies. Plutarch’s idea 
was, that the most virtuous human souls became heroes, and 
that these in course of time became ce mons, and of these a 
small nual r became divine, and were worshipp dl as deities 
by mankind. ‘These demons, according to him, were good, 
beneficent beings, ministers and messengers of the gods.* 
Yet, in course of time the word had an evil signification, and 
the demons, though still servants of the d/7 Hi pOres, Were only 
used to punish and to affright. Whether this explanation of 
the changed belief in the Adityas be as correct as the idea 
ulvanced by a German mythologist,? that the words Adityas 
Asuras, and Ditvas Suryas, simply have reference to a line 
of prince s who claimed descent from the sun as the Peruvian 
Ineas, will be hard to determine. But one thing must be 
points d out, that the Hindu does not recognize the demons 
as having any effect on human life, as our Greek and Roman 
friends believed. The doctrine of metempsychosis forbid such 
a belief: nor did thes ever hold that the glorified souls of 
man beeame in any Wats connected with their theogony. 
This was also Lnpossible, from the very nature of the theory 
of emanation; for this doctrine explained that all things 
emanated from Brahm, the divine essence, and would in 
time return to it again. The ood or evil conduct of an indi- 
vidual would be rewarded by an advance to assimilation, or 
punished by a descent in the scale into some animal whose 
viees the human being had imitated. This was the 


doctrine of metempsychosis, taught, indeed, by Pythagoras 


Ope Phil h., lib. i., @. 8. t Bunsen, Place of Eyypt, book v. 
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in Greece, but never having any effect on the Hellenic mind. 

Nor was there any trace of this doctrine among the 
Pelasgians, who are confessedly nearer to the Hindu Aryans 
than any other; the theory of the Greeks, Romans, and 
allied races, being altogether dissimilar. It was an accepte dl 
fact among the ancients, that each mdividaal had his tute lary 
demon, or eruardian spirit, nid, unquestionably, Plutarch 
points to this faith. That the spirits of the dead should 
minister to the living was a beautiful and noble idea. But it 
finds no parallel in any Hindu belief, and is only met with 
among the ancient Lithuanians, which has been received im 
modern times hy Ktienne Garezvuski, thi phil sophie r and 
poet of Posen. * Les eerivains lithuantens,” SUVS Micziewicz, 
*placent dans le monde spirituel le centre de toute aetion, et 
regardent le monde visible et les hommes comme des instru 
ments.” And, again, he quotes from Lithuanian writers 
* Toute force reside dan le qewe de Phomme. This was ex 
actly the Roman idea of the tutelary demon. But the Hindu 
Asuras and Aditvas are simply enemies of the gods, and con- 
tend with them in heaven, but never meddle with earths 
matters. They are in no wise to be COLP AEE d with the de- 
Mons proper, but rather to the history of the Titans, and 
their great leader Jalandhara to Ty phon. 

Between the Vedie literature and the Sanskrit, in which 
the Smriti, or Institutes of Manu, are written, there is a 


great gulf, which history at present is powerless to bridge 


over, Between the death of one language and the birth of 
another, what events Inay not hive transpired ? Schlegel 
lias porte d out that a lanwunes Is hever uprooted, save by 


some violent convulsion, and, though we do not know the 
fact, we Tt lmagine that a long and dreadful series of 
intestine wars must fill that remarkable cleft. Nor can we 
say how or when the idea of Brahm, the divine essence, 
originated. The language of the Rig-Veda is so extra- 
ordinary as to warrant the supposition of divine revelation. 
* Eternel, tout-puissant, incompreé hensible, infini, etre qui ex- 
iste de soi-meéeme,” isthe translation ofa French author.* Nor 


* M Lang OLS Le Ril -bVeda traduit en Francais, vol. i p. s4 
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can we reconcile these words with any idea of human un- 
aided intellect. We are forced to admit either that the 
Hindu possessed a divine revelation, or that the Brahminic 
philosophy of emanation arrived at the same result. Taken 
also from the Rig-Veda, the rendition of an English trans- 
lator is as follows: “He who sees everything, but is never 
seen: he who is not to be commpassed by description, and is 
bevond the limits of human conception ; he from whom the 
univgsal world proceeds, who is the soul of the universe, 
whose name is too sacred to be pronounced, and whose 
power is too infinite to be imagined, is Brahm, the one un- 
known, true being, the creator, the preserver and destroyer 
of the universe.”* This 1s unquestionably a picture of the 
true God. Nor has any Hebrew poet, however grand in his 
diction and inspired in his ideas, given a better. 

The word too sacred for pronunciation was not Brahm, but 
Om. In the Parsi theogony, a mystic marriage takes place 
between Hom and Messies, and this is explained as the 
mystical union between the soul of man and the infinite 
God + It will be remembered that the Hebrews had also a 
sacred name for the deity, which was never pronounced, 
and which, by an error of the translators, has been given as 
Jehovah, though it really was luo, ; The points of connec- 
tion between the Parsi, Hebrews and Hindu are here too 
strong to be ignored, and it is presumable that that small 
and scant people known as the Hebrews are only an offshoot 
of the great Bactrian Aryans, and did not receive exclusively 
any divine relation, but simply shared in that made to the 
whole \rvan race. 


We know that there was a dispersion of Aryans from 


Bactria by the Zend-avesta. Bunsen has very learned|y 
analy zed and compared this with the Vedas, and has come 


to the conclusion that there was a heresy among the Bactrian 


Aryans upon the subject of the supremacy of Indra, who is, 
accordingly, depicted in the Parsi writings as Aindra, an evil 


spirit of great potency and malignant disposition. The 


*Col. Vans Kennedy, p. 83. 
kajypt in the World's History. z Ide) " 
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great cleft between the Vedic language and the Sanskrit. in 
all probability was occasioned by this struggle. It may also 
be that there was an objection to the Brahmin caste, whose 
germ must, about this period, have just manifested itself, 
probably recommending itself to the people by great auster- 
ity of life and feigned piety. It is in this manner, according 
to the Puranas, or purely Brahmanic hvins, that the demons 
( Asuras) and all evil-disposed spirits deceived the ood 
Brahma and the unsuspecting Vishnu, and won for them- 
selves extraordinary powers as a reward, which they imme- 
(liately put to the worst uses. Thus Maha Bali, a dwarf of 
Mense pretension to piety, and Posse ssing seven heads, 
approaches Brahma, with oblation, and euts off, one after 
the other, SIX of his heads, whe lt upon Brahma, to Ve wird 
such piety, promises him whatever he shall ask. He tpnme- 
diately demands the empire of heaven, earth, and hell, but is 
circumvented subsequently by Shiva, who approaches him in 
the guise of a pious Brahman. 

From the hints offered by other historians, we may believe 
that the idea ofan hereditary priesthood existed in Verlie times, 
that is, before the forced emigration of the Trans, the Pelasei 
and the Eirianns, or Irish. For we observe that the last men 
tioned had their Druids, and their bards seem identical with 
the Rishis of the Vedas. This word, translated author Iyy 
Barthélémy St. Hilaire, is by others taken to inean prophet, 
or seer, and by some even is considered synonymous with 
saint. But if we remember the union between poetry and 
prophecy in those remote ages, and that fasting and an 
austere life were then deemed essential conditions of INSpirsa- 
tion, (as it was until almost recent times among the Gaels 
of the Scottish mountains,) we shall see that author, poet, 
prophet, and saint are all attributes of the one character. 

There is, also, in the various names Danoi, Areureoi, 
Dorioil, given to the Hellenes, a trace of caste. We may 
interpret these as warriors, merchants, and priests, and not 
as tribes, the word Hellenes being derivable from Helios, 
the sun. If, then, Hellenes means children of the sun, there 
is another strong link between them and the true Hindus, 
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since both the warrior castes, the Rajpoots and the Bhattias 
of Cutch, claim to be “children of the sun.” 

Even among the Hebrews there appears the same tendency 
to form caste, as exemplified in the Levitical priesthood. 
The laws of Moses, however, transformed these wandering 
tribes into an agricultural race, of which every member had 
an inalicnable ownership in the soil Whatever was pur- 
chased had to be returned at the general jubilee > hence the 
temptation to buy or to sell was greatly diminished. This 
Was am unique system, unknown to any other Arvan nation. 

Th ten Wy Is hot to be glanced at without considera- 
tion. vas one of the great distinctions between the Aryan 
and the Turan races. It was, in fact, the germ of stratifica- 
tion. The Tura ‘oy above all things, a mob. Between 
the 3 re «le there was no gradation. The 

and implicitly, with an unswerving 

it to self-respect, and sinacking strongly 

(ryan government had in it, at all 

iavehadl idea, out of which it 

a god, he was a father. He was 

the yy ttiest tribe was in perrvo, 

consulted his old men, so the former took 

the chiefs of the tribes. And the father of a 

the celief of a tribe. Thus it was among 

among the I , among the Germans, 

tans, among the Vedie Hindus, and, to this 

day, among » Arabs. These, as well as the Jews, have 

| mer b accepted as S mnitie, but the community of 1 leus, 

institutions, Weapons, anc religious traditions has proved too 

strong for that error, and both Bunsen and Ernest Renan 
agree In separating them from the Semite. 

The Brahmans, when onee th \ became firmly established 
ined for themselves extraordinary author- 
‘trines of metempsyehosis and emanation. 

‘natural consequence of the latter, which 


is nothing definite or actually existing, 


»in Brahm, (the essence,) and that all other things are 


id est, a Turan 
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maya, or illusion. All things proceed from him, neither is 
there anything in the universe that is not from him and will 
not return to him. ‘Those things which, by their nature, 
arg inconsistent with the godhead, such as sin, pain, &e., are 
not really, but only seem to be, through maya, or illusion. 


The doctrine of metempsychosis is, that the divine spirit, 


emanating from By thin, animate Ss all living organisms, fron ! 
men down to plants The soul, quitting thie body, w tte rs 


throug’) an infinite series of existences, until, puritied, it 
enters the body of a Brahman. There it is upon thi 


threshold of by ititucle, of whi hh. aceordl mw to nh Oot thre 


1 ae, Ser | ) : } 
Purans, tie} are four: colapitation, dweilinge im th sim 
plac with th roth il; Approximation Denies }) rmitted to 
draw near to his footstool: assimilation, b mning like unto 


him: absorption, highest of the beatitudes, being identified 
with the divine essence, as a drop of water returns to the 


mass of the mis lity ocean 


It is ¢ is) to obst ry thy LltkTerise Powe! i I) Laocn 
must have given to th Brahmans. who were not low to 
avail themselves of it The Simritit or Institutes of Manu 
define ¢l uly th ricghfs nal privil ves of tl] 1" sthood 
and. besides, embody t Vast number of mvtlis, cosmo mical 
andl theogonteal, which vet bad for their main end tl con 
forming and strengthening of the Brahminice pows 


Phe diviston of caste Is explain “lin this work, as arisin 
from the creation of the world by Brahin. Vishnu, thi 
preserving spirit, is represented as sleeping upon the serpent 
Shesha (eternity), that floats on the face of the wa 
lotus springs from his navel, whence issues Brahma, wh 
produces the elements, forms the world, and gives birth to 
Shiva, the destroyer. He then produces the human race, the 
Brahmans from his head, the Kshatrivas, or warriors, from 
his arms. the Vaisyas, or merchants, from his thivhs, and 
the Sudras, or laborers, from his feet. 

But the INCOnSISteney and chaotic condition of th Hindu 
records is nowhere better ex mplitied than in the accounts of 


the creation, of which there are many. In some Brahma is 


*(‘o|. Vans Kenn ly, p 4 Tor W., « es’ Works. y *) 
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the creator, and gives birth to Vishnu; in others Shiva is the 
sole self-existent being, and the creator of all things. In 
others, again, Brahim, the divine essence, produces Brahma* 
Vishnu, and Shiva, and gives the work of creation to the 
first, of sustaining it to the second, and of destroying it, in 
the fulness of time. to the third. But what is remarkably 
singular, is, that it is impossible to point out any time when 
Brahma, the creator, was ever publicly worshipped. From 
the adoration of Indra, in the Vedie period, Wwe come at once 
upon the worship of Vishnu, in the Sanskrit, which is some- 
What strange, since the worship of Indra was the causa 
irarum, secique doloris, and the origin of the Aryan dis- 
persion. 

There is something singular in the ancient priesthoods of 
the Keltic races ; there is a ists resemblance to the Brahm- 
inie, Which requires consideration. Nay, more, it has been 
shrewdly suspect d that among the Greeks, Danoi, Argives, 
and Dorians are not to be taken as «distinct tribes, but as 
castes of warriors, merchants, and priests. Tf so, 1t might 
prove, oh a@ care ful comparison of Keltic records, that the 
emigration, of that early race was simultaneous ; in short, 
that all the Aryan emigrations were simultaneous and forced, 
the emigrants being the heretics who refused to accord su- 
premacy to Indra. 

But that Indra should have been forgotten after the half 
of the Aryan people had been expelled Bactria on his ac- 
count, seems extraordinary ; and can only be accounted for 
by the supposition that he was still worshipped under an- 
other name that of Vishnu. For the word Indra seems 
only a title, lord of Ind, and may have been abandoned after 
the conquest of Pankyala, by the Aryans. This province 
seems to have been the Punjaub, the land of the five rivers, 
which was bounded on the south by the river Sutlej. Heeren, 
in his account of the rock temples of Ellora, speaks of In- 
dra as the specific god of the Hindus, the “ Lord of Ind, 
and Vishnu, conjointly with Shiva, asthe gods of the uni- 
verse. But though this distinction may have been under- 
stood at the iemote time even, when the excavations of El- 


lora were in progress, it is evidently not original, but an 
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adaptation to circumstances. It is clear that in the purely 
Vedic times there was no worship of Shiva ; neither, indeed, 
was there of Vishnu. But the universal god of the Bac- 
trians would seem to have been the true Deity, whose name, 
like the Hebrews, the Christians, and the Persians, they were 
unwilling to take in vain. When this pure belief had become, 
through the inevitable accumulations of years, encrusted with 
the worship of Agni, of Varuna, Indra, and others, the truth 
became dormant. But though the Word spake not, it in- 
fluenced the religion and practices of the Aryans, which 
were everywhere mild, pure and full of grateful affection for 
divine protection. When, therefore, this universal godhead 
lay hidden in the breasts of the Brahmins, and the worship 
of Indra had become predominant, it still influenced the re- 
ligion fast becoming depraved, and the rites of Indra were 
mild and pure. But this is essentially the characteristic 
of the adoration of Vishnu, in marked contrast to the 
atrocities of Sivaitic worship. We must suppose, then, that 
the Brahmans, conscious of their guilt in introducing the 
adoration of Shiva, attempted to represent the true God, 
the divine word; and clothed him hitherto unseen, unmen- 
tioned, but ever felt, in the attributes and with the forms of 
Indra. 

This hypothesis, which has but little authority to support 
it, is recommended, however, by a circumstance which has 
escaped the notice of mythologists. Vishnu is called uni- 
versally Narayanah,* which means “God of the Aryans.” It 
has been shown that Indra was particularly the god wor- 
shipped in the later Aryan period, and it certainly seems a 
natural consequence that the two, Vishnu and Indra, are one, 
or that Narayanah refers to the true God. 

If Brahma never received popular worship, being essen- 
tially a deity of the records, and not of the temples, it is not 
so with Vishnu. Although in later times the worship of 
Shiva became predominant, and the adoration of Vishnu 
was considered old-fashioned, and hardly respectable for a 
Brahmin who desired to stand well in the community, yet his 


* Col. Vans Kennedy's Researches 
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worship has been perpetuated by his avatars, or incarna- 
tions, in various forms. Of these he informed his adorers 
that the full number would be ten, nine of them having 
elapsed, and the tenth being now anxiously expected by the 
faithful. 

The first three were under animal forms; the first as a 
fish, when he informs a pious prince of an approaching 
deluge, in which the world would be submerged and its in- 
habitants drowned. He gives him instructions to build an 
ark, and to enter it with his family and couples of all living 
things, and to rely upon him for succor. The account is re- 
markably similar to that of Genesis, though tinged with a 
burlesque extravagance never found in the Hebrew sacred 
writings. The fourth incarnation was in the form of a dwarf, 
and the others under human form. But the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth are famous avatars; the seventh was Rama, the 
eighth Krishna, and the ninth Buddha. 

Rama is a warrior god, and the battles which he fights are 
apparently against demons, and forthe recovery of Swerga. 
It is, however, believed by Bunsen,” that these contests were 
not celestial, by any means, but an actual contest carried on 
in the Doab, or land of the two rivers, by princes who claimed 
to be descended from the sun; and that Rama was a leader 
who pretended to divine origin to increase his authority and 
the enthusiasm of his followers. But it is fair to say that 
Bunsen sees dynasties of kings under the most hopeless 
myths, and will not accept as gods any who cannot be traced 
to Phoenicia. It may be, as he suggests, that the Ramefyana, 
in which the exploits of Rama are recorded, does really refer 
to such a contest. But there is one reason why some hesita- 
tion should be felt before accepting his theory ; and that is, 
that Rama is only one in a series of avatars, and to explain 
away this would necessitate the explanation of all the others. 
gut the distinguished mythologist, Max Miiller,t has be- 
lieved that the Ramayana is founded on the same subject as the 
Lliad, and that both refer to the expulsion of the opposers of 
the Brahminiec caste and the dominant worship of Indra. 


* Place of Egypt in Universal History. 
+A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature 
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The introduction of Hunaiman, the monkey god, and the 
army of monkeys mounted on bears, which charges the squad- 
rons of elephants led on by the demons, seems, however, to re- 
quire a different explanation from that offered by Sir William 
Jones. He considers it merely the luxuriant play of Hindu 
imagination ; but it can scarcely be imagined that the pres- 
ence of the monkey god in the Hindu Pantheon is due to 
the Ramayana. Had Hesiod and Homer never lived, the 
Greek mythology might have lost some poetical adornments, 
but not one solid fact. They invented nothing, but uve in 
glowing rhymes and with undying images thie beliefs of 
their respective times. And so with the author of the Ram- 
ayana epic. Had Hunaiman held no place among the 
Hindu ods, we may be assured that he would not have 
fought side by side with Rama. The truth would seem to 
point to an alien origin. The Hindu cods are eleme ntal, 
and ean be traced to the theory of emanation. The Turan 
deities are astro-cosmiec, changing into anthropr morphie ; 
but animal worship, the belief that all animals, or any spe- 
cific animals, had a god who eared for their interests and 
would severely punish any ill treatment of them, that belief 
is negro fetish, and altogether dissimilar from either Arvan 
or Turan. 

This trace of negro religion in western India will be fully 
borne out by a consideration of the lower elasses of the 
Malabar coast, of western Madras. Their hair is woolly, 
their features distinctly African, their brain of negro con- 
tour. Nor does this fact refer solely to the Madrassis. 
Among the islands of the eastern archipelago it recurs, until 
in Papua the resemblance is so marked that the discoverer 
called it “ New Guinea.” 

The eighth avatar is that of Krishna. This incarnation is, 
perhaps, even more celebrated among the scholars of Europe 
than that of Rama, owing, probably to the luxuriant poetry 
which deseribes his feats of arms and his amours. He has 
been thought by Bunsen to be identical with Hercules, but his 
characteristics are all those of Apollo. Krishna first revealed 
his divine nature when, as a herdsman, hs was keeping the 
cattle of Garga, a prohita, or officiating priest of Vishnu 
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His master invoked the holy name of Narayan, and Krishna 
ran to him with more than mortal benignity in his counten- 
ance.* There is evidently a strong point of connection with” 
the Greek myth of their god Apollo, who kept the herds of 
King Admetus. This is still further strengthened by 
the characteristics of both deities, for it is not so much 
in the outward form and the mere symbols that we are to 
trace the connection of foreign mythologies. It is rather in 
the character and conduct of the deities. Thus Krishna, 
like Apollo, is the patron of poetry and music, and his 
amours with the pastoral muses, the Gopyas, is the theme of 
the famous poem, the Gi/u-qovinda. 

This poem bears a curious resemblance to the Song of 
Solomon, and the passion of Krishna for the amorous Radha 
bears, according to Brahmanical scholars, the same interpre- 
tation as the affection of the deity for the human soul. The 
general amours of Krishna with the Gopyas may also be 
understood as referring to the desire of the human intellect 
for those arts which soften the understanding and bind 
together, in sympathetic harmony, the masses of humanity. 
Everything which is too warmly colored, and is unchaste, is 
explained as maya, or illusion. 

Krishna is known by many names, but more habitually by 
that of Heri, around which title much confusion clings. It 
appears to belong more especially to Shiva, and in the 
Naraduya Paran. Vishnu, speaking of the latter, says : 

jut who can declare the greatness of him who assumes the ferm of 
the Lingam (phullus)?) For that form represents both Hara and Hari; 
since there is no difference between them, and he who thinks there is 
commits a sin.” 

Shiva also, in another Paran,t+ says : 

* Though Tam the sole self-existent god, incorporeal, immutable, still 
do LT assume various forms. Amongst the skilled in divine knowledge I 
am Brahma; amongst those exempt from maya I am that ancient god, 
Hari.” 

It must be confessed that this is puzzling. If it was not 
that Shiva proclaims himself as the sole self-existent deity, 


* Sir W. Jones’ Works, vol. 24, p. 216 to 250. 
+ Col. Vans Kennedy's Researches 
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it might be imagined that Heri was Time, but Shiva, as Time, 
is Kal,a word never used in this Puran. The idea that Heri 
is identical with Homs, the Egyptian Apollo, or sun-god, has 
been scouted by Bunsen, who believes Hom to have been of 
Pheenician origin. Herodotus declared that he could see no 
identity between Homs and Pheebos Apollo. Pomey, in his 
Pantheum Mythicum, declares the identity of Krishna with 
the latter, but does not trouble himself about the word Heri. 
Perhaps the explanation may be found in the meaning of the 
word, for fara, in Sanskrit, has the meaning of agent, or 
doer. Thus, likewise, hara is a writer, or clerk; bolnehara, 
an orator. Heri would, therefore, have the meaning of active 
principle, and, as a title, would probably be synonymous with 
hero. Itmay be that the Greek word heros has the same 
derivation. 

Formerly, in England, when a man was forcibly robbed on 
the highway, he raised the hue and ery in the following 
style: “ Haro, hue and cry. Help, every true man. I am 
forcibly withheld from mine own.” And in France and in 
the Channel Islands it was once the practice for the eom- 
plainant to ery out in any public assembly : * Haro, haro, 
a mon aide, mon prince. Haro, on ma fait tort.” This has 
been explained as referring to a Norman prince, a Berserker, 
one Haro, but it is capable of receiving a very different ex- 
plication. 

If a philologist were asked to explain the word jive he 
would at once admit that it was part of an old invocation to 
the Deity, “ Allah hu,” ery the Osmanlis of to-day as did 
their Turan forefathers. ‘Ta-ho is the Chinese name for the 
Deity. Hari ho is the name by which Shiva is known in 
Thibet. In the sentence, “ Ho, every one that thirsteth,” 
ho would be classed as an interjection, yet its connection 
with hue is indisputable. There can be little doubt that it 
means “hear us,” and that “ Haro, hue and ery” is the for- 
gotten relic of an old Pagan invocation, as truly as “O Baal, 
hear us,’ was an invocation for the Syrians. 


How it came to be known in England is a question foreign 
to the subject. Yet, en passant, we May credit the Danes with 
it, seeing that Skandinavia, their country, gets its name from 
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Skanda, one of the names of Shiva. But with reference to 
Krishna, we must believe that Heri is applied to him in a 
c ymaplimae ntary way by the poets, in the sienification of celes- 
tial hero, and that it has no connection with © the ancient 
cod Heri,” mentioned in the Kurana Puran. 

The ninth avatar is that of Buddha, which took place ap- 
parently in modern time — that is, for mythology Ilis ap- 
pemranes has been fixed at vy ving dates, but the average is 
about nine hundred and fifts years before the Christian era. 
The Buddhists. liowever, claim a far hieher antiquity than 


tirat " ivcledl low thee Drahminical books, and Say that 


Budd solder than ‘nn Brahman cle ity. The vin untain 
that the Bralanans came from other countries, and estab- 
lished them own religu mainly by the power of the sword 
ont ri of the more clent one of Buddha. lleeren 
rey L that the mm finished rock temples of India 
fe tted as well to the worship of Vishnu and Shiva as 
Divddlia : tl ects of the former still existing, but 

, ere ¢ ‘ e | from Wester Praline. In the 

Pecan tte of Blephanta a figure of Budd is repres- 
‘ \ ' Py | \ ble eated his us } CYOSS- 
nd between his legs is the fore part of a ship 
fille it} In Salsette, ina pavoda, there is an- 


Now the rottoes of Ellora are of red granite. In fact the 
Whole Diountain range ¢ tending in a hors shoe form for 
five lles fh ma port to] wnt. ins been eut mto a series of 
‘ ) tevnnanpole s. two o thar stories in heieht, one above 
the othe These ; all dedicated to various gods. The 


larvest is called Waliasa, the heaven of Shiva. 

In Karli and some other rock te maple s, the material is of a 
clay porpl vry, the vers hardest, most enduring kind of stone. 
Yet many of the seulpture Lreprese ntations have been so acted 
upon by the atmosphere that they can with difficulty be re- 
coonized.s Yet here again images of Buddha are found. 


This would seem to substantiate the Buddhistie claims. 


* Coleman's H Myth p. 184 t Asiatic Nesearche 1. 3, p. 67 
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The Buddhist faith imputes creation to chance, and 
denies the existence of a Supreme Being. Virtue and good- 
ness are the ir objects of worship, and these are adored under 
the forms of pious and le irned saves, who have progressed 
according to the the orv,toae maition of beatific rest. The 
doctrine of met mp yehosis is firn ly held, and to a degree 
that seems absurd. Llospitals are erected for the reception 
of animals, r ptile s, insects, even the most loathsome and 
annoying, and these are daily fed with care by the attendants. 
So great is the Buddhist fear of destroying anmal life, 
that he lives only on flour, butter, cheese, fruits and sweet 


meats, and it is recorded that a pious Jaina, to whom 


a mischievous Englishman showe La drop of water under the 
MICrOSCOpPe, \ luntarily sf ved limself, refusing both food 


rather laa hvpotl has b started that Vishnu became 
Buddha, to lend o heretien! sects into a heresy that would 
ensure their d ! On. But tl pore fs in favor of the 


hivher antiquity of Buddha are too strone to be controverted 


From t deidal of a Supres Remy, from the care of ani- 
! is, 1 thie che iention of 1 n, from the woolly head of 
the ‘ of the deitv, and lis. dis inet \ Afriean feature 
we draw the conclusion that Buddha, under perhaps some 
thier mvt is { original in lL of African fetichism, 
even -) if ill ! t] mont \ | 

| tto temples of Ellora honor alike \ nu and 
Shiva Hist s of mild Ivth powers | e beheved 
that ther . tit wi] » Bral 1, Vishnu. and Shiva re 
eeived equal ad tien It is trne that in the Purans the 


‘ pusalits between the two latter is strictly enforeed, and the 
pains of hell are promised to whoever shall deny this. Thus 


in the “ Padma Puran” Shiva sevs: 


thinks otherw se shall be emned to hell; for Vishnu Shiva, Shiva 
Vishnu are tone torn, t ri @XISt1 r separately 


Nothing is here said about Brahma, and it may fairly be 


* Col. Kennedy's Kesearches, p. 185 
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doubted if Brahma was ever worshipped at all. Hence the 
theory of the Trimurti, or , Hindu trinity, fell to the ground. 
But it may also be questioned if Vishnu was not at one 
time the paramount deity of India, his worship being sup- 
planted by Shiva. Their temples are, indeed, side by side 
at Ellora, and the heavens of Kailasa and Vaikuntha are 
equally represented. But Shiva is even there everywhere 
predominant, with his consort Bahvani. The fact that these 
extraordinary structures are only to be found in western 
India, whereas the Brahmans clearly came from the north, 
should demonstrate to every one that the religions of Shiva 
and Vishnu were not one but twain. In fact Shiva ought to 
be looked upon as an interloper, as a poison that crept into 
the veins of Hindu mythology, and destroyed it. 

Schlegel has remarked, that at a very early period the Hindu 
language suffered considerable foreign admixture from the 
various tribes that dwelt in the south and west (the Carnatic 
and the Mahratta country), and who became incorporated 
with the body of the*nation.* These tribes were Turan, who 
are spoken of by many authors as Cushites, and their re- 
ligion, similar to the general belief of the Turans, spread over 
Asia, Africa, and Europe. If Shiva is god of those tribes of 
whom Schlegel made mention, then his worship would be 
found identical with Turan worship elsewhere. 

This view, which all must admit is reasonable, is singularly 
easy of proof. The earliest faith of the Turan nations was 
a belief in two active principles, male and female, from whose 
union all things proceeded. In the Hebrew the verse, “ And 
the earth was without form and void,’+ should have been 
translated, “ And the earth was tohu boku.” Now these words, 
according to Bunsen, were the earliest names of the male 
and female principles. //« being admitted to be an invoca- 
tion, the monosyllables fo and bo remain. It must be noted 
that all early forms of language are of one syllable, and if 
others are found, they are not genuine, but belong to a later 
age. This is plain from the very nature of the growth of 
language. Now /o is still found in the Chinese, and bo sur- 
vives in India, as Bohwani, the bride of Shiva, accepted 


* Literature and Wisdom of the Hindus. + Genesis, c. i 
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by all writers as the personification of the producing power 
of nature. The idea involved is singply the birth of all things 
from chaotic conditions; and, indeed, in its highest sense, 
may be taken to define, in a clumsy manner, the chemical 
theory of affinity. But for the mass it only meant a great 
male god and a great female goddess, whose symbols were 
the lingam and the yoni (the phallos and ithiphallos), and 
who were Visibly represented under the forms of a bull and 
cow, probably the strongest and most fruitful animals known 
to those fierce and cruel nomads. 

Whether the bloody human sacrifices which distinguish 
this worship arose from the sanguinary disposition of the 
Turans, or from a perception that in all births there is the 
germ of death, and that the Lord of life is also the Lord of 
death, is hard to determine. jut it is probable that the 
sacrifices came first from the Turan habit of slaying their 
captives, and the philosophy came afterwards from the 
Aryans, who adopted it from their neighbors, to excuse or to 
explain it. 

At what time this simple faith of the primal generative 
powers beeame blended with astral worship is also lost in the 
mist of ages. The Turan warrior shepherds guarding their 
flocks by night, as they gazed over the vast plains of central 
Asia, watched with wondering,awe struck eyes the panorama 
of the heavens, and the solemn sweep of the stars around the 
pole. Hence arose the notion that the heaven of Shiva was 
situated there. Little by little, after generations of awed 
watchers, the belief stole into the hearts of these bearded 
warriors that the stars were gods whose tireless eyes watched 
over the destinies of the human race. And so the constella- 
tions were named. * Chief among them was that of the Bull, 
or Taurus, by which they symbolized To. Hence their cos- 
mie god, though the name To was lost, was always known 
as the bull. Thus Baal is frequently called Baal Tor ; and thus 
the chief god of the northern nations is Thor, and Zeus was 
invoked as aie ranps,* “worthy bull” Amun, the Egyptian 
cosmic god, was worshipped under the visible form of a bull, 


* Bunsen, Place of 
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who afterward was considered as a separate god Apis. And 
Shiva has for his vahan t@e sacred bull.* 

In the Sivaitie mythology, which preserved far greater 
unity than any other from its slighter admixture with star 
worship, we find names almost as ancient as those quoted 
those of Hara, Hart, and Hari Gauri. Of Hari mention has 
already been made, but Gauri has indubitable reference to a 
cow. Hari Gauri is explained by the Bralhminical writers as 


Shiva and Bohwant that isthe cosmie bull and eow To and 


, \ 4 . . 
De NO e enarthoin one of the Purans, appr ars before 
Vishnu in the form of a cow. The Sanskrit word for cow 1s 
r ae. . ‘ 
We. 1 efore, may explam Hart Gauri as the @enera- 


ve inl ( or the \ upon the fertile earth. We have 
| thatin Hestod there is aimyvth of Ouranos 


( OQuranos devours. the offspring of 
{ rm onio ist as thev are produced, till Kronos, 
I cl | | Hh : \ mutilates his father, nnd 
} hit Offspriy Bunsen i 
} t} nil » dM that in 
( ert hich disappen dountil 
+] i | Lrprye \ n ti creative powe! 
, ” lor becrane dormant. Here the earthis 
eo | , ticnry bye en the Hesiodice myth 
f S vi ( leredy biti] Also 
in t - HH eth «A ! Peas thr 
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re lech of cows’ hort nid lobe be- 
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D el ! | ture, Or CVell Ih CX- 
t his « Nia@ol th CGireek ith 
the ‘Tu nh part the Hindu religion, will be found. The 
wi i} Zeus was accompanied with human sacrifices, 
and cruel whoa ishing the body of the votary with 
nives. and t] ifice of strangers. Hence he is ironically 
enlled * the | poutsubyls and the friend of hospitality - and 


it Hitist bee a prevent 1 thiest Zeus Is also triopthalmos, having 


in eve In his forehead like the horrible Shiva. This has 
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been forgotten by those who have believed that Jupiter and 
Zeus are one. Jupiter is paternal, grave and solemn, bear- 
ing in his right hand the lightning, and drinking out of the 
Ce lestial cup). So Indra, the Bactrian cond, is ck picted, and 
in the Vedas re peat d mention 1s made of his quafhing the 
celestial som. Jupiter descends to no low amours. Zeus 
is constantly engaged, like Shiva, in intrigue, and perpetu- 
ally quarrelling with Boliwani, as Zeus with Hera. . Jupiter's 
rites are solemn and pure. Zeus is not only adored with 


bloody snerifice, but with public prostitution, as is Shiva. 


And, further, Zeus, like Amun, is worshipped between the 
pillars, thy Sivaitic emblom of the lingam. That there wa 
vinaterial tatnt ef Turanism. even in the Latins, was inevit- 
thle from thei netehborhood to the Ktrusenns, a mixed race 
of Turans and \rvans, ol Phanician eNiraction Vhis will 
ly ! 1 t ir fem i les thing unknown to the 


1 1 . ’ 
Arvans, who, havine been blessed with a divine revelation, 


ile Verl did ho) ( mull SSO] ite hile { ol mt X Wiil th 1 ate it q's. 
It Wil | ecine 1} uray . es 1] t thie | iheiple of 
the Shakti Ors fe je’ ¢ ory i the | crept mito thie 
Hindu mythology, and those derived from it. In the 
Pin ns Sit swiitl hy bordele of i betes im thre } ttroness of 
t| { L lea but 3 ltogvether an abstraction, 
til ! part im t ‘ i history 1} Disddnie Uso. Is 
‘i | thre he biitl of the Jun t | tks 
the enereyv of Vishnu, is tl nldess of love and | iuty, 
and is, in every attribute, similar to Aphrodite All the 
othe une t re are thousands, in a theology which 1 bers 
thirtv-three muillions of deities May ¢ isily be reduced down 


to Bohwani, the consort of Shiva, and the Turan Po. 
Schlegel has hazarded the conye cture that the Phoenician 
Hastoreth, t] Phrygian Cybele, the Mphesian Artemis, and 
the German Hertha only differ in unessential points from 
this SEUCU NUN colle ss. He picture is Iy Hho means a 
pleasing one. She is represented as having four arms, with 
which she brandishes weapons of destruction, and a human 


head. She wears a chain of human heads, alternately black 
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and white, that reaches from her neck to her thighs, and 
around her waist is a eincture of gory human hands. It 
must be admitted that the nations above quoted worshipped 
her under more agreeable forms.* 

Coleman and Vans Kennedy both state that there is a sect 
in India which worships exclusively these Shaktis, but they 
are in error. That they are adored secretly and in the most 
bestial manner there is no doubt, but it is by men of every 
caste and every sect, and is an orgie which words cannot 
describe. Every law of Manu is, for the time, abrogated. 
Every one, Brahmans included, eats meat, and drinks strong 
liquor from the same cup. And, when the festival is con- 
cluded, the votaries return home, but never recognize each 
other publicly or otherwise. It is very possible that the 
secret worship of Cybele was of a similar character. 

As Schlegel has pointed out the identity of Artemis and 
Bohwani, it may be well to inquire how this goddess came to 
be associated with the moon. It probably arose from a mis- 
conception of the cow's horns of Isis, which the Ephesians 
believed to be a crescent moon, not knowing the mystie mean- 
ing of the emblem. For as Chanda the moon, in the Hindu 
theogony, is a male, it is obvious that there has been some 
misconstruction. 

Of the m un children of Shiva and Bohwani, few are 
worthy of note save Ganesha and Iswara, though the latter 
seems most frequently considered as Shiva himself! Ganesha, 
now known as Ganapati, has a special sect of his own, and is 
represented in his temples with the head of an elephant. He 
is the god of the human intelleet, and is distinguished in the 
Hindu mythology by what a Yankee would term cuteness, 
Sir William Jones considered him to be tdentical with Janus, 
as also did Pomey in his Pantheum Mythicum. We know so 
little of the Roman god that it is hard to decide upon the cor- 
rectness of the hypothesis, Ganapati, as special vol of human- 
ity, certainly seems to have the same bearing as Buddha to 
wards fetichism. But there is a slight difference between 


* Hekate may also be taken for Bohwani. who, in her combat with Bali, the 
Hindu Typhon, assumes a gigantic figure with A hundred arms. And Briareus 
may have a similar origin. 
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the man-god and the deity who cares specially for the human 
intellect. It is very slight, doubtless, vet from the seeming 
identity of this god with the Tartar deity Hans, and with the 
Babylonish Oannes, it would seem that he is distinctly Turan, 
and, therefore, Jan, or Janus may be one and the same with 
Cranesha. Niebuhr has pointed out that the two heads of the 
Roman deity were given him so that he might survey with 
equal eve the welfare of the Rhamnes and the Quirites, between 
whose towns his temple was built. And he thinks further, 
that this deity belonged to the Sabines, who were Gaels. As 
the Gaels were Aryans, and Ganesha is Turanie, he must have 


been adopted by the Kelts and Germans from the ‘Turanie 


( ent which they dis sessed in Kurope. 

Iswara, whether son of Shiva, or Shiva himself, is univer 
Saulive recountz | as Ba Clius, lt is strange that a nation who 
have from the remotest historic times, abjured the use of 
liquor, should have in their Pantheon the prototvpe of the 
jolly conquering 1 Baechus. But there is no doubt of 
it, for the universal testimony of the ancients is, that Bacelus 
came from Ind | ing the care-destroving cuy There is 
a goddess who presides over drinkin but tl seusily ex 
prlecinne it 1 yvorship of the Shaktis, intoxication 1s a 
SO naet of relic Lhe co ind is “dr drink till 
vou ll on tl round t] Cl ! » and drink ill Bat 
Iswara takes no pa 1 these rites, nor is he a distinguished 
deity among the Ilindus, though Shiva frequently speaks of 
himself as Iswara. The worship of Bacchus, or, rather, drink 


ng, Was nota vice ol the yj rans, for the sin ple reason that 
they for a long time were unacquainted with the secret of fer 
mentation. At prggent they manage to make a drink from a 
Mareo Poloand Friar Rubre 
quies, both mention, though not approvingly, the fermented 


mare's milk at the Khan’s table. Probably in Nanadu a better 


/ 


mushroom, an 


beverage is used. From these facts, we must doubt the 
] 


Turanie origin of Iswara, and rather believe that when the 


western Hindus, that is, the Turans, became acquainted with 


} } 


wine, they immediately added Iswara to the family of Shiva. 


Sut wine, as almost every art and invention, will be traced to 
an Aryan brain. 
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In the Hindu mythology we find clearly the traces of that 
older, purer faith which was the special characteristic of the 
Aryans, but disfigured by the Turan vorship of Shiva. The 
resemnblance, theretore, of the Llellenie and cognate races, is 
due to two things; first. to their Arvan ancestry, from which 


they derive the idea of Apollo, or the sun god, as distinct 


Irom t uran worship of the in itsell ind secondly, to 
the sa rence that corrupted the Ilindu ethics and reli 
" his latter resemblance does not necessitate actual com 
mu etween the Hellenes and Pelasgi on the one hand 
und the Hind mt other: for listory teaches us that no 
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i Phe fact is, tl here 


' 
as mongol which are distinetly Arvan. 


are Aryan nomadsas well as Mongol, if Mongol is to be used 


to designate Khamites. The golden horde which exists to this 
day is Arvan: the Cossacks of the Don, and many of the tribes 
ealled Uraliar _ are of the same stock. Yet most untortunately 


the word is taken universally as Khamitie. This will account for 


thestrange fact that almost all writers, save Bunsen, have failed to 


recognize that Europe was peopled by Turans before the Arvan 
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disp rsion. Th - Wiis The race ol libel «*\ 


vers Whom the 


Ilebrews, most distinetly an Aryan nation, were commanded 
D to root out The Tt nd avesta. and the ancient ones of the 


| ws, bear ness that they eonecived thie thre same 
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for this terrible couple. Blood and lust were the principles of 
the religion. Let us ask ourselves if the same faith could have 
produced Lhe noble sentences which indieate the nature of 


Brahm ? 


Arr. Il l. Galerie des conte mporaines illustres. De Lomicnte. 
Paris. 

2. Portraits litteraires. Par Cuar.es-Ava. Samre-Bevve. 

3. Histoire de Port-Royal. Sv. Bevve. 

4. Vie, Potsies et Pensées de Joseph Delorme. Sv. Bevve. 

5. Galerie des Goons de Lettres au Dirneuvieme siecle. Cu. Ron 

6. Noureanr Portraits litferaires. Gusrave PLancue. 

7. Ouvres completes de Vicror Huco. Paris. 

Madame de Girardin, daughter of the accomplished Sophie 
Gay, ni spouse deceased of the present editor of the Lihert 
newspaper of Paris, invented, in years gone by, a cruel simile 
touching the breaking of the bond of friendship between 
Victor Hagoan | Suinte-Bouve, when both were at the thresh- 
old of them literary lives. “ Neinle-Beuve était un procle ou 
Vietor Hugo mettait du bois.” said the sareastic authoress of 
“Le Vicomte de Launay,” and added, with the accent of doom 
forecast: “ Vielor Tlago wen met pl we” ~~ Although she did not 
live to witness the serene triumph of Sainte-Beuve’s later 
years, Madame de Girardin realised before she died the failure 
of her implied prediction ; for the reputation of him who was 
one day to write the “ Causeries de Lundi,” continued to 
develop itself after his separation from Hugo, and at the 
time of his demise he was regarded as the foremost of 
that renowned and cultivated craft, the literary critics of 
France. 

Charles Auguste Sainte-Beuve was born, and for the first 
fourteen years of his life resided, in Boulogne, that old, ugly, 


Anglo-French town; that cheery haven which so many sea- 


worn travellers to the Continent have reached with rapturous 
relief, to leave it behind them in their flight toward Paris, 
with, quite possibly, that same unconcerned delight in which 
Sainte-Beuve quitted it half a century ago. He never re- 
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visited his native place, which does not appear to have been 
for him an over-hallowed spot, nor one of rosy reminiscences. 
Boulogne meant his infancy, and his infancy meant poverty 
in a dreary sea-side city, where he was reared by his mother 
and aunt, who were English calvinists; his father, a govern- 
ment clerk on a moderate salary, having died while the 
future critic was yet unborn. Educated with all the rigor of 
ealvinistic principles, the child-fanatic, who sometimes rose 
in the night to iterate his prayers, nevertheless became the 
sceptic who, in 1868, so eloquently and sturdily defended 
Renan and his works. The young puritan was promptly 
made acquainted with some of the English poets, for whom 
he evinced a great fondness, particularly Wordsworth and 
Crabbe, and he terminated his ancient classics, carrying off 
prizes for Latin verse, at the Bourbon and Charlemagne 
colleges. Upon leaving college he walked the Paris hospitals, 
and studied medicine, which first unsettled the religious 
teaching received at maternal hands, and his subsequent 
reading of the encyclopedists undermined it more completely. 
Locke, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Diderot, Condillac, and others, 
were his favorite masters, and while yet but a youth, his 
enthusiasm for them, and the calling of wa homme de lettres, 
was such that he east aside the surgeon’s knife for the gray 
goose-quill of the journalist, in which capacity he commenced 
his remarkable career on the Paris “ Globe.” 

Victor Hugo had already written the “Odes et Ballades,” 
and if not then the lyric king that he was eestatically styled 
by his admirers of a later era, he had acquired a lustre anda 
repute which placed him at the head of a literary clique, con- 
sisting of Barthélemy, Méry, Alf ’de Musset, de Vigny, and 
others, who called themselves the romanesques, and who, in 
1823-6, made vigorous war upon the classiques, for the empire 
of lettered France. Forced to elect, Sainte-Beuve decided 
for the latter, and his onslaught upon the “ Odes et Ballades”’ 
is recited to this day by those envious of Hugo, whilst it 
procured for its author, at the time, the advances of the 
poet, glad to weleome so clever an adversary to his house, 
and the celebrated réunions intimes de la rue Notre-Dame-des- 


Champs. During his intimacy with Hugo, and his school, 
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Sainte-Beuve published (1828) his “ Tableau de la Poésie 
Frangaise du Seiziéme Siécle,” which was undertaken with a 
view to compete for the prize offered by the French Academy 
for a work on that subject. His original design grew into a 
larger plan, and the term set for the prize was passed, but 
France gained thereby a much more elaborate treatise. In 
1829 the “ Poésies et vie de Joseph Delorme ” made its 
appearance, being an autobiography purporting to have been 
written by a medical student, who had died of consumption. 
The eccentricity and exaggeration of the phrase, and the 
motif of this latter publication, excited equivocal remark, if 
not downright disesteem. In the autobiography Sainte- 
Beuve adverts to the indications in himself of the germs of 
the very disease of which he died forty years later, and fore- 
shadows coolly his own fate. “ Les Consolations ”’ (verse), 
which came out in 1830, were pretty much of the extravagant 
complexi m of the “ Poésies Delorme,” but served to keep 
the neophyte before the public, as did his quarrel with Victor 
Hugo, which took place about this time. More or less 
scandal was mixed up with the account of the sudden 
estrangement, the truth of which has, in reality, never been 
known. But he of “the eagle's eve and the heart of the 
hare,” as Cousin, innocently enough, once described his 
friend, quitted the sanctuary of Hugo and the romanesques, 
of which up to this time he had been an assiduous frequenter, 
never to put foot there again; and denying from that mo- 
ment his whilom gods, he pointed a series of newspaper 
articles, disdainful and irreverent, for them and _ their 
temples. 

Whatever the Cause, the bad blood in the hearts of both 
Hugo and Sainte-Beuve lasted bitter to the end. At the pub- 
lic ceremony of induction to the chair, at the French Academy, 
so thronged by the literary and fashionable worlds of Paris, 
by a singular fortune, in 1845, it was upon Victor Hugo that 
the duty fell of replying to the admission speech of the hon- 
ored and now radiant Sainte-Beuve ; and, as was and is the 
complimentary custom, in that reply, to review with genial 
nicety and more or less emotion, the chief efforts of the fresh- 
man which had won him academical distinction. Hugo's 
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chance and memory, upon this occasion, were only too good. 
In his florid and impressive style he spoke at length of al- 
most everything and everybody, yet managed, blandly but 
utterly, to ignore the literary labors of the recipicndaire, the 
frown and flutter of his dismayed friends who were come to 
hear him complimented, down even to the diminished pre- 
sence and clouded aureola of the ireful new member. 

It was in reference to this severance, and Saint-Beuve’s 
manifestoes of hostility, above alluded to, that Madame de 
Girardin spoke the words quoted at the commencement of 
this paper; and though pestered and exasperated by the con- 
tinued ridicule and rebuke of members of the Hugo set, 
among Whom such adepts as Alphonse Karr were not the 
least pertinacious, Sainte-Beuve continued, and with great 
distinction, his avocation in the * Revue de Paris,” and the 
scholarly and brilliant * Kevae des Deux Mondes.” 

In 1830 he contributed to the “ National ” newspaper, and 
shortly after was an intimate friend of Lammenais, under the 
influence of which profound but mystical thinker, he pub- 
lished, when not far from thirty, his novel, * Volupté,” a wild’ 
and crude, if clever painting, of the spiritual experience of 
Lacordaire. 

Notwithstanding that he had been one of the most earnest 
of the staff of the Democratic “ National” ata pre vious epoch, 
M. Sainte-Beuve deprecated the events of 1848, in which the 
soi discat protector of his youth, Victor Hugo, glorified; yet, 
like that protector, he became reconciled to the revolution 
and the presideney of Louis Napoleon, and, in all sober con- 
sclence, clung to Napoleon Lif. and the empilie, which Hugo, 
outwitted and disgusted, has so irrationally and obstinate ly 
assailed. Capricious and vacillating, Sainte-Beuve had un- 
doubtedly proved himself to be, yet, as the other has never 


claimed to be celestial, otherwise than in a lyrical way, how 


one-sided a pretext, if it be the reason why, ever since their rup- 
ture and the days of the salon rue Notre-Dame des Champs, 
Hugo’s steady and dazzling literary fame has been persist- 
ently put forward to dwarf, by contrast, that more modest but - 
most estimable field of letters, in which Sainte-Beuve served 
and shone. Be it that, however. or the critie’s relative 
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failure as a poet—let the reason be what it may—the fact of 
this perpetual confrontation is notorious; hence the junction 
of these two names at the heading of this article, and hence, 
of necessity, a few cursory remarks upon Sainte-Beuve’s 
great contemporary, the author of the “ Chatiments ” and the 
* Misérables.” 

The other is senior by only about two years, but more pre- 
cocious. Hugo's prestige as a poet is of earlier date, and the 
Academy of Toulouse crowned him for his ** Moise sur le Nil,” 
in 1820, when he was but eighteen. His massive reputation 
of to-day, however, is not a universal one, far-reaching 
though it be. Let those of his extollers, old or new, who 
anable to topple the eminent French eritic from his pedestal 
inveighed against the religious, the political, and the literary 
turpitudes of the writer of “ Volupté,” seemed to rely upon a 
general belief in the imfallibility of their great republican 
model, the voluntary exile of Guernsey. For all that, the 
immortal sonneteer is anything but free from politicalblemish, 
if flawless and re spl ndent otherwise. 

“TL Evénement” newspaper, which made its first appearance 
on the 3lst of July, 1848, was known from the start as the 
Hugo paper, and to have been created to sustain Victor 
Hugo, in a possible contingency, as head of the state. If 
not an out-and-out Orleanist at its birth, it was, at all events, 
devoted to the election of Orleanist candidates for the cham- 
ber. Proudhon, the socialist, was contemned in its columns as 
“a miserable advocate of the people,” which possibly might 
have been owing to the fact that the quaint philosopher, who 
admired Boileau, was no rhapsodist for Victor Hugo.* The 
last-named had sung, the year before, in bewitching verse his 
adulation of Charles X., and, after the fall of Louis Phillipe, 
the “ Evénement” became a beacon light for the mob, and, 
eventually, a supporter of Louis Napoleont for the presi- 
dency, and wae d doughty var for sonapartism. In its 


* Proudhon declared that a Rhine boatman, whom he heard rhyming and 
whistling at his work, improvised Llugo’s Orientales. 

+The introduction of its new conviction in the ELvénement has the true Hugo 
sing: “La gloire de son nom est une lettre de change qwil fout quil acquitte. Mf. 
Cavagnac (an opponent), duic’est un inconnu. M. Louis Bonaparte, on sait par 
on le prendre me pent l salt par so nom et le manier I’ 
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leaders, perhaps from the very pen of the author of “ Na- 
poleon le Petit,’ was boundless praise lavished upon the 
prince, declared to be “the choice of God and the choice of 
the people ; ‘a Cwsar destined to make France the queen of 
nations!” Only when it came to light that Louis Napoleon, 
chosen, had a native will which Louis Napoleon yet to be 
voted for, had suppressed, and that he would prove no pup- 
pet for Victor Hugo to manipulate, did the latter wheel about 
and compose that wretched calumny which lies between the 
covers of “ Napoleon le Petit.” 

Of late years, Victor Hugo has been regarded by frenzied 
disciples as the paragon republican of ancient and modern 
history. “ The black bread of liberty we prefer,” he says, 
“to the white bread of servitude,’ an exclamation worthy of 
the time of Leonidas. But M. Hugo can have but about 
that appreciation of the black bread of liberty which a blind 
man has of colors, since he has never known want, nor been 
otherwise than pecuniarily successful in his business with his 
publishers. His father, a general, made a count by his king, 
lived until the son was twenty-six, and before the latter was 
thirty he was aceorded a pension of fifteen hundred franes— 
equivalent to six hundred dollars of the present day—for his 
volume of Odes et Ballades ; and Charles X., at the author’s 
personal solicitation, when about to marry, granted the poet 
a further annuity of fifteen hundred franes, ho part of which 
did he ever look wpon, so far as known by the imperial 
treasury clerks, as the repellant bread of servitude. The 
“Rappel” newspaper, originated in Paris under the recent law, 
which grants even license to the turbulent Gallic press, is the 
old “ Evénement” revived, with the same editorial staff, the 
two Hugo SOLS, Charles and brancois Victor who, with all 
the Hugo ebullition, have not a grain of their father’s genius 
—a M. Vacquerie, and others. It signalizes itself among the 
journals of the capital by its gross yy rsonal attacks upon the 
emperor and his family, whilst it is boisterously red in its 
socialist proclivities. In case of a revolution, it stands ready 
to support Victor Hugo’s claims to the presidency, short of 
which his partisans would not dare to proffer him ; for the 


author of Les Misérables is a declared and aspiring party 


chief. 
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M. Sainte-Beuve was never a politician, in the sense in 
which his overshadowing coeval has been and is. The 
senate was the goal of the critic’s political ambition, and 
his political claims lay in a temperate but unswerving devo- 
tion to Louis Napoleon, at a critical moment, and in his con- 
tributions, expounding imperial policy, which long held place 
in the “ Moniteur,” then the official journal of the empire. Nor 
was his devotion without sacrifice to himself: friends and 
connections he forsook in numbers when, in 1852, he came 
out as a champion of the new order of things. And few of 
the political writers of that eventful period, opposed to im- 
perialism, who have not been probed and nettled by his 
caustic pen, though his fealty was not only never bought, 
but, to the last, was poorly requited by the government he 
served. 

In 1853, he was appointed to inangurate, at the col- 
lege of France, the course of Latin poetry, which had 
been suspended years before. Ilis favorite Virgil would, 
naturally, have formed a large feature in this labor, which 
was one of love as well as of honor and profit to him. But 
those modern Gracchi, those insatiable patriots, the students, 
had, as was afterwards demonstrated, something in their 
heads more pugnacious and aggressive than eclogues and 
bucolics. In M. Sainte-Bauve, as he then appeared, they 
pretended to see only the apostate’of 1848 —he whom they 
no longer loved—he, who with Armend Carrel, had been “to 
the foot of the Guillotine, to collect there the last words and 
testaments of the republican fathers,” and who, nevertheless, 
had suffered himself to be decorated with a cross of the 
emperor's order, and on the Sete day of Napoleon ! The 
crowd was great, and when M. Sainte-Beuve, accompanied 
by M. Ampere, showed himself upon the platform, a storm 
of cries and whistlings of the most ominous description 
greeted them, during which the newly-made professor gravely 
unrolled his manuscript. He commenced reading, but the 
noise redoubled, and was now varied with choruses from the 
street songs then in vogue, and, as he persisted, finally 
the seats were torn from the floor and the doors were un- 
hinged, with a menacing crash. “ You dishonor the repu- 
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tation of the youth of France,” cried the indignant lecturer. 
“Tt is you who have dishonored the literature of France by 
your political conduct,” vociferated the republican students. 
“You have insulted me, and I withdraw,” rejoined Sainte- 
Beuve, mortified and astounded. “ Which is precisely what 
we demand,” was shouted in answer, and, in spite of the 
protestations of M. Ampére and others present, the grieved, 
and now unpopylar professor abandoned his place, and 
relinquished at once what had been a coveted charge. 

Four years later, however, he accepted the post of maitre des 
conf: rences at the normal school, where he was much liked and 
respected. Tardily, but finally, his bidding to Compiégne 
reached him ; he went there, and quitted the emperor with joy 
in his heart, and the promise of his coming elevation, which made 
him senator in 1865. For nearly twelve years had he waited 
for this elevation, to which so many ordinary intellects have 
attained, sometimes almost without delay or effort. He was 
raised to it when it had become impossible to ignore his supe- 
rior ability and augmented claims, and when it would have 
been shameful to refuse him. For this took place only when 
he was relatively wasted by a protracted and arduous life of 
unceasing occupation, and when, from sheer exhaustion, he 
was no longer at his apogee. The senate reached, and 
Sainte-Beuve’s political ambition was compassed—once 
there, and his life, if still busied, was a perfect peace. 

Of all the proserifs of 1851; of all the notable opponents 
to Napoleon III. and his dynasty, whether legitimisf, 
Orleanist, democrat, or rouge, no one, for +7 decade back, 
has made himself more conspicuous than the self banished 
bardat Guernsey. Necessarily his publications have contrbuted 
to that effect, and he meant they should; but his pompous 
letters and political communications, his flourished refusal to 
accept the emperor's amnesty for political offences, his recep- 
tions and vaunted asylum to mouthing tacticians who got 
scared away from home, his advertised charities, and the end- 
less mutterings or warnings of the sage of Guernsey—in a 
word, his vast and constant attitudinizing has made of him 


one of the most consequential, if not the most dangerous, of 
the sworn and banded foes of the Bonaparte régime. Of a 
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certain political church he is the god ; and, inviolable as the 
kaiser or the pope, his followers bow to his fiat with shaking 
knees. His edicts are promulgated in superb language, it is 
true—brief, metallic, and oracular. One which was printed 
in the “ Rappel” of the 15th October last, is a fair example. It 
related to an intended meeting, eleven days later, to protest 
against the non-convocation of the chamber, by the govern- 
ment—which protest would have been an, incipient but un- 
wise revolution. Abbreviated, it reads thus: 

“Personne, le 26 Octobre, ne doit_descendre dans larue. . . . Que 
le peuple s‘abstienne et le chassepot est paralys¢, etc. ete. Tel est mon 
conseil. . . . . Un dernier mot: le jour ou je consecillerai une 
insurrection j ‘y serai. Mais cette fois je ne la conscille pas.—JLugo, 

His inconsistency may have been the cause which raised 
up doubters in the same sincerity as Victor Hugo, when they 
came to view his professions in the past by the light of some 
of his acts. A flatterer of royalty when his personal ends 
were gained, and Louis Napoleon's old and fond confederate, 
what wonder that not a few are skeptical of his thirsty 
democracy or his sonorous invective against the Bonapartes of 
the present day? What a reflecion upon his sagacity, in 
the minds of many, even of his republican friends, must 
have been his ostentatious patronage of a person like 
Rochefort! A revolutionary scribbler whose calibre was 
measured by a squib; whose political theory sacrificed all 
principles to success, and who inspired a precious band, 
in which, unfortunately, are many like him — men avowedly 
as unscrupulous as the editor of the scurrilous and extin- 
guished “ Lanterne.” Samples are they of that wild agrarian 
stamp which surges in demoniac masses from the depths of 
the earth, at the first toesin of a Paris insurrection, and whose 
chiefs M. Griéroult of the “Opinion Nationale,” and himself a 
democrat, denounces as “valtiquere,’ “scourges of democracy,” 
and “ would-be apers of Danton and Robespierre.” * Such 

* “There is nothing more unlike 1793 than 1869,” are the words of the “ Opinion 
Nationale.” “The business of that epoch was to overthrow the feudal and catho- 
lic world; the work of the present day is to reconstruct..... and those who 
wish to ascertain the relative measures of the two undertakings, have only to 
compare the great destroyers of those days with their imitators of the present: 


Mirabeau and Danton — Rochefort and Vacquorre!” (one of the editors of the 
Kappel.) 
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is the party which the lion of Guernsey aims to lead, thereby 
exposing the weak punctilio of a selfish and thwarted ambi- 
tion* in the choice of means to aid it. The brotherhood 
was in great number at the congress of Lausanne last Sep- 
tember, where met in conclave the fire-brands of Europe, 
mostly of the socialist persuasion, and fitly selected Victor 
Hugo as their president. With childish gravity he urged his 
idea of a European United States — with Hugo chief ma- 
gistrate, of course—an idea born of his soaring genius 
and his inflated nonsense. On the other hand, the 
unblushing parsimony of the august hero of Guernsey, as 
concerns the solid fruits of his intellect — which was so pub- 
licly shown up and condemned at the announcement of 
l Homme qui rit ; and the exorbitant price charged by the pub- 
lishers, following the directions of the author —has given 
rise to a speculation as malicious as plausbile, touching the 
fiscal position of the poet-politician. The author-millionaire, 
it is averred, has nothing more damaging to the sale of his books 
to fear, than the destruction of the empire. The day of the 
establishment of the republic, it is clear that Victor Hugo 
would have to abandon his character of exile and emigre, 
and go home to France. There, it is doubtful whether 
he could ever again so well invest his poetical genius 
and histrionie patriotism, as he has of late years done 
at Guernsey. The bread of exile has been simply a gold 
mine for him; he has been told so by venomous detrac- 
tors, who further pretend that, returned to France and free- 
dom, he would be just as republican and social as ever, if it 
continued to be of the same importance to his purse. 

For years, then, Hugo has been prominent asa party man, and 
the popular notion of his desires, if not his designs, is rarely 
contradicted. His wealth is considerable, and daily increas- 
ing; and he leads two lives at his comfortable mansion at 
Guernsey: the one of the admired author and constant 
student, represented by his publications ; the other that of a 
political posensy —a martyr of the stage, with an eye to 
compensation. 


* He was candidate for president of France in 1848, but was forced to withdraw 
before Louis Napoleon. 
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During the years from 1861 to 1865, had any one desiring 
to renew his subscription to the Paris “Constitutionnel” hap- 
pened to have gone to the office of that journal, of a Sunday 
afternoon, say from two to three o’clock — no impossible oc- 
currence in Paris, by the way — he would have espied behind 
the iron fencing to the desk-tops but a solitary individual. 
Absorbed in his occupation, that individual would have dis- 
covered to the visitor only his calotte, or little black cap 
which covers the top of his head, whence escaped a few 
locks of gray hair, which must have been blond before 
silvered with age. The person in question was M. Sainte- 
Beuve, busied at correcting the proof of his causerie to 
appear in Monday’s, paper. After having revised the 
proof with minute attention and untiring pains—in the 
lonely silence of that great hall, with its vast ceiling, 
painted by one of the Coypels, which is the outer office 
of the establishment — M. Sainte-Beuve —Voncle Beuve, 
as the poet Beaudélaire used familiarly to call him — re- 
turned to the little circle of his fellow-contributors to 
the “ Constitutionnel ” and others, which formed for an hour 
or so in the rear office, on the afternoon of the day mentioned. 
Besides Sainte-Beuve, the group regularly comprised Nestor 
Roqueplan and Paulin Limayrac, a trio which, of all Paris, 
was perhaps as well fitted as any to inspect and appreciate 
the literature, and judge the politics of France of the nine- 
teenth century. Laurentjean, Achard, Aubert, and other 
lesser, but still considerable lights, swelled the coterie of 
which Sainte-Beuve was an idol and the oracle. Théophile 
Gautier, Philaréte Chasles, Edmond About, Jouvin, A. 
Duchesne, Jules Janin, Aug. Villemot, Fiorentino, Sarcy, 
Paul St. Victor, Claretie, Aubryet, and scores of others— 
most of whom are, or were, popular authors and well-known 
journalists—are names which represent a force in matters of 
literary and art criticism unequalled in the world, and a 
guild which acknowledged Sainte-Beuve as its illustrious 
leader. 


Criticism in France is a fine art by itself, of which no mere 
pedagogue can pass professor. A long, serious apprentice- 
ship, with native and manifest ability at the outset, are the 
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first acquirements for the humblest of its grades. Not in 
France, as in America, and frequently enough in England, 
does some bookish knight, his visor down, yet invested with 
all a critic’s might, vault into the arena of literature and art, 
and bluster forth his dicta with undisputed force; nor, as 
here, can the flippant sciolist qualify with lofty doubt, or 
befog with sapient phrase, the opinions of a plastic or indis- 
criminating class of readers. The public which Sainte-Beuve 
addressed have long been accustomed to criticise the critic ; 
competent to refute, or quick to modify an unjust judgment, 
the cultured community has a voice which, whenever raised, 
is never passed by unheeded. French criticism does not 
merely expose the faults, but, in friendly temper, it ferrets 
out, and in an intelligible manner examines, de vous & mois, 
the beauties of a production. It classifies with signs and 
numbers understood by all. Satire and art, if apt to be 
over-estimated, are, on the other hand, never confounded 
with baser stuff; whilst sterling erudition, and that homely, 
often traceless, toiling after fact, are recognised and duly 
prized. As the most confident charlatan could not withstand 
the scrutiny of the average-educated French classes, so no 
prestige, however lustrous, would blind them to a writer's 
positive imperfections. 

Few men have been more criticised than the prince of 
critics, Sainte-Beuve himself, and perhaps no author was 
ever more sensitive to censure or derision. The Duchess 
d’Abrantés nicknamed him Sainte Jévue; and in the 
“Figaro ” of the day, referring to hissecession from Victor 
Hugo and the romeanesques, Alphonse Karr, in an anonymous 
article headed, “TAffreux Bonhomme,”’ berated him with 
claws and beak, and followed him up with irony and bitter 
fun—phrases from which diatribe are still extant, as for years 
the subject of it was often dubbed by witty haters, laffreux 


bonhomme “That good soul of a critic,” said the “ Rivarol” 
newspaper, in- 1842, reviewing Sainte-Beuve’s first numbers 
of the “ Historie de Port Royal,” “ who plucks and pecks at 
the works of others, in all the wisdom and charity in which 
a dévote plucks and pecks at the acts of her less self-delighted 
neighbor.” And again: “ That Jansenist who dares to chant 
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his yellow and sickish prose only under cover of the arches 
of Port Royal,” are Sainte-Beuve and his book graciously 
yclept. 

The French critics of the day, with no assumption of in- 
fallibility, are acute, cultivated, and, in the main, conscien- 
tious men. Indiscriminate praise, or sweeping censure, is 
their horror, as the balance of defect and merit, patiently 
sought for and brought down, is their real and only test. 
The society of mutual admiration, as we know it in 
America — especially in the “modern Athens” —there 
keeps low its well-cuffed head, though if reciprocal puff be 
rarer as a systematised thing, the records of French criticism 
do not show the fraternity to have always been immaculate. 
The Cid had its Seuderi, and for a long time Corneille was 
persecuted by a d’Aubignac; whilst Bossuet, and Fénelon 
too, had a Faidit—unfit or knavish judges. Racine was con- 
demned by clever rivals, and as England had a Denny, so 
France was infested by a Desfontaines, who excused his 
cunning, but illiterate abuse, upon the plea that he had to 
live in some way. Janin and Fiorentius (an Italian), of our 
time, plausibly explained acts of theirs which had been stig- 
matised as corrupt—where their interest was said to have 
colored their verdict—but a spot on both will ‘always linger. 
“An excellent critic should be an artist, one with much 
science and taste, and without prejudice and envy,” says 
Voltaire, but he adds that it would be difficult to find such. 
So difficult, indeed, that even the great satirist, all critic hors 
ligne, that he set up to be, was possessed by what he should 
have lacked to personify his compact formula, for he assuredly 
hadenvy. The French standard of the present century, as 
maintained by Gautier, Nillemot, and Jouvin, is one of fun- 
damental laws, with purity, experience, taste, and common 
sense as articles of faith. Without being Quintilians, per- 
haps, these are three veteran masters we have named, whom 
none who know them would deny to be such, not even the 
witty sneerer at Rousseau, could he wake up and scan their 
model yet thorough and impartial examinations. Masters, 
too, of a temper and a justice superior to the measure of 
Voltaire’s pen, and of the plainest prose wherewith to render 
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an exquisite perception ; masters, by the side of whose swift 
and simple style the commentaries of Ruskin are tangled and 
profuse, Mathew Arnold is labored and common-place, and 
Colley Cibber a pretentious drone. 

In France, then, where there is no Paternoster Row and 
few mere panygerists like Brimley, or finical cnxutiles like 
Helps—in France all who are recognized as critics are held 
by a fastidious public to the code. All, with rare exceptions, 
are tested, reliable and potential men in their various depart- 
ments, and all, with Sainte-Beuve to head the list, have a 
large and important place in French belles lettres. 

The function of criticism he inculeated as he exercised it— 
with a single-minded order and devotion, which, to the re- 
viewers of the paper-knife school, who can cut up a book 
which they have not cut open, would appear fanatical and 
fabulous. Yet his indulgence went hand in hand with his 
sincerity, and both kept company with his distinctive canons 
of taste which presided over all his interpretations. His fa- 
cial expression prompted, and his incomparable talent, his 
tact, and his unpedantic learning legitimatized the deference 
paid him by old and young of his own and other cliques. 
There was in his countenance ‘a certain combination of the 
prelate and the diplomatist, denoting an absence of animosity, 
and that ever-present delicacy which marked his sallies and 
his conversation. His large, pointed nose indicated the 
sturdy inquirer and examiner; whilst another shade to his 
features, and a rapid movement of his nostrils showed how 
little he brooked opposition to, or even divergence from, his 
literary rescript. Skittish like a blood-horse, irritable like a 
poet, individual like a pretty woman, the least thrust or re- 
flection straightened him upon his members and put him on 
his defenee. He has also been likened to one of those great 
iron boilers with the exterior painted white or black, which 
appear to the ordinary spectator to be cold and calm, and in- 
offensive. But within their sides struggles a formidable, if 
prisoned"foree, which is ever ready to break forth. From 
the smallest issue conceivable—one opened with the prick of 
a pin—a jet of boiling vapor will spurt out, sharp and unex- 
pected, to scald and sting the unwary trifler. Sainte-Beute 
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was something of that sort—that is Sainte-Beuve from fifty 
to sixty years of age, who, knowing the strength of his arm, 
rarely pardoned an emulous offender, but treated him as the 
Turk would the Moor. Yet, again, like a good-hearted 
woman, for a word that had touched him, or his suspicion 
that he had been over harsh, or that he had conquered, and the 
argument and the epigram gave way to social conference and 
the kindly jest. Opinions passed upon any man, great or 
small, inevitably disagree, but it was generally conceded that, 
by himself, the pére critic was amiable and full of feeling. 
Proud and difficult with his literary equals, his consciousness 
of sovereignty taught him a winning consideration for his 
inferiors. 

In the life and times of Louis XIV. he learned the theory 
of war. With Ampore he studied mathematics, and political 
economy with Proudhon—two friends whom he ever loved- 
and, save a speech or two in the senate, his public life out- 
side of his lectures and his writings was zero. For the im- 
perial family he had a true-regard, and a strong bond of 
ffiendship existed between the princess Mathilde, that en- 
lightened patron of the arts and letters, and their most bril- 
liant devotee. Upon entering the senate he resivned his post 
with the “Constitutionnel ” and a salary of 20,000 frances a 
year, (his other income amounted to a few hundred dollars 
only) and considering himself a rich man at present,* he 
made certain improvements in his modest residence of the 
rue du Montparnasse, where, with a single servant, he had 
lived for years. His study remained simple and unadorned as 
in his younger and poorer days, and was also used as his 
bed-chamber. Here he breathed his last, with barely the 
comforts of modern life about him, such was the primitive 
plainness of the man. 

‘Les Chatiments” of Victor Hugo, is by many considered 
his chef @eeuvre; not only on account of the skill and 
sublime beauties of many of its passages, but because it is 
perhaps the only book where the passion of the author seems 
real. Elsewhere, when M. Hugo speaks of his affections, his 
children, or his reveries, one suspects that the native senti- 


* His pay as senator was about $8,000. 
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ment is colored for effect. Doubtless it is to his verses and 
his plays that M. Hugo owes his literary pre-eminence ; still, 
as a poet and a playwright, we have no need nor intention to 
discuss him here, since his prose alone concerns us in this 
paper. His characteristic features, as found in his novels 
and other works, are so salient and striking, that a few of the 
commoner ones, we think all will allow, require little trained or 
refined sagacity in order to appreciate them. His “ Napoléon 
le Petit,” is a weak and unworthy production from so great a 
hand — wild denunciation, false prophecy, and a leaden dag- 
ger were aimed to stab with sarcasm or the autHor’s scorn. 
Incorrect in its details of the 2d of Dec mber, L851,* 
its reckless spite at men and things keeps pace with its inex- 
actitude. In most of the other narrations of Hugo, his 
partiality for the tragic, the melo-dramatic, or even the 
shocking in life and nature is perce ptible. “Notre Dame de 
Paris,” “ Les Misérables,” “ Les Travailleurs de la Mer,” 
“TL Homme qui rit,” abound in emotional, gorgeous, or hor- 
rible incident ; albeit n any of his former readers have, at pres- 
ent, a much diminishe d admiration for se nsational and 
fantastic writing. Forthem the milder and more strictly his- 
torical, though likewise dramatie quality of the elder Dumas, 
may prove monotonous; Sue is sometimes positively silly, 
and both are apt to cloy, whilst the Individual philosophy of 
Victor Hugo, as preached in numberless pages of “ Les 
Misérables, or “ Les Travailleurs,” is heavy in the extreme 
for everybody. As the schemes and situations of his fictions 
are depicted with high art and great impressiveness, so is his 
peculiar theorizing developed with power and vivid illustra- 
tion, though he seems to care little to persuade. The result 
is that with all his imperious prolixity, he gains few converts 
to the right as against the wrong which he decrees, even 
among those who devour his thrilling romances with wonder 
and delight. Taking, then, his prose works to compare them 
with the prose productions of Sainte-Beuve, which is the 
only means of approaching the semblance of a plane, would 
be like comparing a huge man-of-war, with her portentous 


* The writer of this article was an eye-witness of events Hugo pretends to 
} f t} 


narrate during that eventful day of the coup d'etat, 
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sides and bristling armament, to a pleasure yacht, with its 
fragile grace and rakish, yet peaceful fashion. Both are 
ships, as both Hugo and Sainte-Beuve are writers. Meyer- 
beer’s “ Prophéte,” abounding, as it does, in the grandest 
music, and in palpitating and gorgeous display, and “Le 
premier jour du Bonheur,” of Aubert, which wins by its gen- 
tle harmony, and dapper and more tender charm, ought not 
to be forced to a common test. Yet some such contrast is 
thrust upon one by the references to, and regrets for his 
quarrel and known dislike of Hugo —as of dimming conse- 
quence to his else brighter mark in letters—in the various 
obituaries the critic encountered in the Paris press. Far be 
it from us, to attempt to depreciate the literary renown and 
empire of Victor Hugo, whose vast originality as a delineator 
of graphic plots and weird studies and fancies, and whose 
cunning marvels in verse we, quite possibly, have not the 
spring and rebound of nerve needful to span or properly in- 
vestigate. We seck, rather, humbly to state our mind that 
the broad, and often sombre genius of the poet, playwright, 
romancer, and political conspiritor all combined, when 
flaunted forth by jealous enthusiasts as a sort of smothering 
pall, to stifle and conceal the less muscular talent of Sainte- 
Jouve, only serves as a background, after all, to bring more 
distinctly into view the subtle, yet sinewy prowess and 
radient qualities of the author, the artist, and the judge. 

If he who wrote the “Tableau de la Poesie Franeaise,” 
and “ La Vie de J. Delorme” at the age of twenty-four or 
five, was then but “ a stove into which Victor Hugo put the 
wood,” as Madame de Girardin so maliciously declared, in 
1844, when forty-five years of age, the author of “ Portraits 
Littéraires” has lighted, from fuel of his own furnishing, a 
fire of popular enthusiasm in his behalf, which, followed by 
the “Causeries de Lundi” (1851-57), when he was fifty- 
three, grew to be a blaze by the glare of which Hugo, the 
superior, might have read a new version of his “Moise,” and 
some other minor pieces, even so far away as Germany. In, 
1840 was commenced the “ Histoire de Port-Royal ’’—which 
is ecclesiastical chronicles of that Jansenist faith, whose 


votaries have mostly faded away (except, perhaps, in a few 
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Dutch villages) though the Jansenist theology once ranked 
a genius like that of Pascal among its upholders, and agi- 
tated educated France. This was first delivered as lectures at 
Lausanne, in Switzerland, and the work was only finished in 
L862. In 1845, his “ Portraits Contemporaires ” was issued, 
and they have lately been translated and published in this 
country ; but must be read in connection with his “ Caus- 
eries ” to reach a fair estimation of the gifts and versatility 
of Sainte-Beuve. There is a tender grace which espe ‘jal \ 
pervades his composition in the “ Portraits.” and this, with 
his finesse, appears to form a first and natur@l impulse, 
hardly betokening that keen, but ever courteous raillers 
oltene } rceptible inthe © Causertes.” This latter, though 
a virile power of the author, was one less exercised by him, 
whilst that genial refinement, which he seems most to delight 
in, gleams through one and the other of these works 

Not only for Victor Hugo did Sainte-Beuve lack sympathy. 
To a far greater man he has demied the superior merit 
now generally allotted to him at home. That skilled teacher 
in mental vivisection, the author of the Comedie Inamaine, 
never forgot certain sharp, it may be unreasonable, strictures 
passed by Sainte-Beuve upon his earlier writings. Balzaec’s 
dislike for him was reciprocated by Sainte-Beuve. It was 
Balzac who, in the Pecve Parisienne, in 1842, pointed out the 
blunder of Sainte-Beuve who, in his //isfotre de Port-Royal, 
made Corneille and Chevreau dine together at Port-Royal, 
instead of the Palais Royal; an error of singular absurdity, 
which, Balzac declared, merited for him who made it, the 
Sainte-Beuve of Madame d'Abranteés. 

But it seems to us that we can hardly be surprised that 
Sainte-Beuve was not impelled by an intuitive predilection 
for one who had conceived the “ Historie des Tr ize,” “On 
ménent les mauvaise Chemins,” * Une Téncébreuse Affaire,” 
and other gloomy or painful chapters from his tale of our 
every -day existence. The shocks of ignorant superstition, 
the dismal in vice, or the harsh in life, no matter how extra- 
ordinary, or lamentable, or true, had never intense at- 
traction for him who preferred, and the more so as he grew 
older, the contemplation of what was sunny, and mild, and 
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yracious —-the fairer side of nature. Anarchy in the streets, 
and the freaks of that bloody jade, called liberty by the 
French, he hated as he did mental anarchy, the Philistine 
mind and the barbarism of a spurious literature. His prin- 
cipal works proclaim this, as well as his earnestness, his sin- 
cerity, and his self-respect. His nice and appreciative mind 
certainly denoted the feminine instinct, and with the facts of 


his gossiping curiosity, his passion for elegant and airy com- 


position, his s il attention to detail, and marked preference 
for the society of women, earned for him at one time, 
among his®ontemporaries, the app ation of Sieur Sainte- 
Benve, Che brune and the blonde in turn had « ‘h been 
soverel nin the } vet's heart, and “ Est ee "on choisit qua d 

al - he once replied to a noble dame, who marvelled 
at such poor a rimination in his selections. 

For ¢] mie re mn, as specified, probably, most of Hugo's 
literati yo lally thr prose, Was even mol ci teful to 
the fastidious critic, than that of Balzae, as it is not redeemed 
by that ul unstraine | wisdom, nor quialitied 
bry that da mation of al ysis, which is oO truthful. sO 
rarely uneot Lso instructive in the “Comcdie Humaine.” 
It ought also to be said, that th mpler beauties of 
* Mod Ml ou.’ and sueh |? eclous andl ace inplished 
hints upon 2 { ; of art. as are contain 1 im “ Cousin 
Pon loth had moditied, in the latter vears of 
his | s te-bcuy first 1 ( of the itho talent, so 
that he « ed to murmur when the genius of Balzac was 
asserted and admired. 

Besides those of his works already referred to, Sainte- 


Beuve published lis * Panseés d Aout,” in verse, in 1837; 
1 Ports uit le I Dritiie “hg in ISt4, ana Ih” Kiude sul Virgil,” 
in I8D57. which, with his “ Nouveaux Lundis,” 1861-65, his 
contributions to the “ Dictionaire de la Conversation,” to 
the “Athenwum Frangais,’ his untinished study of 
Prudhon, and numberless pre faces and ¢ SSays, ¢ omprise the 
bulk of his literary labor. His poetry was finished and 
penetrating, but not remarkable; his “ Etude sur Virgil” 


was considered worthy of his reputation as a classical scholar, 


but his master-pieces, as before said, are his “ Portraits” and 
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his * Causeries.” In these are to be found the elements of 
the writers sentiment and sway; his fine apprehension of 
the pains and joys of the heart, and his witty wisdom of the 
world, and all are sketched with a deft and chaste use of the 
french language pe culiar to him, erst the poet and novelist 
who sat in Madame Récamier’s su/on as one of those chosen 
by the author, to listen to, and pronounce upon the manu- 
script of Chateaubriand’s autobiography. “ An Aristippus,” 
Savs an ardent Enelish eulogist, “minus the viees of that 
dlisetple of Socrates, who has ertticised almost eve rv great 


name in European letters, ancient and modern, with serupu 


lous attention, dl cacy, acuteness, ete., ete. Wi know 
absolutely nothing of such criticism in England!” 

Buloz, who was intimate with Sainte-Beuve, said of him: 
force de la ve jou “Me and we have nlready alluded to his 


clict wine Val if . Thi latter Wilts, howe Ver, spa modic, nd 


contined chiefly to his efforts in consolidating and simplify- 


ing the critic’s pl andart, and to lis literary dictum. If 
° 1] 1 ‘ ik banserl 
not an Whilve HY popular nah, Sainte-benve Was certainly 
het soured like balizac, nor ira ible like Hu . hie pre - 
Oceupatron ol the last ten vears of his life was the senate, or 
his place there, which did not give scope for much political 
hate or strife or unnelghborly pa r In religion he was 
‘atled ; Ji LISCHINST, fag 4 ( £ but by convict mm, not tron 


Hipp nt or fashionable unbelief, for im * La vie de Delorme ” 
he Ss} tks of hus s uples at that « ly ag \ about entering a 
eatholic church. Cousin, Ercfantin, Lamimenais, Lacordaire, 
were at different tim s the companions of lis stuclic ,, and by 
mans intimate with him, were declared to be but cuides 


and fellow-travellers in his adventurous journeys after the 


] 11 a } : ’ se 
new and marvellous. fn all my explorations,” he says, “J 
have never surrendered my will nor my judgment. J/oa 
desir de lout veqarder de pres nentrama a celle série dex- 
peru aN q / f ale po Yo gO Gg COHTS Ch physiologie 


orale.” In another place, sluding to the same subj ct, he 
Is report d to have sald i: Kn wn mot, pal observe €1 rie sement 


i 


ef dai SS] pres q possible Cintérienre le toutes les sour 


, oi : , 
CMTS, MAIS JO NE SUIS ¢ Pre «tats a 


hid’. Q)n if Mid jaovwdiss 
J 
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pris.” Even his defence of Renan’s Life of Jesus, has been 
palliated by a casuistic admirer, who declares it to be “a 
defence of the head, not by the heart.” “ Dans son fot intérienr 
il la trouvait mediocre,” says the exeuser, “ but he wished by 
his obstinacy to Impose on those about him.” 

One reason that he was looked upon as an unbeliever, was 
that he never replied to any such charges. He was for along 
time, while intimate with Proudhon, called it socialist, and he 
never contradicted the report, yet subsequent events proved 
clearly that he was never in any way mixed up with the 
maxim or the scheme ; of Rt lin, or Blane, or Hugo. His 
right of thought he deemed sacred, and not to be questioned, 
and for liberty of conviction, and of speech, within limits that 
exchided license, he was ever ready to combat. 

His activity was uncommon, and his craving for oceupa- 
tion, donbtless, shortened his days. His articles in the 

Te Ips hewspaper continued to within a short time of 
his decease. A discourse that he had prepared for the 
senate he had printed in that journal, when he realized that 
he would probably never again oceupy his seat in the 
assembly. “Vous voyvez je suis cloué dans mons fauteuil,” 
he remarked to a visitor, during his last confinement, “ je me 
vis plus-jassiste.” His death occurred on the Mth October 
last, after a painful illness, accompanied by surgical opera- 
tions. 

To the last his philosophy clang to him. His will 
expressly stated that no religious ceremony, nor any 
address, should take place at his funeral. He wished 
simply to be borne to his grave without any deputation 
from the different bod s to which he had ly longed in life, 
and he even expressed his preference for an early hour of 
the morninig—nine o'clock. “Je ne veux pas qu’ on débite 
du mauvais Francais sur ma tombe,” it was circulated he 
had said, and it expressed a poignant apprehension for the 
erent Freneh critic. His wishes were executed to the letter. 
* Adieu Sainte-Beuve,” were the only words uttered by one 
friendly voice, as the coffin of the life-long journalist and 
celebrity in letters disappeared from view. 
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Arr. ILL. 1. Sketches of the rites dud customs of the Greco- Russian 
CHhUren. By H. C. Romanorr. With introduction by the au 
thor of “The Heir of Redclitie.” 8 vo. London. 1868. 

2. A history of the Church of R . By A. N. Movravierrsr, 


chamberlain to his LTAL pe rial m UESsLy, and under procurator 


of the most holy governing synod, St. Petersburgh, 1838. 
Pranslated by the R R. W. Brackmor , Chaplain in Cron 
stadt to the Russian Company, and B. A. of Morton college 
Oxford. S vo. Oxford. 1842. 

a G i fe der Russischen Kire (History of th huissian 
Church.) Von Puiuppe Srrau bhatl LS30. 


Vhen Constantine the Great removed the seat of lis vast 
empire from Rome to Byzantium, he probably did not fore- 
see that he was laying the foundation of the ruin of Roman 
greatness. And when he made ¢ hristianity the state reli- 
gion, he as littl cemticdprate dl that ly changing huis « it} itol he 
was planting the seed of a schisi, in the church, which was to 
last for centuries. So little can we see ahead! So short- 
sighted are mortals! Yet these were the almost immediate 
results of his new policy. bor the bishop of Constantinople 
claimed equal rank with the pope of Rome, and of course, 
the latter insisted on his own preeminence. ‘These dis putes 
beeame cimbittered by the heresies which rent the chureh. 
in Which controversies the two metr politan > eonerally took 
opposite sides. The Arian and the Monophysit heresies, 
the contention between the Eastern and Western churches 
as to the mode of observine easter, the teonoclast contro- 
versy, the subjugation of Italy by the barbarians, and the 
rise of the Saracenic clipire, all contributed to keep alive 
the feud between Rome and Constantin ple , until the breach 
became incurable, 

We shall trace in the equ 1 the il effect this schism 
had upon Russia, not only as to her political relations 
with the rest of the world, but as to her social and do- 


mestic characteristics. The former branch of the subje ct 


has been well handle i by ecclesiastical historians, espe- 
cially by Mosheim, Neander, Hesse, and Strahl, and by Kar- 


amsin, the national historian. The latter branch is dealt 
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with in Madame Romanoft’s * Sketches,” and it has the more 
interest from the fact that but little is known in other coun- 
tries of the social relations of the Greek church to the Rus- 
siun people; and what is known comes to us principally 
through the prejudiced testimony of the English traveller, 
Dr. E. D. Cl irke, who could see nothing cood in Russia, 
and that of the Marquis de Custine,+ who is almost equally 
illiberal. 

Madame Romanoff is an English lady, married to a Rus- 
sian officer who is stationed in the remote province of Perm, 
on the frontier of Siberia, at the foot of the Ural mountains, 
This portion of the Russian empire is scarcely known to 
tourists except by name; but it is in such portions that the 
national habits have been preserved in their full peculiarity, 
unaltered by foreign influences. A residence of many years 
in the district has enabled her to become intimate ly acquaint- 
ed with the domestic life of its inhabitants, especially with 
that of the clergy and the middle class of nobles; and she 
has made wood use of her knowledge by civinge to the world 
pictures, or “sketches” of what particularly struck her. 
These sketches are disjointed, and apparently were written 
as the occasion prompted. Put in the form of tales, they 
enable the writer to introduce lively dialogue ; and thus we 
gain an insight into the modes of thought and expression 
current among the Russians. Their constant use of terms of 
endearment shows that the family ties are very strong 
with them. A diminutive is invented for every proper 
name, and by this pet appellation the person bearing it is 
generally distinguished. Thus, Roman iy COTES Romuschka, 
and Nadejda beeomes Nadinka. Tyatinka and Maminka are 
the appellatives by which children greet their father and 
mother. And generally, there is among them a tendeney to 
bestow affectionate epithets upon friends and domestics, 


which strongly reminds us of the French, who are ingenius 


in inventing such names. As a knowledge of the Russian 
* Travels Russia, Turkey and Tartary By Edward Daniel Clorke, LL.D. Lon 
don. 1810 
t Em l 1 LaR Par le Mar side Custis Paris. 1843 
and 1855 
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church is essential as a preliminary to the correct understand- 
of the influence of the national church upon the people, we 
shall glance at Madame Romanoffs book. 

The objects which the authoress proposed to herself in 
writing it were two, viz., “To present the English with correct 
descriptions of the ceremonies of the Greco-Russian church, 
and at the same time with pictures of domestic life in Rus- 
sian homes.” She appears to have thought that her country- 
men stood in special need of enlightenment on these points, 
an opinion apparently shared by Miss Yonge ;* and the Eng- 
lish public may therefore be erateful to both ladies for their 
efforts to enlighten them. We, also, may derive some advan- 
tage from their labors, while controverting Miss Yonge’sstate- 
ment that “in the memory of many of us the Greek church 
was almost ignored.” We presume that she here means 
that its existence was almost unknown, otherwise her mean- 
ing is by no means clear. Now, none but the very ignorant 
could fail to know that Russia was a vast empire, and that 
she had a national church which was commonly called the 
Greek church. To ignore its influence or its existence would 
have been absurd. To those who are merely superticially ac- 
quainted with the history of Russia it is well known that the 
power of the Russian clergy, over the masses of the people, was 
so great that Catharine IL., licentious as she was, found her- 
self foreed to comply, outwardly, with every rite of their 
church. Some idea of this power may be formed from the fact 
that during Suwarrow’s campaigns in Italy the Russian sol- 
diers were made to believe that those of them who fell in bat- 
tle against the French rebels and infidels, would come to life 
again at the end of three days, and find themselves happily re- 
stored to their homes, free from the obligation of serving in the 
army for the rest of their life. And during the Polish insur- 
rection of 1830-1, the Russian priests impressed upon them 
the belief that the last judgment would come if the Poles 
should prove victorious. 

The “Sketches” are highly characteristic, and have the 
appearance of being drawn from life, so much so, indeed, as 


* See Introduction to the Sketches 
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to suggest the idea that they are translations from Russian 
originals. We do not assert that they are so, for we have 
no means of knowing whence Madame Romanoff derived 
them; but they are decidedly un-English in their style. 
This is especially the ease with the first of them, “ Roman 
the Reader,” which depicts the hardships and trials under- 
cone by a studious youth, the son of a poor parish priest, in 
his efforts to educate himself and get employme nt. After 
sundry failures he is appointed “reader” in a parish church, 
but is struck dead by lightning shortly after on his way 
home. As a story it Is as meagre as can well be; but 
it illustrates several phases of Russian life, particularly 
among the clergy, and shows by what peculiar customs and 
traditions they are bound; and this is the subject with which 
we are nore immediate ly concenrhe d. One usave, in particu- 
lar, is curious, and we give it in the authoress’s own 


languave : 


‘Yes.’ said Roman, dhleuly brightening, as if le had recollect 
ed somethin latonee: ** there és one thing, as we have touched on 
the subject, that is always revolting to me—marrving for a place No! 
if it were fe t ten-tho nel-roubles-a-vear place, T would not consent 
to marry any woman tne I liked her, respected her, ina word, loved 
her 

* And what do you mean by marrying for a place ?” 

* Do you not know?) Ah! that is one of our systems, one of our 
ways of getting our maidens provided for. For instance, a priest, 
with an unmarried daughter, dies. Well, she may be a nice, amiable 
girl, that any one might be glad to have fora wife; she may be elderly 


or ugly ; worse, still, if she be ill-tempered, or in bad health. The 
consistory knows every bride in the diocese ; besides, the mothers send 
petitions to the Vladika,t begging that a bridegroom may be found for 
her daughter. The candidate for the place is informed that if ho 
chooses to take the girl, the place is his. A married man gets a refusal 
at once ; though, to be sure, if de knows that there is a bride there, he 
does not think of asking for it.” 

Good God!" cried Michael, ** what an abuse ! go on, brother! 

** The eandidate thinks, *who knows, pe rhiaps the girl ty please 
me ?’ and off he sets, p rhaps some hundreds of versts, to look at her. 
There are cases on record, that candidates, with mothers and orphan 
brothers and sisters on their hands, have not been able to make up 


* Sietches, pp. 36-37. 


+ Or sovereign,” a title applied to an archbishop 
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their minds to such « liti And the position of the poor girl- 
hat must be } eeli Other candidates t for tl ke of ‘ daily 
bread,” | marry © old frights, for whom nobody sued during 


I pir t to} } l It 
Is it } red M l, sl 
And the girl is pretty and 
ite] I 1] , tl | hi ra hay 
ker Yet of t 1 
but it j 1 OX yt n to the eral rul 
[ never ] Ll to hear of this hoi 
{ i its | 1 Lhy th { 
N v1 nitted ried | wl 
{ ' il t « ¢ 7 
r ] n ey But w Lit 
‘ I tur? 
oe ue ' / 
/ 


Throughout the talk he 1 re} 


1 tol we th lomestic 
rt 
( 
! l 
i { fellow al 
Dy l rr) 1 finds 
y happy 
' . 
| pha | m «as 
Ti 
» |} i 1 r him ; 
iesal It 
he « { r hi 
\ l « Cy time 
. . 1 . 
nis 2 church reformer. 


ney a kee h 


Tr 
perce ption of the evils cor nected with the Russi n chureh, 


and he ultimately joins the party 
aceording to Madame Romanoff, « 


hence he did not live to. rejoi 
nk of the 22d May, 1867 
wl ich i » Stron | con | mn | 


Nevertheless, the evil cor 


othe r. 


toms will be felt for many vears to 


compromising orthodoxy which w 
Russian, together with blind subr 
Czar. The Rus ian is examined as 


time he goes to confession. Befor 


come. The prin 
done by modern innovations has be 


of progress. He died, 
n the 19th July, 1864 ; 

over. the imperial 
whereby this eustom, 
was prohibited, as well 


? 
ices in the el arch, de- 


from one relative to an- 


CqQuences of thre e cus- 
al good 


‘a 
en to break up that un- 
ws exvact | rom every 


sion to the will of the 


count his sins he is thus addressed by the priest: “Tell 


me, my child, dost thou believe as 


tolic church, which was planted in the East, and fron 


the catholic at d apos- 


thence 


has overspread the world, and in the east and here is im- 


moveable and uneh ungeable, 


as taught and delivered, and 


dost thou not doubt of any of the traditions?” The per- 


*The R l f the ¢ 6 
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son thus catechized need have the courage of a Luther to 
reply otherwise than is expected of him ; for if he should 
not do so he would be forthwith reprimanded and threatened 
with excommunication unless he recanted and repented. 
Nor is this threat an idle one, nor the sentence unmean- 
ing. Among the Kussian people an excommunicated per- 
son is looked upon as an outlaw, not entitled to any 
civil or religious rights or privileges; and among the 
rich and powerful classes of the empire—until very recently 

though there were, and are, many who are, in fact, unbe- 
li vers; yet even they were oblice d by the force of public 
opinion to conform outwardly. The Russian assumes it as 
an axiom, an article of faith, to believe in the infallibility of 
his church ; and to doubt this is so unpardon ible a sin that 
the disbeliever cannot proces l in his confession nor obtain 
absolution. Never was there so doggedly orthodox a nation, 
notwithstanding the fact that heretical seets and hordes of 
VISLOI ry ¢ nthusi ists, strongly rest mbling those of the mid- 
dle ages in western Europe, have, from time to time, appeared 
among them, and occasioned much trouble and alarm to the 
government. 

The servility and slavish habit of submission thus created 
by the power of the church, was adroitly turned to account 
by the ezars, and made the means of riveting their chains 
on the people. From usurpations on men they proceeded to 
USUL] itions on God, and not content with the divine right 
which they enjoyed in common with other monarchs, they 
claimed to be the vieegercnts of God on earth, and demand- 
eda share of the obedience and worship paid to him. <A 
Russi: could obtain remission for eve ry sin exee pt one com- 
mitted against the ezar. The priest might be silent upon 
all other sin , an | leave the chastisement of th m to God: 
but crimes of a rebellious nature must be brought to light 
and not left unpunished. In the year 1724 Peter the Great 
issued a decree for thr cuidance of the secular cl rey; article 
vi. of which runs thus: “ Priests shall not reveal anything 
made known to them at confession, nor upbraid their peni- 
tents with their sins should any quarrel subsequently arise 


between them. Offenders in this particular shall not only 
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be degraded, but receive corporeal punishment. Treason 
against the sovereign or the state is, however, excepted, if 
the guilty does not show signs of repentance, but persists in 
his criminal designs, in which case the pric st is bound to 
give information against hin.’ By this artful manceuvre 
the priests were converted into covernment spies and inform- 
ers. But to what depth of degradation must they have 
fallen to be thus arbitrarily made the tools of a tyrant! 

To trace the history of this degradation is not a ve ry in- 
viting task, but it may be profitable to do so, as presenting a 
remarkable chapter in the history of the human race. Un- 
fortunately, the Russian historians are not always  trust- 
worthy : they seem to have had the fear of their church and 
of the emperor always before their eyes ; and they, especial- 
ly their ecclesiastical writers, have been unable to free them- 
selves from the sup rstition and the absurd traditions in- 
stilled into them from their infancy. One of the most learned 
of them, Andrew Nicholaevitch, who was appointed by the 
Emperor Nicholas LL. under-procurator of the governing 
synod of the Russian church, a most important officer, is a 
notable instance of this. M. Mouravieff, although a lay- 
man, devoted himself to the service of the ehurch. In 1830, 
while yet a young man, he made a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and wrote a description of that country, which he 
published in 1832. His subsequent works were “* Letters on 
the services of the Eastern catholie chureh ee ae. History of 
the first four ages of Christianity ;” “ An exposition of the 
Niceno-Constantinopolitan creed,’ which has received the 
formal approbation of the synod ; “ Letters on the salvation 
of the world by the Son of God;’ “A treatise on the law 
of the Heumenieal church in relation to the Roman and other 
patriarchal thron s,’ and “A history of the chureh of Russia.’”* 

Now here isaman,one would think, every way qualified, by 
long and close study of his subject, to present to the world 
sound and useful information respecting it. Yet, on opening 
the last named volume we are met by the following para- 
graph: © The Russian church, like the other orthodox 
churches of the East, had an apostle for its founder. St. 


* Translator’s Preface. p. x 
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Andrew, the first called of the twelve, hailed with his bless- 
ing, long beforehand, the destined introduction of christi- 
anity into our country. Ascending up and penetrating by 
the Dnieper into the deserts of Scythia, he planted the first 
cross on the hills of Kieff, and ‘See you,’ said he to his dis- 
ciples, ‘these hills? On these hills shall shine the light of 
clivine race. There shall be here a great city, and God 
shall have in it many churches to his name.’ Such are the 
words of the holy Nestor, the monk and annalist of the 
Pechersky monastery, that point from whence christian Rus- 
sia has sprung. But it was only after an interval of nine 
centuries that the rays of divine light beamed upon Rus- 
sia from the walls of Byzantium, in which city the same 
apostle, St. Andrew, had appointed Stachys to be the first 
bishop, and so committed, as it were, to him and to his sue- 
cessors, in the spirit of prescience, the charge of that wide 
region in which he had himself preached Christ. Hence the 
indissoluble connection of the Rassian with the Greek 
church, and the dependence of her metropolitans during six 
centuries upon the patriarchal throne of Constantinople, 
until, with its consent, she obtained her own equality and 
independence in that which was aceorded to her native 
primates,’ 

It has seldom fallen to our lot to meet with passages in 
history so re pl te with baseless assertion. There is not the 
slightest historical evidence that St. Andrew ever was at 
Kieff, or even at Byzantium. The traditions to that effect 
were the inventions of the fourth and fifth centuries; 
that is to say, these traditions then assumed a definite 
shape, for a number of them had been floating about in the 
christian world from the time of Eusebius, of Cvsarea, the 
great historian of the early church. About the middle of 
the second century Hegesippus committed to writing every- 
thing he thought worthy of preservation in the apostolic tra- 
ditions.t Eusebius has related these and others in his ee- 
clesiastical history, written about the year 3524, and this is 
the earliest mention of the visit of St. Andrew to Rus- 


* History, p. 7. + Eusebius, ii. Ecc. ii; 28: iii, 16,19: iv. 78., 11, 22 
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sia, Which is about as authentic as that of St. Paul to Eng- 
land. M. Mouravieff, however, does not have recourse to 
Eusebius, or Hegesippus, or Iranwus, or Tatian, who were 
among those likely to have heard anything respecting the 
fate of the apostles; but he anchors his faith upon the annals 
of Nestor, a Greek monk of Pe chersky, whom he styles the 
father of Russian history, and who died about the vear 
1116.* This is taking history at second hand with a ven- 
geance. Butmorethanthis! The “ Annals” of Nestor were 
themselves collected and put together by the patriarch Nikon 
(A.D. 1655-67) more than 500 vears after the i? author's death, 
and by him revised and corrected, along with many other 
aneient reeords, which were found to be full of errors and 
discrepancies. From this musty souree our historian gar- 
hers up the fact of the appointme nt of thi my thical Stachys 
by St. Andrew to be the first bishop of Byzantium, to whose 
charge he committed all Sevthia! But the climax is in the 
deduetion. “ Hence,” says he, “the indissoluble connection 
of the Russian with the Greek church!” As there was no 
Greek church, properly so called, until the reign of Constan- 
tine the Great, or nearly three centuries after the death of 
Christ and of St. Andrew, it would be as well if M. Mouravieff 
would account for the preservation of the charge given to 
Bishop Stachys, of By zantium. The labors of St. Andrew. 
in Seythia, must have been almost thrown away, since, 
notwithstanding them, and the existence of the Greek church. 
which he founded, M. Mouravieff himself states that, so far as 
is known, Askold and Dir, two princes of Kieff, and the com- 
panions of Ruric, were the first Russians who embraced chris- 
tianity,’ about the vear S66. What ean be said of a historian 
who gravely tells us that when, in that year, the Russians made 
their appearance in armed vessels before the walls of Constan- 
tinople, the patriarch Photius took the virginal robe of the 
mother of God from the Blachern church and plunged it 
beneath the waves of the strait, when the sea immediately 
boiled up from underneath and wrecked the vessels of the 
heathen, who, struck with awe, believed in that God who had 


* Prefa p. 7 History of the Ch h of Russia, p, 32. + History, p. 8 
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smitten them, and became the first fruits of their pre ople to 
the Lord ? 

With r card to the real origin of the Russian church, the 
truth appears to be, that it owes its existence, as a branch of 
the Greek church, to the accident of the g ograpliic ul position 
of the country.  Exeluded from the western world by her 
remoteness, by the difficult and inhospitable routes through 


which she was to be reached, and ly the barbarism of her 


inhabitants, Russia, during the ¢ urly ages of christianity, 
had no communication with christian nations, save through 
the Grecks. Henee she derived her notions as to what con- 
tituted christianity. She could not well do otherwise than 
become es tially Greek, as regarded her national religion. 


Askold md Dir were converted at Con tantiney le, and they 


returned to Kieff to sow the seeds of christianity there. 


Kighty vem their time, mention is made of the church 
of St. Elia ih Tenet city, whe e Prince Teor and th Byvzan- 
tine aol LOS i} to th ol rvance of a treaty. The 
Emperor Basil, the M loniiun, sent a bishop to tl Rus 
si And in Codinus’ catalogue of the sees tbject to the 
patri h of Constantinople, the metropolitan of Russin 


uppea SoU tie youl SOL. Lt was to Const nlinoy le 
that t] widowed Prine s Olea took her w LV, A. D. 965.) to 
cain a know! f the true God, and there she received 
baptism at t winds of the patriarch Polyanetes, the 
Emperor C truth Porphyrogenitus himself standing 
SPDOLSOT Ela taken the name of Helena, she received 
from th prartena eh instruction in chlirtstian doctrme, and 
returned to Ru it (Which she coverned during the niinority 
of her son Sviatoslaff,) to spread the new faith and to add 
one Tore illustrious woman's name to the long roll of those 
heroines who did so much to establish christianity in othe 
lands. She acknowledged the patriarch of Const mitinoy le 
as the head of the church im Russia, and in this she was 
followed by her successors until the year 1583, long after the 
taking of Constantinopl by the Turks. In that year, on the 
death of Diony sus, mi tropolitan archbishop and regent, the 


* Ibid 
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archbishop of Ri toff, Lob, Wis mince patriarch of Moscow 
and of all Russia, and the Russian church became inde pe na- 


4 


ent of the prt larch of Const mtinople. 
1 


Now if there had been no schism between the ees” of 
Rome and Consta tinople, the Russian church would have 
formed t of the universal c¢| n church, just s the 
hure} of Frances wnicl >) im v ld din | But it 
hapy ! L that the ! in } ibs] (| | between 
ther I turally followed in the 4 of het 
inst? Or L meat { a ! | | » need 
to ti the history of tl hism: found 
n the p Gibbon, M lN : 

It would ly help us understand the ] ( 
f t] R harch t? ! by 

riety of ities f Ove! 

Hany ¢ | \ reby t rot I 1] 

heen « itl It out 
he nm Ul | 1 a ! t! in 
thi of it f 1 1 t ! | 


rti t t | } ted 
vith thre | ( rches 
| ') | ! ! hi l 
{ C 

ent off 4 \ | of 
I POpM« ( t i rel Th ~ | } , 
' if ' { ! ent! I] tl I hs 
f the of | ype y Ly 1 bv | Even the 
Cru peated to her in Lt h of 
Const I 1 | l hatred to 4 i 1 ns- 
ferred hi to Ni 1 Dithyrte t ! V- 
thing to do with them. Had the Greeks and KR lans 
cooperated with the Latins im the attempt to drive the 
Saracens out of Pil tine, that oliect iD ‘ been 
achieved ; but, as they did not, and, on the contrary, did all 


they could to thwart the Crusaders, they were punt ! l ulti- 
mate ly by thi Op} resslon of thi Thine lve by t! 1! 1) le] a The 


Greek church was enfeebled by orients! apathy a d lgnoran e, 


while the Latin was preserving the mtellectual treasures of 
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antiquity. In the west were progress and the germs of free- 
dom, but inthe east were slavishness, corruption, and ven- 
ality. The taint spread to Russia, and poisoned her vitals. 
What would have been her destiny had she received her faith 
from Kurope instead of Asia ‘ 

At the time of the introduction of christianity into Russia 
there were two religions struggling for empire. One was the 
worship of Peroun, the Thunderer, the ancient religion of 
the Slavi; the other that of Odin, the religion of the Seandi 
navian pirates, who ultimately subjugated the Slavi, and 
eave them the name of Russians. The latter being the 


religion of the hated few, soon disappeared, and christianity 
Wits le It to conte! | \ ith RP roun al me. But th \ orship of 
Peroun \ the rel n of the multitude, supported by long 


usiwe ane identified with the popular cd mocratic Institutions, 


while christi nit Wits | religion ouly of the more enhlelht 
ened ¢] Thus t] Prince Olea, with all her zeal, was 
ible to do but little, even with her son Sviatoslaif, and sh 
is foreed to cont | If with indoctrin her vou 
eran 1, Viednun ! rds unit lL the G ti. who 
thus trained, watched his opportu ity, on his ac ion to 
the throne, for establishing the new faith. In concert with 


the elders of his council, he sent chosen men to mike iiqul- 
ries into the merits of the different SVstems of religion then 
prevailing, and thus prepared the public mind for what li 
intended should follow. Whale these agents were prosecuting 
their inquiries, Viadimir suddenly attacked Cherson, in th 
Tauride, a possession of the emperors. By stratagem hi 
ot pose sion of thi city A. D. 992). The i he sent to Con- 
stantinopl to demand the hand of the Princess Anna, and 
the emperor consented to give it to him on condition that 
he embraced christianity. The prince acceded; the envoys 
reported favorably as to the Greek church to the Russian 
people, and the scheme was ripe. Vladimir and his suite 
were publicly baptized by the bishop of Cherson, at that 
city. He returned to Russia, with his bride, and erected in 
Kieff a church, that of St. Basil, on the very mount which 


had been sacred to Peroun, adjoining his own palace. Thus 


was Russia “ christianized.” (?) 
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Now what was the christianity thus imported into Russia? 
Tt was that which had he en formed by a succession of coun- 
cils and decrees of emperors. In the main, the doctrines of 
the eastern and western churches were the same, with the 
exception of certain views as to the two natures in Christ, 
the observance of easter, the administration of baptism, and 
the ceremonials of the church service. The canons of the 
eouncils which the eastern church adhered to, the ecclesi- 
astical luws of the Greeks, and some portions of their civil 
law, together with the scriptures, were taken as the basis of 
ecclesiastical administration in Russia. The oriental systems 
of monasticism and Sc ticism were likewise adopted, and 
tithes were established by Vladimir for the support of the 
clergy. The country was apportioned into bishopries, and 
the bishops were ordaine d ly The tropolitan bishops who had 
received their ordination from the patriarch of Constantino- 
ple. The right of jud; ing Causes Was crant d to the bishops 
and the metropolitan of Kieif, and they jadged according to 
the Nomocainon of the Greeks. At the grand c« remony 
Wherein these grants and privileges were conferred, Vladimir 
sald—-* If any one shall transeress this, mv ordinance, which 
I have enacted in confoi inity with the ancient Greck Nono- 
canon, May the curse light upon him!’ The ordinance more 
espe Cl lly referred to in this anathema was the law which he 
proclaimed, viz.: that no one of his successors, nor of the 
boyars, nor any other person, even unto the end of the world, 
should venture to encroach upon the jurisdiction of the clergy, 
This ordinance was deposited, in writing, in the church of the 
Holy Mother of God at Kiel It is given at full length in 
the notes to M. Mouravict!s work.4 

The sovereign of Russia thus divested himself, his sueces- 
sors, and his nobility, of extraordinary judicial powers, 
in order to confer them on the clergy. He gave them 
jurisdiction in almost eve ry case of crime and heresy, 


disputed property, wills, lk CACLES, marriage and divoree ; 


* As to thia .Vo .ashort account of it will be found in the preface to 
Beverege's Sy Also in Hase’s History of the Christian Church, pp. 135- 
260 

History ( Russia. Notes, pp i 8 
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but reserved to the sovereign the right to punish treason 
and rebellion. The bishops were empowered to super- 
vise the measures, weights, scales and balances of the town 
and the market, Heavy fines could be imposed on all 
offenders, who were also threatened with everlasting punish- 
ment hereafter. In ‘judicial matters between a person be- 
longing to the church and another man, the tribunal appoint- 
ed to judge the cause was to be partly civil and partly eeclesi- 
astical ; but in matters in dispute between “ persons belong- 
ing to the church,” the metropolitan or bishop was to have 
sole jurisdiction. The list of persons belonging to the church 
was sufficiently comprehensive ; it comprised “the stewards 
tiouns) of their estates, the priests (popes), deacons and their 
children, the wife of a priest, and the whole body of clerks ; 
moreover, the monk, the nun, the woman who bakes the holy 
bread, the cloistered pilgrim, the physician, the man who by 
a holy miracle is restored to health, the slave whom his mas- 
ter releases for the good of his soul, the stranger, the blind 
and the lame; e 1 cially the monasteries, the hospitals, and 
establishments for the care of guests and strangers.” 

This may be ealled the charter of the Russian church. 
By it the clergy, at one bound, acquired an amount of power 
which the Roman church, after centuries, failed to gain ; and, 
in addition to the enormous privilege s before-mentioned, each 
bishop possess d the rivht of appointing all the priests, deacons 
and inferior servants of the church in his dioceses. If they 
were guilty of any fault, he had power to suspend them, and, 
after trial, eject them. He had also the right of appointing 
all the archimandrites or abbots and abbesses to the religious 
houses in his diocese, of raising them to higher rank, or 
depriving them of it. The metropolitan had no right to 
interfere in the affairs of the diocese ; the only power he 
had over a bishop was to try him, if any accusation were 
brought against him, and, if he were found guilty, to degrade 
him.* The bishops were, in fact, independent princes, their 
relation to the ezar being undefined, but they owed him 
allegiance, and had no control over his public policy, and 
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very little over his private conduct, as the history of Russia 
testifies. 

We can now understand how it came about that the 
church possessed so much influence over the people ; and 
if we add to this the ignorance and superstition of the 
masses, the tyranny of the boyars, who held almosé absolute 
power over the serfs, and the despotic and generally cruel 
character of the ezars, there will be no difficulty in account- 
ing for the personal appearance of the Russians, as described 
by travellers. Destitute of all legislative protection, beaten 
like hounds by their boyars, on the least provocation, and 
frequently on none at all, having no right of property on 
which they could rely, subject to the harrowing knout for 
any offence against the laws, it is no wonder that they 
became habitually sullen and melancholy, that their features 
became distorted and degraded, their countenances mean 
and repulsive, their minds narrow and their feelings dead- 
ened. Under the iron rule of their ezars, and the want of 
anything like real instruction in christianity from their 
ignorant and servile clergy—the bulk of the latter being 
as servile towards their superiors as themselves-—they have 
become a distinct race, wholly unlike the peasants of the 
western Slavonian tribes. 

We ought also to take into account the cruel oppression 
they suffered from the Tartars for so long a period, though 
we think that the effects of the subjugation of their country 
by the golden horde have been overrated. Surely their degra- 
dation could not have been much greater during that period 
than it was in Yaroslavy’s time (A. D. 1019 54). That prince 
framed a code of laws which were, however, but modifica- 
tions of, or improvements upon the old traditional laws, 
and which exhibit fully the darkness and barbarity of that 
age. This code divided the population into three classes 
the nobles, the freemen, and the slaves. For the murder of 


a boyar, or thane of the duke, the highest penalty was 80 
grionas ; for a page of the duke, his cook, or other domes- 
tics, for a merchant, or a sword-bearer of a boyar, and for 
every free Russian, without distinction of origin, 40 grionas ; 


for a woman, half the usual fine. No fine for killing a slave ; 
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but if killed without sufficient cause, the value to be paid to 
the master; for a serf belonging to a boyar, or free Russian, 
5 grionas to the owner; for a superintendent of a village, 
an artisan, a schoolmaster, or nurse, 12 grionas; for a female 
servant, 6 grionas to the master and 12 to the state. 
Prisoners of war, and their posterity, were condemned to 
perpetual slavery. Insolvent debtors became slaves by law ; 
and all freemen who married slaves unconditionally, partici- 
pated in the servitude. Horse-stealing was visited with 
imprisonment for life. Dut the most characteristic penalty 
was that of 12 grionas for pulling a man by the beard, or 
knocking out a tooth. 

What can be said of a state of society wherein a man 
might murder a lady for three dollars, a woman of the 
middle class for a dollar and a half, and a female servant 
for one dollar and thirty-five cents? The degree of barbar- 
ism which this indicates was too low to be clevated by such 
teaching as the Greek church, itself corrupt, ignorant, and 
servile, could impart. We find, accordingly, that recourse 
was had to numerous rites and ceremonies in order to 
imipre ss the minds of the savage population. Magnificent 
ehurches were built; splendid vestments were worn by the 
clergy ; the worship of images of saints became common ; 
the use of bells was introduced ; and so much of the wealth 
of the nation was absorbed by the priesthood for these pur- 
poses, that in the twelfth century there were more than four 
hundred churches and chapels im the city of Kieff alone ! 4 
The proportion was equally great in every city in the 
empire, and as the rule grew up that the sons of priests, 
and the inferior orders in the church, should follow their 
fathers’ profession, and that the daughters should marry 
among members of these orders—though this was not 
imperative—the priesthood became exceedingly numerous ; 
and, notwithstanding the immense wealth of the church at 
large, very many of the lower orders were poor. ‘Those who 
will take the trouble to read Madame Romanoff’s book will 
obtain a good notion of the condition of these ecclesiastics. 


* llistory of Russia (Lardner’s Cabinet Cycl pit lia), vol. 1, p. 88 
+t Mouravieff. llistory of the Church of Russia. p. 32 
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“Romain, the Reader,” is a tale designed to illustrate it. 
The “reader” is the lowest in rank among those who 
officiate in the Russian churches. There are two classes of 
“readers,” viz.: lay and clerical. The latter are sons of the 
clergy, born and brought up to the church, and they are 
appointed and ordained by the proto-pope, or high priest of 
the district, after due examination as to their fitness. The 
lay readers, or ponomars (anordained), are also appointed by 
the proto-pope, but are only so on trial, and they must 
undergo an examination before consecration. Their duties 
are simply to read the litanies aloud, and they are not 
allowed to lay their hands on the “antimins,” or com- 
munion-cloth—an indisp nsable app ndage to the altar. 
This antimins is so holy a thing that it is to be touched 
only by priests and deacons. It is consecrated by and 
obtained from the archbishop, and is brought from him in 
a case made for the purpose, which is worn on the breast of 
the bringer during the journey. 

The reader in time becomes a deacon or village priest, 
without priest's orders ; but on taking holy orders he becomes 
a full priest. The next step is that of proto-pope, or high- 
priest. ; then that of bishop; then archbishop, metropolitan 
and primitive. Few men of humble origin can look forward 
to elevation to the highest offices of the church; these were 
formerly in the patronage of the patriarch of Moseow ; but 
in the year 1721, Peter the Great abolished the patriarchate 
and established in its place the Holy directing Synod, an 
ecclesiastical college which was to take cognizance of matters 
connected with religion, but finally refer their decisions to the 
sovereign, Who thenceforth became the head of the church. 
In the ordinance he issued under the title of “ Spiritual reg- 
ulations” the motives are explained which induced him to 
effect this change, and the laws enumerated by which the eon- 
duct of the clergy was to be governed. These regulations 
constitute the basis of the established church of Russia as 
it now exists. They distinctly state that no one but the sove- 


reign shall be recognized as its head, and the bishops, on 


* Shetche a p 51 
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entering on their spiritual office are required to swear to this 
article. They are, moreover, bound by oath to observe all 
the statutes and canons of the church, and likewise, by 
article six, to teach and enjoin the priests within their dioceses 
to prevent the increase of schism, superstition and foreign 
rites, and by article seven they are prohibited from interfer- 
ing in seenlar concerns on any pretence whatever. In con- 
nection with this bold measure of Peter, we may mention, 
that he also taxed the clergy like the rest of his subjects, 
reduced the number of monks and nuns, converted many 
of the monasteries into hospitals for invalid soldiers, and 
caused the Bible to be printed and distributed. He 
further procured from the patriarch of Constantinople, 
and through him from the patriarchs of Antioch, Jerusalem, 
and Alexandria, the recognition of the Holy directing Synod 
as a patriarchal institution, equal in dignity to the patriarchal 
office.* Thus Russia, being the only great political power of 
the persuasion of the Greek church, obtained the tacit ae- 
knowledgment that she has a protectoral right over the rest 
of the oriental churches—a right which she has exercised on 
many occasions since the time of Peter, sometimes with bene- 
tit to Greek christians of Turkey, but always with danger to 
the peace of Europe. 

Notwithstanding the daring and comprehensive schemes of 
Peter, however, his measures have failed to infuse any degree 
of independence of character into the Russian priesthood. 
They have adhered to their routine life and ritual,and produced 
no original thinkers, or men of great literary eminence as the 
Roman Catholie church has done. They are like the Levites, 
w class to themselves. Madame Romanoff happily illustrates 
this feeling in a speech which she puts into the mouth of her 
hero, Romin.t In a dialogue between him and his friend 
Michael Haraldin, wherein the latter tries to arouse some as- 
piration in Roman's breast, and insists on the sin of entering 
into holy orders for the mere sake of a living. Romin ex- 
claims : 


** What! not enter the church ! How am I to live. then ?” ‘* As you 


* Mouravielf, Histo of the Church of Russia, p. 287. + Sketches. p. 34. 
4 ; I i 
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please ; as you can.” ‘* But I have just lost my father. My mother 
and sister look to me for support. I am the only son. My father left 
us nothing but a small house and its contents. What can I be ? What 
am I fit for 2?” =** Do not be in too great a hurry, Romin Dmitriéviteh 
Neither you nor IT ean decide here, in a few moments, what you ought 
to do, or what vou are fit for. ‘Take time to reflect. Consult with 


your own heart and conscienc Ask yourself if you wish, above all 
things, to be a priest, and compel yourself to give an answer—a clear, 
honest answer ! *Tnever thought of being anythin r else,” re plied 
Romain, with a gesture of impaticnes ‘We are like the Levites you 
know We sons of the clergy a born and broneht up with the pros 
pect before us, of following the same ealling as our fathers, erand 
fathers—aneestors, in fact ; we grow up with the conviction that priests, 
deacons, or readers we must b Our parent do not approve of our 
becoming laymen; many will not give their blessing to such sons as 
feel an insurmountable aversion to the church—-faney that! Perhaps 
the fellow might make a good milifury m 1, civil servant of the crown, 
or something : but if the father deprives him of h prise 1h] ssing, 
what ean he do but be ordained ? And then our marria . Tdonot 


suppose vou would find half a dozen fathers or mothers in our whole 
diocese but would sooner see their son married to the ignorant daughter 
of a country reader, than an educated girl of the nobles. But there, 
what's to be done? And the consistory, and vladika! they cannot 
endure departure from the charch. Lastly, finally, and in conclusion, 
the church will give me daily bread, withoat which, alas! man eannot 
live.” ’ 

This interest is characteristic of the lower orders of the 
Russian clergy. How widely the Russians differ from the 
people of western Europe! But then their priests are allowed 
to marry, and to remain unmarried is not looked upon with 
favor, while among the clergy of the Roman Catholic church 
eelibacy is rigorously enforced, This has the effect of deter- 
ring young men from entering into holy orders, and forces 
them to turn their attention to other avocations. Besides, 
the catholic clergy are for the most part poor and self- 
denying; at least in a worldly point of view,*their laborious 
life is by no means enviable. 

It is strange what a hold the system of perpetuating 
certain avocations in families has upon the Russians. 
Not only does the office of priest descend from father 
to son, but in almost every trade the son succeeds the 
father. Whole villages may be met with, inhabited entirely 


by one class of workmen: shoemakers in “one, carpenters in 
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another, tailors in a third. The Russians, in this respect, are 
truly oriental; unchangeable in their habits and tastes, and 
conservative in the most bigoted sense of the word. Like all 
Asiatic nations, splendor and glitter have great attractions for 
them; and this taste is gratified in the lavish decoration of 
their churches, and the gaudy display resorted to in their 
rites and ceremonies. They, however, omit, or rather, will 
not allow any organ or instrumental music in then; the chor- 
isters being the only means emploved to produce harmonious 
sounds. Their churches are principally built in the Byzan- 
tine style, having a long body, a cupola over the east end, and 
the belfry at the west. Some have several belfries at the cor- 
ners, and small ones have their bells hung in a little tower on 
the top of the cupola. Most of them are surmounted by a 
cross, and are frequently covered with bright metallic plates. 

One characteristic of the Russian church is, that it does 
not allow worshippers to sit down. There are no seats in the 
churches, and both priests, readers, singers, and congregation 
are compelled to stand during the entire service.* What a 
contrast to our luxurious places of public worship, with 
their well-lined pews, spring-cushioned seats, hassocks, and 
foot-stools! Another peculiarity is, that the altar screens are 
hung with pictures in silver or plated rizas; that is, they are 
completely covered with metallic plates, chased and orna- 
mented, which represent the clothing of the saints : and there 
are apertures left for the face, hands, and feet of the painting 
to be visible. Before each picture are candle sticks or SUus- 
pended lamps of immense size, capable of containing thirty 
or forty enndles. The priests officiate behind the screen, 
which has three doors in it, and when these are closed, noth- 
ing can be seen of the service. There is a throne before the 
principal or “ royal” door, on which are placed the gospels, a 
gold or gilt cross for the congregation to kiss, a small chest, 
or catafalque, with a box in it containing the holy elements, 
and a silk handkerchief, in which is wrapped the antimins. 

The conservatism of the Russians has in nothing been 
more strongly manifested than in their church. Since its 


* Sketches, p 8° 
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foundation this church has retained the creed that was first 
delivered to it. For nearly 900 years there has been no al- 
teration in its doctrines, services, rites, ceremonies and dis- 
cipline. If, therefore, we would desire to know in what it 
differs from the ehurch of Rome, we May Compare it as it was 
in the days of Olga with what the catholic church is now. 
During the whole of the period which has since elapsed, both 
clergy and laity among the Russians have enjoyed free access 
to the Scriptures, and made use of the “ Liturgies of St. 
Basil and St. Chrysostom >" whereas in the west the Bible 
was for ages a sealed book. And when it was oy ned there 
sprang up a multitude of sects which rent Christendom with 
their clisputes, and drenched Murope with blood; nor is the 
strife entirely over yet. In Russia, upon the other hand, 
there have been very few troublesome heresies, but an al- 
most unbroken unanimity of belief. The Russian hierarchy 
claims an uninterrupted succession from the patriarchal 
throne of Constantinople, and from the apostles them- 
selves ; thongh not exclusively from St. Peter. The Greek 
form of christian worship has been planted by them where- 
ever Russia has acquired dominion, and thus the wild tribes 
of Perm, Viatha, the Ukraine, Siberia, and Kamtschatka 
have received some of the light of christianity. The 
Russian church has, throughout her career, steadfastly sup- 
ported and helped to preserve the state—through all dan- 
gers and difficulties, feuds and distractions, the wars with the 
Poles, the dominion of the Tartars, the civil wars of the Pre- 
tenders, and those of disputed SUCCESSION. It is not too 
much to Sit\ that had the state been ce prived of this bond of 
union, the great Russian empire would have been dissolved 
into 2a number of petty, Independent states > or, perhaps, 
barbarous and wandering tribes, like those still found within 
her territories, and have ceased to exist as an independent 
whole. 

The Russian church can accordingly boast of a countless 
number of patriots among her ministers—men who had cheer- 
fully laid down their lives, or sacrificed themselves in every way 
for the honor and safe ty of the nation, and for the promotion 
of order and peace. But it is equally true that she cannot 
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boast of many learned and eloquent men, who have com- 
manded the world’s admiration. We meet with no St. Bernard, 
Gregory the Great, Hildebrand, Benedict, Francis of Assisi, 
Abelard, Bossuet, Massillon, De La Salle, Richelieu, or Fene- 
lon among her priesthood. We must be content with such men 
as the monk, Nestor, the patriarch, Nikon, the metropolitans, 
Cyprian, Macarius and Eugenius, lob, Hermogenes, and Phil- 
aret--men known only to those who are familiar with the an- 
nals of Russia. There has been but little demand upon the Rus- 
sian clergy hitherto for intellect, eloquence or learning. Such 
gifts would be wasted upon congregations unable to appreci- 
ate them. When the people shall wake from their long tor- 
por, and become educated, men of a superior order will, 
doubtless, be forthcoming in their church. 

Among the heresies which have troubled the Russian 
church, that of the Strigoluiks was one of the most remark- 
able; but M. Mouravieff passes it over with the slightest pos- 
sible notice,* as though it were scarcely worthy of attention 
—a very unfair and injudicious course for a historian to take. 
This sect first appeared A. D. 1371. Its founders were a 
layman named Karp and a deacon named Nicetas. They 
taught first in Pskoff and then in Novgered, where they met 
with great success. They denounced the clergy for the dis- 
orders which prevailed in the church, and denied their power 
to bind and loose. They also denied the necessity of con- 
fession to a priest, saying that confession to God was enough. 
They maintained that St. Paul gave power to any one to 
teach, and rejected episcopal ordination, electing their own 
teachers. They denied that the clergy could impart the grace 
of the Holy Ghost to the members of the church, but claimed 
the power of imparting it themselves. They rejected the of- 
fering of oblations to the dead, or singing or celebrating ser- 
vice over them. This sect had many votaries, notwithstand- 
ing that Nicetas was degraded from the deaconate, and his 
partisans excommunteated ; and Karp was thrown into the 
Volkoff by the populace of Novgered. It died out, however, 
after a while. 


* [story of the Church of Russia, np. 65 
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The doctrines of Calvin penetrated into Russia and occa- 
sioned great trouble in the church. Crafty teachers of those 
doctrines gave them out as part of the orthodox confession. 
Cyrill Lucar, patriarch of Constantinople, although he con- 
demned Calvinism, did not decidedly and openly oppose it, 
and for this he was anathematized by his successor, Cyrill of 

Jervea. But the agitation still continued, and a synod was 
convoked at assy, in Moldavia, which condemned the teach- 
ings of Calvin. The Russian metropolitan, Peter Mogila, with 
four bishops, confirmed the acts of this synod, and, by 
command of Parthenius, patriarch of Constantinople, his 
exarch, Meletins Syriga, revised and finally corrected the 
orthodox confession. This confession received the con- 
firmation of the eastern patriarchs, and thus the peace of 
the Greco-Russian church was secured. The Reformation, 
Which caused such terrible convulsions in Europe, produced 
no effect in Russia, and neither Lutheranism nor Calvanism 
has met with any success there. The orthodox confession 
was finally accepted throughout the oriental church, except- 
ing the Nestorian. What would have been the effect upon 
Russia, had the Reformation penetrated there, is matter of 
curious speculation. 

One of the peculiar characteristics of the Russian church 
is the extreme minuteness of detail in her ceremonial. In this 
respect there is considerable difference between her and the 
Latinehurch. Inechristening, churching, confession, commmu- 
nion, marriage, burial, ordination, consecration, adult unction, 
adoption, bishop's Visitation, and other rites, the minutize are 
surprising. Take, for example, the mode of administering the 
Lord’s supper, as a specimen of them. It is administered on 
Saturday, but the ceremony really begins on the preceding 
day, after vespers, when the deacon or priest reads aloud to 
those who intend to communicate the next morning, an ad- 
dress or exhortation, interspersed with psalms, ejaculations, 


and reflections. This address is called “the rules.” and is 
immensely long. After the hearing of these ‘rules’ no food 
whatever ought to be taken until after receiving the sacra- 
ment. Confession has to be made either that evening after 


vespers, or on communion day, after matins. All persons 
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who are entitled to wear uniforms, appear in full dress, but 
without their swords. Married ladies wear their handsomest 
dress, a lace shawl, or a mantle, and a cap with ribbons, but 
not flowers. Young ladies dress in white muslin as for a 
party, but it is the fashion for old ladies to array themselves 
in the clothes they intend to be buried in, with the addition 
of a shawl or a mantle, and a eap made for a living being, not 
for a corpse ! 

Before leaving home the communicants kiss every- 
body, servants and all. On arriving at church they take 
off their cloaks and furs, approach the altar-sereen, prostrate 
themselves before the pictures in it, and kiss them. They re- 
turn to their standing-place, for no sitting down is allowed. 
The hturgy proceeds in the usual manner. When the royal 
gates are slowly opened the deacon appears with the cup in 
his two hands, held on a level with his face, and covered with 
an embroidered velvet napkin. He then pronounces the 
words, “In the fear of the Lord, and in peace, come ye!” and 
all the communicants approach the steps of the altar of sacri- 
fice, from which the Eucharist is administered. The priest 
then takes the cup from the deacon and pronounces very 
slowly the articles of belief on the subject, the communicants 
repeating them after him. The napkin is then removed from 
the cup, which contains tiny morsels of bread mixed with 
wine, to which is added a litthe warm water in remembrance 
of that which poured from the wound of Jesus. The priest 
takes in a spoon a morsel of this bread with a little wine, 
puts it into the mouth of the communicant, who has first to 
make a devout prostration and fold his hands across his 
breast, saying, “ The servant of God, A. B., conynunicates in 
the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.” The choir 
sings, * Receive ye the body of Christ, taste ye the fount « f 
everlasting life” an indefinite number of times during the ser- 
vice. The deacon holds a silk handkerchief under the chin of 
the communicant to prevent the possibility of a drop falling 
to the ground, and wipes his lips with it afterwards; the 
communicant then kisses the edge of the cup, a type of the 
wounded side of Christ, crossing himself, but without pros- 
tration, in honor of the presence of the sacrament. He 
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then goes up to a little table, where a reader stands with a 
tiny ladle always replenished with wine and water, intended 
as a sort of rinsing after the eucharist, and tiny loaves of 
bread, from the sick s of which the morsels of bri ad used in 
the celebration were cut out with the spear. He lays on the 
salver an offering according to his ability, and employs him- 
self in private"devotions until the rest of the people have re- 
ceived the sacrament. The priest having concluded the lit- 
urgy, is at liberty to perform a short special service of thanks- 
giving for the spiritual comfort received, and to present the 
cross to be kissed.* 

Religious people in Russia pass really fatiguing lives, if 
they attend all the services of the church. When young 
they must learn the short catechism, the Lord’s praver, the 
Nicene creed, the ten"°commandments, the hymn to the Holy 
Ghost, the Russian version of “ Hail Mary,” the hymn of 
praise to her, the morning and evening prayers before and 
after meat, the stories from the Old Testament, and the his- 
tory of the Lord. There is no such ceremony as confirmation 
in the Greco-Russian Church ;+ the next step after baptism 
is communion, which the child receives twice a year until it is 
seven years old: then it is taken to confession, and receives 
a month’s preparation from the priest for attending com- 
Inunion in church. After this the eluld ought to attend all 
the stated services when practicable—vespers, matins, and 
Thbeatss. 

This endless routine of ccremonies and rights, with occas- 
ional exhortations from the priest, constitutes the religious 
training of the mass of the Russian people. They fast more 
than any other christians. There is the great fast or lent, 
which lasts forty-ninezdays ; the Assumption fast, which lasts 
from the Ist of August to the 15th; the Petrofisky, which ex- 
tends from Trinity Monday to St. Peter's day, (the 29th June,) 
and consequently differs inlength, according to the time when 
Easter falls; and the Christmas, or Philip fast, which lasts 
from St. Philip’s day (the 15th November,) to Christmas day. 
Besides these there are the Wendesdays and Fridays through- 


* Sketches, p. 132-5 + Ibid, p. 117 
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out the year, except during certain weeks called “ Sploshnaia 
weeks,” an untranslatable term. The Russians hold car- 
nival for a week, called “ butter-week,” before the beginning 
of lent, which is on the Monday after Quinquagesima, but 
meat is not eaten for the last time until Sexagesima Sunday. 
During butter-week Russia is a scene of wild enjoyment. In 
the large cities there are morning and evening performances 
at the operas and the theatres, public ice-hills, fairs with shows, 
circuses, conjurers, and acting in the open squares ; visiting, 
driving in sledges, private theatricals, costume balls and 
other amusements are resorted to, and no business is done. 

The recklessness of the Russian character is fully illustrated 
at this season. The Russians enjoy furious driving and 
violent exercise, such as sliding down ice-lills at such a 
pace as to render the feat dangerous, and building citadels of 
hard-beaten snow to be attacked by one party and defended 
by another, the Weapons used being blunt old swords, dead 
dogs, cats, hens, &ec., and snowballs. In this last amuse- 
ment, the mayor and city officials take part, and the van- 
quishe d are comy lled to treat the victors to refreshments at 
the nearest tavern. The probability is, that such violent 
exercises and such complete surrendering of themselves to 
wild excitement at this season, are safety-valves for the long 
pent-up spirits of the people. Under so long a course of 
tyranny of the most brutal description, the Russian has 
become a being in whom all si If-respe ct and independe nee 
of character has been stamped out; and it will take a 
long time for him to retrieve his humanity under the 
more enlightened government which now exists. The 
Emperor Alexander, has done much towards bettering 
the condition of his people. The abolition of serfdom on 
the imperial domains was a grand step, giving emancipation 
to twenty-two millions of peasants, but there is much more 
to be done in training them to be men. This is a work in 
which a well-educated and enlightened clergy would be the 
most effective agents, and it is to be hoped that with the 
rapid means of transit now springing up everywhere, even in 


the heart of Russia, that ancient and semi-barbarous nation 
may be brought into direct contact with all the civilizing 
influences of modern science. 
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The Russians possess many noble qualities, which only 
need development and cultivation to place them in the 
foremost rank; but an unenlightened church is an anach- 
ronism which cannot stand much longer. There is so little 
real fundamental difference between the tenets of the Greco- 
Russian and the Latin churches that a union of the two 
would not be impossible. It is within the range of probability 
that something of the sort may be effected before very 
long; and for the sake of civilization, as well as religion, 
such a result is to be anxiously wished for by every friend 
of humanity. 

The inter-communion between the Russian and the 
Anglican churches has never been broken off by any 
open act of either party, although the Greek patriarchs 
have for centuries ceased to hold intercourse with the 
British prelates. The separation has arisen mainly from 
each having erroneous notions of the other, or, in other 
words, knowing very little of each other. There are 
parties in the Anglican church for whom the glittering, showy 
ceremonial of the Russian church would prove attractive, 
and there are many more to whom it would be repulsive. 


Anr. IV . A Slory of lhe Female Ser. Borrickn. 
2. Tlistory of Women. 2 vols., 4to. Atexaxprern. 1779 


>. Le s I’ WNL, K vols. Si Gur, Lsov. 


It is seldom agreeable to arene with the ladies; to refute 
them is ungallant, and to pass censure on them is odious. 
Sometimes, however, they have to be argued with, refuted, 
and even censured, for their own wood. We cannot but 
regard the pres¢ nt as one of these oecasions; for we hold 
that the “woman's rights” movement is no honor to our 
civilization, but rather disereditable. If its te ndency were 
to improve the condition of the sex, none would give it more 
hearty support than ourselves; it is precisely because it has 
the opposite tendency that we oppose it. 

If we are wrong in this, a question or two may produce a 


train of thought that will aid in explaining the fact. We, 
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therefore, ask, what is woman most esteemed, loved and 
honored for? Is it for her boldness? for her courage ? for 
her indep ndence of Mian, Or for her readin ss to compete 
with him publicly, late and early? In other words, is 
woman most endeared to man in proportion as she is like 
himself? Do men prefer women who are masculine to those 
who are feminine, or womanly, in their habits and manners ? 

It may be replied that there are a class of men who do. 
Those who want their wives and daughters to work and earn 
for them, value them, not in proportion as they are modest, 
timid and gentle, but in proportion as they are strong and 
willing to use their streneth for the common benefit. But 
among this class there need be no clamor for woman’s rights ; 
the women have anun lispute d right to do everything that is 
coarse and unwomanly, It is not necessary to go back 
to the savage state for illustrations of this; a tour among 
the poorer classes of the peasantry in any country of Europe 
would furnish abundance. The tourist would readily dis- 
cover that women may work in the field from sunrise till 
sunset; that they may go out before their husbands in the 
morning and remain out after them in the evening; that 
those who have no husbands may work in the field as long 
as they are able, side ly side with men, and cet as mueh 
pay as men, when they perform as much labor. But are 
the women prowl of all this? Do they boast of their 
equality with the men, or have they cause to boast? Do 
they excite the envy of the wives and daughters of their 
landlords or employers because the latter are such tyrants 
that they prefer doing the rougher work themselves. This, 
perhaps, will serve to explain why it is that the the ory of 


1 
} 
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“WOrLLALILS rig 


ts” has so few votaries even in the most 
romantic countries of Europe. 

But the peasant women are not merely allowed the right 
of doing every sort of work; they are also allowed the right 
of advising their husbands. Nor is this anything new or 
exceptional >it is no “ modern impr vement.” Among all the 
principal races of mankind, “woman’s rights” were fully 
eoneeded by the most barbarous. It may seem incredible 
to many that it was the most barbarous who were most 
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liberal in this respect ; but such, nevertheless, is the fact. 
The ancient Germans* and ancient Gauls ¢ alike engaged in 
no important enterprise without consulting their wives.t 
There is no part of Guizot’s excellent History of Civiliz- 
ation more interesting than that in which he _ shows, 
from the testimony of numerous historians, that woman's 
rights were well understood among our rude ancestors, both 
Teutonic and Gallic, more than two thousand years ago.§ 
True, the historian does not call the privileges enjoyed by 
the ladies of those distant ages “woman's rights.” Cvesar 
and Tacitus, as well as Guizot, were evidently of opinion 
that the women of those times would have been much better 
off had their “rights” been somewhat more limited than 
they were; and there is good reason to believe that the 
women themselves, accustomed as they were to compete 
with men, even in the field of battle, would willingly have 
surrendered several of their “rights” in exchange for just 
such tyrannical treatment as their fair posterity are so sol- 
emnly and vehemently protesting against at the present day. 

But this is not the only evidence of the short-sightedness 
of our woman’s rights advocates. They would have the 
world believe that they are in advance of the age, but we 
can assure them that only the credulous and silly part of the 
world believe any such thing. It is idle to deny that the intel- 
ligent and thoughtful regard them, at best, very much in the 


* The ancient Germans regarded woman as something holy and inspired, and 
consulted her accordingly as an oracle that seldom, if ever, was mistaken in re- 
gard to the future. We quote the words of Tacitus: “Inesse quinetiam sanctum 
aliquid et j “ium putant ‘—Je M hus Germa é c. 38. 

t See Cesar De Bello G ”. Vi., C. XIX., ef seg. 

t When Hat al complain i that the Gauls had done wrong to his country 
men, they re pl 1 that if t! Carthayinians felt themselves ayvrieved t iey must 
present their case to the G illic women 

* Les Gaulois consultaient les femmes dans les affaires importantes; ils con 
vinrent avee Annibal que si les Carthaginois avaient a se plaindre des Gaulois, tls 
porteraient leurs plaintes devant les femmes gauloises, quien seraient juges.’—Mém 


de Vv Académ, des Inscript., t. xxiv., p. 374; Mémoire de labbe Feénel 

It is well known that even the North American Indians regularly and care 
fully consulted their wives. 

“Les Hurons, en particulier, tons it soigneusement les femmes, '—Charlevoix 
Hist, du Canada, pp. 267, 269, 287. 


§ Hist, de la Civ. en France, vol. i, pp. 215-225 


9 
The most degraded tribe of the Siberian women enjoyed woman's rights to 


VOL. XX.—NO. XXKVII 6 
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light of the innocent frogs who were so clamorous in their 
demands for a king from Jupiter. We have shown that 
nowhere are the sexes more on an equality than among the 
rudest classes, and that it has always been so. If, instead 
of “equality,” we use the term “liberty,” there will be no 
change in the circumstances, since no women can be said to 
enjoy more liberty than those whose “ inalienable right ” it is 
to roam the forest. But this is equally true of man. Ifany 
mortal may be said to be entirely free it is the savage in his 
hunting grounds, armed with his bow and arrow; nor can he 
cease to be a savage without surrendering a portion of that 
freedom ! 

When man attains to civilization he submits to a 
certain restraint on his liberty, in order that he may be 
protected by the state. Woman surrenders a portion of her 
liberty to man precisely on the same principle ; as a return 
for the protection and support which she receives from him 
she re cl rs him ol Lit nce, and does what she can to con- 
tribute to his h uppiness, At least, she is expect d to do those 
things. S ine that her husband does not wish her todo men’s 
work, or to place herself in a position in which her virtue 


would be in danger, she thinks it her duty to abstain, if only 


to please him. ‘This is what she is supposed to do in 


a well-ordered community; and most cheerfully do we admit 
that in general the supposition is a correct one. Nor do we 
think there are any women more obedient, more gentle, or 
more faithful, than those of our own country; none are less 
disposed to oppose, set at defiance, or otherwise annoy their 
husbands. Although there are more advocates of woman's 
rights among the ladies of @he United States than among 
those of any other country, it is true, at the same time, that 
there are fewer Xantippes or disagreeable wives; and we 
believe that if the matter were duly investigated, it would be 
ascertained that three-fourths of the latter class, if not a still 


fullest extent, when their inhospitable country was first explo 
redmen. They fought in batue habitually with their husbands; but 
torian tells us that they were not the less maltreated on this account 

‘Les femmes tunguses, en Siberie, vont aussi & la guerre avee leurs maris 
elles n’en sont pas moins maltraitees Meiners, List. du Sere Feminin, en alle- 
mand, t. i., pp. 18-19. 
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larger proportion, are to be found among the advocates of 
woman's rights. Assuming this to be the fact, the question 
would arise, whether it would not be better, upon the whole, 
that our American Xantippes had pursued the course of their 
ancient prototype than that they do pursue. It seems that 
even the wife of Socrates attended pretty carefully to her 
domestic duties. It does not appear from the account of 
either Plato or Xenophon that she neglected her children, or 
required the philosopher to do the nursing or the dish wash- 
ing. If she sometimes gave him a bath when he did not 
wish it, and was not particular whether it was clean or other- 
wise, we have the best evidence that she was attached to 
him nevertheless. Her deep grief at his condemnation 
showed that, no matter what she said or did to her husband, 
she was still a true woman at heart, and an 
wife. 


alfectionate 
. 

Be thisas it may, it is very generally believed among the most 
sensible and most intel iene at classes of mankind, that women 
who are fond of hearing themselves speak in pablic, anxious 
to see their names in the newspapers, as reformers, and ever 
ready to inveigh against man as a tyrant, rarely, if ever, make 
good wives. Indeed it would seem that a large portion of 


our voung men have adopted this theory ; we prefer to arrive 
at this conclusion, rather than to say that there are somany old 
maids and neslected young widows among the women’s rights 
sisterhood, only because they have fewer personal attractions 


than the sex in general, and fewer womanly qualities. It is 
probably nearer the truth to attribute the state of things 
alluded to, partly to » cause and partly to another: 
for several honest young men, Who do not seem at all want- 
ing in courage, have assured us that they would rather re- 


main single for ever, than marry a peripatetic female reform- 


er, but especially a reformer of the woman’s rights type. 


It is true that there are many young men, and old men, too, 
who regard the matter in a different light ; but they form but a 
very small minority. This is fortunate, because it is this 
class sometimes called the Miss Naney class 


that urge 
the women to forget that they are such. 


If there are more 
woman’s rights women in the United States than in any other 
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country equally enlightened, it is chiefly, if not solely, be- 
cause we have more of this species of men in proportion to 
our population. The excessis the result of causes which might 
be easily pointed out ; but it will be sufficient for our present 
purpose to remark, in general terms, that our climate and 
mode of life have a great deal to do with that phenomenon. 

We are very unwilling to give any needless pain to either 
the men or the women engaged in the woman's rights move- 
ment, much as we dislike it ; but, happily, it so happens that 
the feelings of neither are very sensitive; if the blush of 
modesty or delicacy ever mantles the cheek of either, after 
they have devoted a certain time to the cause, we think 
it is very seldom; and if anything like a blush does ap- 
pear, we think its genuineness may be doubted. 

Here we are reminded of certain facts which science has 
fully demonstrated. It is sometimes remarked, in jest, that 
this or that individual, in female garments, is but half a 
female ; and, for a similar reason, it is remarked that this o7 
that individual, in male garments, is but half a male—that 
he is half, or more than half, a female! In general the 
observation merely creates a smile ; although it is a smile of 
assent to the justice of the satire, in a metaphorical sense, 
not one out of five hundred having the least idea that the 
fact may be literally true. 

Now, if women are like men, or men like women, why 
should we blame either if it is the result of malformation, 
or of alusus nature? It would be much more rational, as 
well as more charitable, to commiserate their condition. 
If there are any who think that we merely jest in attempting to 
account for some of the womhan’s rights phenomena in this 
way, they can easily ascertain for themselves that the asser- 
tion we make on the subject is, substantially correct. 

From the most remote antiquity up to the middle of 
the eighteenth century, no donbt was entertained as to the 
reality of hermaphroditism; it was universally admitted, at 
least among scientific men, that In many instances both sexes 
were combined, in different proportions, in one individual. 
Not only had all naturalists and phy sicians, who had written 


treatises on man, S] oken of it as an ineontestible fact. but the 
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most eminent artists represented it both in painting and sculp- 
ture. Butin the earlier part of last century, all opinions which 
seemed in conflict with the general course of nature, were re- 
garded as superstitious or fabulous; and, accordingly, her- 
maphroditism was denied or declared doubtful. But modern 
science has demonstrated, that, as in numerous similar instances, 
the ancients were right, after all. Several works have been 
written on the subject within the present century ; but we need 
only mention that of Geoffrey Saint-Hilaire.* None who ex- 
amine this remarkable and learned work will entertain any 
doubt on the subject. Those who may not be able to procure 
the treatise itself, as it is scarce in this country, may find an 
analysis of the part of it’ bearing on our present subject, in 
the supplement to the Lneyclopédie Moderne, vol. v., article 
“ Termaphrodisme.” 

Saint-Iilaire fully describes the different kinds of hermaph- 
roditism, designating them respectively, as “ masculine,” “ fem- 
inine,” “neuter,” and * mixed;” and illustrating them with 
plates. Nor does the philosopher overlook the moral and in- 
tellectual characteristics of each variety. Even the peculiari- 
ties of the voice and gestures are clearly indicated. He shows 
that if many ancient authors spoke of women who became men, 
as instances of the marvellous, they did not do so either 
through ignorance, or a disposition to impose on the credulity 
of their readers. 

Among the ancients the phenomenon under consideration 
was regarded as foreboding some terrible calamity in the family 
to which the individual exhibiting it belonged; and it may be 
doubted whether the moderns should not regard it in the 
same light, though for differenf reasons. Be this as it may, 
the great anatomists of our day regard it as a * simple anomalie, 
arrete de développement,” &e. Sometimes the complications are 
such that it is impossible to determine whether the individual, in 
this condition, be male, or female. + For the proofs of this we 

* Ilistorie générale et particuli¢re des anomalies de l'organisation chez Thomme et 


chez les animaur, 2 vol, in 8vo, 1856; t. ii, des Ilermaphrodismes. 


¢ L’hermaphrodism neutre comprend les cas dans lesquels les parties sexuelles 
ont une caractére tellement ambigu qu'il est impossible de distinguer 8i elles sont 
males ou femalies, en sorte qu'il parait evident que individu qui les porseae 
n’appartient 4 aucun sexe.— Complt del’ Ency. Mod., tome v., p. 411. 
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must refer to the treatises alluded to — especially to that of M. 

t.-Hilaire — for we wish to abstain carefully from every re- 
mark and allusion that might have a prurient tendency, and con 
fine ourselves exclusively to such of the scientific facts as are 
necessary to afford at least a reasonable clue as to what the real 
difficulty is, in certain cases, altogether independently of styles 
pf garments. 

In the mixed species other phenomena present themselves 
phenomena which also extend to the voice, gestures, habits, &e. 
Again, to all external appearance, one Mhay seem to be a man, 
or a woman, except so faras the habits or the conduct may 
excite suspicion, as intimated; and vet the experienced and 
skilful anatomist may be able to demonstrate that the fact is 
but partially true at best. * These facts are now so fully 
reco mm that they have been embodied in the medical juris 


t] 
praucen » of all the enlightened nations of E urope, SO that it 
is : no means a rare occurrence for the physician to be called 
into court to tell, on his oath, if he ean, what is the sex of a 
particular individual !+ 

Now, let the reader reflect for a moment, and try to remem 
ber what are the general characteristics of both the ladies and 
ae who are the most active and zealous advocates of 

‘woman's ris clits hee It is not sufficient to examine those who 
go about from town to town to attend meetings, get up reso- 
lutions, and deliver speeches, although we humbly think that 
guch examinations, oecasionally made, under proper auspices, 
by medical men of acknowledged skill, virtue, and discretion, 
would prove the best remedy for those revolutionary hysteries 


yet appl ed. It is, however, also necessary to see whoare thechief 


* “T/hermaphrodisme mizte, au contraire, meriteré f Un individu 
sera mixte s'il présente réunis des organes miles et des organes femelles, non pas 
réunis chacun au complete, mais partieillement, quelques organes males rempla 
cant quelques organes femalles, et réciproquemeut.”’ 

+ L’hermaphrodisme donne lieu 2 des questions de médecine légale fort délicates et 
que nous ne ponvons qu’ indiquer: c'est aux medecins appeles par les tribunaux 4 
rechercher, autant que cela est possible, sur un individu vivant les caracteres propres 
a determiner le sexe. Toutefois nous devons dire, pour la decharge des mede- 
cins ) appar a resoudre ces qe stions, qu il ya des di fn ulte ( dérables et 


quelquefois insurmontables a préciser le sere; car rien & l'extérieur ne peut faire 
deviner l'état des organes intérieurs. Ainsi, lorsqu’ a un appareil ge <nital feminin com- 
plet s'ajoutent & l’intérieur quelques organes males, le medecip ne saurait recon- 
natre l'existence de ces derniers; la difficulté est encore plus grande quand 
individu est neutre.— Complément del Encyc. Mod. t, v., p. 411 
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aiders and abettors of the movement among the members of 
the press, the clergy, the medical faculty, the bar. We think 
that if the investigation be impartially made, and extended in 
this manner, it will be found, in nine cases out of ten, that those 
who are in favor of woman’s rights, are, or have been, equally 
in favor of various other visionary projects. Those who con 
sult the work of Sainte-Ililaire will see that the sex of any 
individual may beevendoubtful; and yet he or she may pos- 
sess a certain kind of talent, especially a talent for speech-mak- 
ing, and making a general noise in the world; nature being dis- 
posed to make amends in this way for her carelessness in arrang 
ing, or rather disarranging, certain details. Some may think that 
because they have a family they are entipled to exemption from 
examinationsof this kind; but although sucha plea would seema 
very plausible one, science has proved, ina hundred instances, as 
the reader may ascertain, that it is by no means conclusive ! 


If, upon the other hand, we inquire who are opposed to 
. . ‘* . . , 

*woman s rights, we shall have to place In that category the 
women, as well as the greatest men of all 


greatest 


ages and 


countries. The great philosopher, the great poet, the great 
soldier, the great scientific discoverer, the great jurist, the great 


div ine those who love woman bestand esteem her most are all 


equally opposed to woman's. rights. In short, those who 


} 


e the first to die, if necessary, in defence of woman, 


would 
would be the last to coneede those rights, precisely because 
they are too pre ous of he rto expose her to what would inevit 
ably degrade her, even though ho rude or lascivious hand 
should ever be laid upon her in her competition with men. 

It is needless to enter into particulars on this point : the most 
short sighted ean see for themselves, that. in accordance with 
the scientific facts just elanced at, it is the women who are most 
likemen, and the men who are most like women, that in ninety 
nine cases out of a hundred are advocates of woman's rights. 
Hence it is that when some of our journalists compare a woman 
ambitious to vote, to hold political office, and to reform her 
male neighbors by her public speeches — to a crowing hen, he 
does not merely perpetrate a joke, or indulge in well merited 
satire; for if thecrowing hen were placed in the hands of any 
competent comparative anatomist, it would be found that if 
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the poor feathered biped imitated some of the performances of 
the male of its species, it was not without substantial reason. 

But, assuming that anatomy has nothing to do with the mat- 
ter—an assumption which is certainly not justified by the facts 

-it requires but very little research and reflection to ascertain 
that the woman's rights doctrines confer no credit on cither the 
men or the women who advocate them. <A great many think 
Yhat those doctrines have, at least, the merit of novelty; but 
we will show that such is not the case. Thus, for example, 
there is not a single “right” claimed at the present day by 
the most unblushing of our fair orators, but was claimed 
and enjoyed by the women of Sparta, nearly three thousand 
years ago. 

Now let us pause fora moment, and learn what we can from 
this fact, for it is fully attested by the most reliable historians. 
Those authors tell us what the Spartan women were before and 
after those “rights” were conceded to them. They tell us 
that before they had any more rights than the women of other 
countries, they were equally distinguished for their industry 
and virtue; nor were there any more baautiful women of their 
time. In short, they were just such as those daughters of America 
are now, who worthily maintain the national character of the 
sex; for we hold that, if the woman’s rights advocates be re- 
garded as exceptions — what they really are—there are no 
women that possess the best and noblest characteristics of the 
sex, in a higher degree than our own. But what was the char- 
acter of the Spartan women, after they had obtained their 
rights? what did they gain by their emancipation from the 
tyranny of man? It matters little which of the historians who 
relate the facts we consult; all bear testimony to the degrada- 
tion brought on those excellent women by that very “ equality 
before the laws” which is now so clamorously demanded by 
the advocates of woman's rights. The Spartan women had 
been at least as good as the women of any of the other Grecian 
states before they obtained their rights in the manner indicated ; 
and so early as the time of Homer, the Grecian women had 
manners and customs which would do no discredit to the most 
refined and most virtuous ladies of our own time. The Homeric 


ladies wanted no rights; they enjoyed all they desired, and were 
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content ; and Thucydides assurses us* that the modesty and deli- 
eacy so admirably and fully portrayed by the poet had subsisted 
in Greece for ages. Homer represents no indecent scenes in the 
relations of the sexes; on the coutrary, the state of manners 
which he describes has never been surpassed. Andromache, 
Nausice, and Penelopé were but typesof the women of the better 
class; yet they are regarded as models by the best modern and 
christian authorities. Certainly no women could be more femin- 
ine or more modest. [ull of solicitude as Andromache is for the 
safety of Hector, in no instance does she attempt to go to see 
him without being accompanied by her maid; and never does 
her husband come home, but he finds her surrounded by her 
maids. Even Helen is everywhere represented by Homer as 
the victim of violence: nowhere as a depraved or faithless 
woman; and she never alludes to her abduction herself, but 
with expressions of deep regret and shame, and often bitter tears. 
Much as the suitors of Penelopé are condemned in the Odyssey, 
they make no indecent proposals to the wife of Ulyssees; they 
merely urge her to marry ; and they do so solely on the ground 
that her husband is dead, and that there is no hope of his return. 
The very fact that all the states of Greece combined to make 
war upon Troy, to avenge the abduction of Helen, and compel 
her return, shows, at once, the high respect in which woman 
was held, and the odium with which “ free love”’ was regarded. 

The best authority on the manners and customs of the 
Spartans is Plutarch; indeed there is no better authority on 
any historical or biographical subject which he has treated. 
Plutarch agrees with all other ancient authors as to the 
exemplary character of the Spartan women before they got 
too many rights ; and he tells us plainly how they lost this 
character. “They had, indeed,” he says, “ assumed great 
liberty and power on account of the frequent expeditions of their 
husbands, during which they were sole mistresses at home, 
and so gained undue influence and improper titles.’+ Aristotle 
informs us that when the women, once so exemplary that they 
were eagerly sought in marriage by the young men of all the 
neighboring nations, found themselves in the possession of 


* Lib. 1. ¢. 3. + Plut., in Lycurgus 
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their rights, even Lycurgus had to desist from the effort of 
bringing them under soler rules.* We have interesting 
evidence, in various forms, that they exercised quite as much 
power in the time of Pericles, as our own woman's rights 
ladies so loudly and persistently demand at the present day. 
Thus the historian informs us, that on Gorgo, the wife of 
Leonidas, being asked by a woman of another country how 
it was that those of Sparta were the only women in the world 
that ruled the me n, her answer was: “ We are th only women 
that bring forth men. + 

It is to this ascendancy, on the part of the women, that the 
Stagirite alludes, when he remarks that the surest sign of the 
decline of a nation is, to find its women ruling the men. 

gut let us glance at some of the means by which this 
state of things was produced in Lacedemon. Thus, for 
example, we are informed that “in order to take away the 
excessive tenderness and delicacy of the sex, the consequence 
of a recluse life, the virgins were accustomed to be seen 
occasionally naked, as well as the young men, and to dance 
and sing in their presence on certain festivals.” t 

Lest it might not be sufficient for the young virgins to 
appear naked among the naked young men, and dance and 
sing in their company, the former were also encouraged to 
“indulge in a little raillery upon those that had misbehaved 
themselves.”"§ In short, both young and old of the ruder 
sex had to submit with as good a grace as they could to what- 
ever treatment the ladies thought proper to give them. 

But be it remembered that we cannot blame the Spartans 
for having deliberately agreed to their own degradation; that 
the “revolution” had been accomplished during their absence, 
when there were none to oppose the revolutionists but the 
non-combatants—all the varieties of the Miss Nancy frater- 
nity—who, for various reasons, were as anxious for the 
change as the women themselves. Some will say, that at all 
events, the Spartan women must have gained courage in this 
manner, according as they lost the more feminine virtues; and 
that the service they must have rendered the state, in time of 
war, should be taken into account. To the casual observer 


® Politics, lib. ii., c. ix t Plut., tn Lycury t lb. § 1b. 
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this may seem plausible ; but we have the most satisfactory 
testimony that thisis the best that could be said in its favor. 
It will be admitted that Aristotle is good authority on 
the subject ; and what does he tell us ?—‘And as this boldness 
of the women can le of no avail in any matters of daily life, 
if it was ever so, it must be in war; but we find that the Lace- 
deemonian women were of the qreate st disservice in this re spect, 
as was proved at the time of the Theban invasion, when they 
were of no use at all. as the y are in other cities, but made more 
disturbance than even the ene my. * 

There is no modern nation, need we say, in which women 
are treated with more deference than in the United States ; 
not only are all our women “ ladies,” but a large proportion of 
our men are quite willing even to wash the dishes for them. 
Yet a great deal of progress, if such it may be called, has 
yet to be made before our people look upon their wives 
and sweethearts as such superior beings as the Spartan 
women became at one time in the eyes of the Spartan men. 
It was the latter who were in need of rights in Laced:emon ; 
only those who behaved themselves satisfactorily were 
allowed to keep company with the female members even 
of their own household. Even when a man got married, he 
could only expect to enjoy the society of his wife on par- 
ticular occasions. Thus, we are told, that when the bride- 
groom staid a short time in his wife’s apartment, on the 
night of his marriage, “ he modest/y retired to his usual apart- 
ment, to sleep with the other young men, and observed the 
same conduct afte rewards, spending the day with his com- 
panions and reposing with them at night, not even visiting 
his bride but with great caution and apprehension of being 
discovered by the rest of the family.”+ Thus it was the men 
who were supposed to have modesty in the model republie of 
the ancient world, and not the women, after the latter had 
obtained their rights! It may be said that this timidity, or 
high deference, on the part of the men, is not incompatible 
with delicacy or virtue, on the part of the women, although 
the naked exhibitions alluded to above may justify some 


® Aristotle's Politics, b. ii., c. ix Pp 65 * Plut. in Lycurg. 
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suspicion in that respect. But the historian leaves us in no 
doubt ; we are at no loss to understand what female equality, 
or rather female preponderance, meant. We have already 
alluded to the failure of Lycurgus, according to Aristotle, to 
bring the Spartan women under “sober rule.” But the law- 
giver was also a philosopher. Seeing that the men were 
willing to be ruled by the women, when they got used to the 
yoke, he thought it well to have the latter on his side; he 
suggested that it would be well to extend their rights. 
Accordingly, we are told that “he laughed at those who 
revenge with wars and bloodshed the communication of 
married woman's favors; and allowed that if a man in years 
should have a young wife, he might introduce to her some 
handsome and honest young man whom he most approved 
of, and when he had a child of this generous race, bring it 
up as his own,” &c.* 

It seems the “emancipated ” ladies considered this excel- 
lent logic ; the men may not have liked it so well, even in their 
degenerate state, but what could poor fellows do but submit, 
who dare not be seen approach their wives’ appartments 
until they were sent for, or allowed permits, like servants! 
It was some consolation to the men, if they sometimes felt a 
little uncomfortable under this regulation, that they had the 
assurance of their great law-giver that the Spartan race 
would be vastly improved by it. 

What a tremendous excitement has been created recently 
throughout Europe and America, even by the unfounded accus- 
ation of incest against the illustrious de ad! But the model re- 
public whose manners and customs our women’s rights advo- 
cates would have us imitate, legalized that very crime. If a 
Spartan lady of this “enlightened” period had a son and 
daughter that happened to like each other, both the law and 
public opinion allowed them to get married.t Now let the 
reader bear in mind the reply of the modest Gorgo, when 
asked how it was that those of Lacedwemon were the only 
women in the world that ruled the men. What the good 
lady meant was, that because her fellow-countrywomen 


* Plutarch in Lycurgus. 
tSee Strabo, Lib. x. See, also, Montesquieu Esprit des Lois, Liv. v., c. v. 
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enjoyed their rights in full, because they could form their 
own “aflinities,” because they could go about day and 
night, to teach the men, and take home with them any they 
happened to fancy, their offspring could not be otherwise 
than superior specimens of mankind. We may ask, in pass- 
ing, has no such argument as this been adduced by our 
own woman's rights advocates? Do we hear nothing about 
“the rights of maternity?’ Has no intimation been given 
by our peripatetic female orators and reformers as to the 
fine, strapping fellows all our young men would prove in 
due time, if the existing superstition and tyranny which 
restrain enlightened ladies from choosing their “ affinities” 
were only set aside as they should ? - 

None acquainted with the subject will deny that the whole 
matter was fully tested by the Spartans; nowhere else has 
the experiment been made on so large a scale. But how 
did the race exhibit improvement or superiority? Let the 
story of the Helots, even as told by their apologists, answer 
the question. Nothing is clearer than that in proportion as 
the women became licentious in the exercise of their “ in- 
alienable rights,” the men became cruel {and bloodthirsty. 
“The governors of the youth,” Says Plutarch, vs ordered the 
shrewdest of them, from time to time, to disperse themselves 
in the country, provided only with daggers and some neces- 
sary provisions. In the day time they hid themselves, and 
rested in the most private places they could find, but at 
night they sallied out into the roads and killed all the Helots 
they could meet with.”* 

Still darker is the picture drawn by Thucydides, and it is 
fully sustained in its worst features by the testimony of 
Aristotle. Not content with murdering their wretched, 
naked slaves im detail, in the manner indicated, Thucydides 
tells us that the Spartans selected such of the Helots as 
were distinguished for their courage, pretending that they 
wished to reward them. Under this pretext, they declared 
about two thousand free, crowned them with garlands, and 
conducted them to the temples of the gods. All were 
slaughtered in cold blood—not one was allowed to escape. 


* Loc. cit. 
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Such was the improved race—such the model republic 

whose example our advocates of women’s rights and “ free 

love’ would fain have the modern world imitate ! 

If we turn to ancient Rome, we shall find the same causes 
producing the same results. In the time of the republic, the 
Roman women were celebrated for their truly feminine quali- 
ties, for their modesty and their virtue. The Cornelias and 
Cordelias were but types of the Roman matrons of their 
time. There is abundant evidence of this in the pages of 
both historians and satirists. Livy, especially, fully describes 
the women of the republic; and Tacitus, Juvenal and Horace 
deseribe them in contrast with the women who became 
‘emancipated fram the tyranny of men.” Law after law 
was passed for their gratification, always at the instance of 
men who wanted to raise themselves to power by their influ- 
ence, or by men who were n arly half women themselves. 
It was these two classes who were always their allies in 
their “aspirations for liberty ;” and nothing is more plainly 
demonstrated than that just in proportion as they were suc- 
cessful, did the women of Rome become infamous. In order 
to determine the morals of a people from their historians, it 
is necessary to examine their whol 
1 satirists. The latter direct their attention to 


particular vices which they think are most reprehensible, 


works ; but it is different 
with ft 


or most dan rous to the public welfare. That this is the 


course pursued by Juvenal is universally admitted; no other 
satirist, of ancient or modern times, combined in a higher 
degree the two essential qu ilities of honesty and fearlessness. 
Now let us hear a word or two of what he has to say in rs- 
gard to his countrywomen, bearing in mind, in justice to his 
memory, that it is for no lack of respect or love for woman, 
that he utters those terrible denunciations against her; on 
the contrary, he does so bécause he is grieved at heart to see 
her so degraded, and wishes to warn posterity against the 
causes which produced that degradation. Juvenal, as well as 
Tacitus, shows that as long as the women attended to their 
domestic duties, and abstained from competing with men, 
they had no superiors anywhere. Alluding to the character 


of the women before their “rights” were acknowledged, or 
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even thought of, the satirist proceeds: “ Nor did hard toil 
and short nights’ rest, and hands galled and hardened with 
the Tuscan fleece, and Hanibal close to the city, and their 
husbands mounting guard at the Colline tower, suffer their 
lowly roofs to be contaminated with vice.* Upon the other 
hand, he places, in relief, the cause of the change: “ What 
modesty,” he asks, “ can a woman show that wears ahelmet, 
and eschews her sex, and delights in feats of strength ?°+ Is this 
different in the nineteenth century ? Can modesty or delicacy 
be exp eted from sueh modern ladies? The Roman dames, 
also, sometimes left the ir husbands to mind the babies, wash 
the dishes, ete. “ But let her rather be musical,” says the 

h the le cite with bold beavina. end 


; — , . a 
encounter t assemblies oF Men, ote Sometimes thev chose 


satirist, er than ly thro byl i 


their own “ affinities ” openly, and travelled about with them. 


be Hippis, though wife to a senator, ac compank doa gladiator 
to Pharos, and the Nile, and the infamous walls of Lagos.’’s 
So licentious did the women become before ve ry long aliter 
they obtained their “rights,” that cor prrative ly few men had 
the courage to marry xt all. This is illustrated by the satirist 
but too faithfully Purporting to address a friend, who is 
bold enough to venture, he procecds : “Fall prostrate at the 
threshold of Tarp iin Jove, and sacrifice to Juno a heifer 


with gilded horus, if vou have the rare ¢ od fortune to tind a 
matron with unsullied chastity. Is one husband 


enough for Iberena? Sooner will you prevail on her to be 


content with one « ve, 

But our female reformers will tell us that those whom we 
pretend to regard as their prototype : were but len rant, 
stupid creatures, who had no idea of colleges, seminaries, 

] 


institutes, or even schools. Put let us hear Juvenal, who was 
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a scholar and a philosopher, as well as a poet and satirist. 
The “girl of the period” opens her mouth, the incessant 
cruelties of men are her topic, there is nothing can resist her 
eloquence and learning ; “ the grammarians yield ; rhetoricians 
are confuted; the whole company is silenced; neither lawyer 
nor crier can put in a word, not even another woman. Such 
a torrent of words pours forth you would say so many basons 
or bells were being struck at once. Henceforth let no one 
trouble trumpets or brazen vessels ; she will be able singly to 
relieve the moon when suffering an eclipse.” 

We think we have now fully shown what woman’s rights 
really mean. If we turn to the great European nations 
of the present day we shall find that it is the women who en- 
joy most “rights” that have the most doubtful reputation at 
home as well as abroad. It is certain that no country in the 
world has presented nobler specimens of womanhood than 
France; every intelligent person can recall the names of 
French ladies, who, im all the relations of life, have proved a 
credit to their sex. But if the history of these exemplary 
ladies be examined, it will be found that they were trained 
in a very different manner from the generality of their coun- 
trywomen. They did not get, nor did they give themselves, 
the habit of running about like men. Thus it is, that while 
Frenchwomen in general have everywhere the name of being 
lax in their morals,*there are no more excellent teachers of 
youth, ho more faithful and devoted wives, no more affeetion- 
ate daughters, no kinder mothers than are to be found among 
the women of France. But although the ladies of France 
enjoy more rights than those of any other enlightened nation 
of Europe, not excepting those of England, they certainly do 
not enjoy as many rights as the ladies of America. Both 
the laws and public opinion favor the latter vastly more. In 
illustration of this we need only say that in every particular 
of any importance, Frenchwomen must render obedience to 
their husbands : if they refuse to do so, they forfeit their pro- 
tection. A French lady cannot even accept a donation or a 
legacy without the authority of her husband.* Yet, as we 
have said, they have more liberty than the women of any 


* See articles 905 and 9340f the Civil Code. 
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other European country; at the same time, it Is not pre 
tended that they are ¢ qual to the men, for all, save our wo- 
man’s rights advocates, admit that this would be 


IMpos- 
sible, and contrary to nature. 


‘LVegalité rigorouse n’existe 
pas, il est vrai, entre Thomme et la femme,” says an eminent 
French jurist, “mais cette egalité est (1 POSS He elle West ni 
lans la nati 1 } 

la fenvun 


° } } F ’ , “7 , 
»») dans la cles pethin ws ale de Th ane. oF be 


In England. as all know, the women live mue!] 


h more private 
than they do in Frane accordingly it is admitted ly the 


most patriotic French authors that Englishwomen are more 
modest than their own countrvwomen. 
the women of nel ind are 


modest than those of France; it would be a slander on a 
creat nation to assert anysuch thing. No doubt climate has 


some ageney in producing the difference ; buat, bevond all 


It is not because 


naturally more virtuous, or more 


(pune stion, the elief, if not the only cnuse is, that. while the 
women of Pranes cur’ pretty hit urly * omimneipated from thr 
tvranny of man,” the women of Eneland are still more or 


less subject to that ty Un It am t\ ly that it is because 


they do not know better that thes seem to bear their voke 


with so much resignation, and 


i even apparent comlort. The 
law wl i ‘hh all we dan Kn lish lan to rive his wife roche rate 
correction, + with certain wenpons.* is still on the statute 
‘ . 
! 


] 4 1°] 1 " . . 
book, though now, like many another law equally rude, it isa 


cls acl ke (ter. But even at thre pore sent dl Ya husband Is ¢ POW 
ered to loek up his better half in some safe 


behaves, and keep her ther 


room, If she mis 
On bread and Wittel until she 


exhibits becoming } nitence.s But the great English jurist, 
in reviewing the wl 


hole subject, fully corrobornte > the 


Views 
of all other great thinkers of ancient and modern times. 
constituting the “ disabilities 

under which English women labor are intended for their pro 
tection and benefit ; 


He shows that. th laws 


and that they do protect and benefit 


them, he thinks sufficiently obvious. “So great a favorite,” 


Blackstone Siys, “as the female sex of the laws of Kneland 


* Asa st M ; i, / ls 1 I 
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No intelligent, sensible person need be informed that we 
are not actuated in writing this article, by any hostility to 
the sex. Nor do we oppose their competing with men in the 
highways and byways of the world, on the ground of their 
being inferior to men either inte llectually or morally ; indeed 
we have ever held that women are much better, morally, than 
men. They are more honest and more truthful, as wellas more 
virtuous, and less disposed to the commission of crime, As 
to our depreciating their intellectual capacities, we think it 
will be admitted that we have always pursued thi opposite 
course. And as a proof of our sinc rity we could point to 
articles in different numbers of our journal, coutributed 
by ladies, which are among the most brilliant contributions 
we have received; and their authors would bear us testimony 
that we did not value them anything the less, } cuniarily or 
otherwise, for their being the productions of women. It is 
precisely, then, because we think highly of the sex in 
every respect, that we are opposed to those habits and 
practice s Whose inevitable te ndenes is to degrade them. 

Even the woman's rights advocates admit that women are 
not as strong, physically, as men; but we have shown that 
there are much more cogent reasons than this, why ladies 
who respect themselves, or their families, should attend to 
their domestic affairs as their mothers and grandmothers had 
done before them, and leave the voting, speech-making, office- 
holding, fighting, gambling, &e., to their husbands, brothers, 
and fathers. 

Those who have a taste for intellectual pursuits, have ample 
opportunities for indulging it without any detriment to those 
qualities for which they are most esteemed and admired by 
the best of men indeed by all men worthy of the name. 
[t has afforded us pleasure, on many occasions, to remind our 
readers, in these pages and elsewhere, that there are no better 
teachers than ladies; it must be admitted that in this pursuit, 
at least, they are quite equal, if not superior to men. In 
literature, art, and science, numerous ladies have distin- 
guished themselves without in the least compromising their 
character for modesty or delicacy. In short, there is no in- 
tellectual pursuit to which they can devote themselves in 
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private, or without having to work surrounded by men, to 
which they may not devote themselves, and with good pros- 
pect of success. But, whatever the pursuit may be—let it be 
intellectual or physical — in which the women have to be as- 
sociated with the men, indiscriminately, no matter how 
exemplary may be the conduct of the latter, the former must 
necessarily deteriorate in their best womanly qualities. 

We cannot, therefore, agree with those who think the medi 
cal profession a suitable one for woman, although we readily 
admit that no prof ssion is more honorable or more useful. 
Altogether, mae pen le ntly of the inealeulable benefit they 
render mankind in alleviating their sufferings, they have 
always occupied a high rank in the moral seale. But pre 
cisely beenuse this is the fact there is nosuilicient reason why 
a lady should endanger her virtue by attempting to become a 
physician ; for, disguise it as we may, there is danger in it. And 
sure ly those who claim to be « qual to men, ¢ Sy cially in the ex 
ercise of the reasoning faculty, and tl e government of the iy pis- 
sions, should not pretend, if they lose their virtue, to throw all 
the blame upon the men! This would be illogical and some 
what inconsistent, to say the least ; and the day will come when 
the public will regard the matter in the same light, as it has 
long been generally regarded in Europe even in those in- 
stances in which the ladies losing thet virtue I: 


pretended to be equal to men. 


ive hevey 


Be this as it may, most ches rfalls do we admit that, feo 
from being an evil, it were a positive good that women could 
be attended in all their discases by learned, skilful. experi 
enced and modes! female plivsicians, Dut the y uld not; 
it is utterly impossible! How are the learning, experience 
and skill to be obtained? Can ladies, voung or old, habitu- 
ally attend clinical lectures with men—lcetures delivered and 
lustrated by men necessarily in the plainest and most 
eraphie languace and re tain the natural ce licacy and mod- 
esty of the sex? Who that has ever heard the demon 
strator of anatomy address his pupils a half dozen times' 
with the naked human body in view, would believe such a 
thing possible ? 


Be it remembered that there is nothing hable to disease 
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which the student of medicine must not see. There is noth- 


ing which he must not examine—nothing which must not be 


fully deseribed to hin Can any modest lady pass through 





such an + ul, renin and again, clas after dj V, in the pres- 
enee of men, without feeling that if she is not ashamed, sh 
Wt f Nay, if some young men so far forget them 

to cry “ shame * beeause she per sists in witnessing 

such seenes, and listening to such descriptions and explana- 
tions, can ® blame them much, on reflection, although all 


must admit t t their conduet is uneentlem nly > it might 


I) till if thes woested in her presence that she 
meht to | ibject to an anatomu l examination herself, 
in lance with the theories of St. Hilure and other 
medical philosopher Phen, if she does not expose herselt 


in this 1 er, she it beco © learned and skilful 
Lil isnot learned and skilful, or either, how 


Hye ! and 











doubt much 








| 1 be «clon by our female physician - but when the 
day of recl ne comes—when the question has been tully 


ultine from 


















But undoubtedly it is themselves and then friends, 
not t patients, our female doctors will injure most. 
We can assure them that no men will fancy them, ex- 
cept, pork Ps, the class alluded to above, physiologically, 
or th brethren of the “free love” school; and even 
these, however liberal they are mn ceneral in) coneed- 
ing rights, are not always to be relied upon. But if our 


become teachers, or authors, then, if it 
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were not their own fault, they might claim the esteem of the 
everest moralist, as well as the love of the most fastidious 
admirers of those qualities, which, when refined by culture 
and intelligence, are the only true and lasting ornaments of 
the sex 


Since the above article was put in type, a trae ly as oceur 
red towhich we may allude, briefly, as affording a startling, if 
not new illustration of the most prominent views we have put 
forward in that paper. The only novelty we can see in the 
MeFarland-Richardson affair, is the extraordinary course 
pursued by certain ministers of the gospel. Nor can we pre 
tend that we are SULPrIse dat even this. That it is sham ful, 
is but too true ; it should render its authors infamous in the 
eves of eve ry decent man and woman: and vet we can- 
not say that we expected much better from Mr. Beecher. That 
gentleman may not, hitherto, have expressly justified adultery 
and made marriage a mockery; bat has he not for years 
been the zealous aider and abett yr, cline etly or indi ‘thy, of 
every “ism” whose obvious tendency is to strike at the 
foundation of the social system ? 

It affords us pleasure to place on record the fact, that, 
with one or two exceptions, all our journals that are possessed 
of any influence have denounced cach of the principal actors 
in the disgraceful scenes alluded to, as their outrageous con 
duct deserved. But thi \ will have to denounce many more, 
and for conduct still worse, if possible, if women’s rights 
triumph; let those who doubt this interrogate Lycurgus and 
Plutarch, Tacitus, and Juvenal, for, thanks to the refining 
and elevating influence of christianity, no modern historian 
or satirist has yet witnessed the full development of wo- 
mans rights, as taught at the present day by various female 


associations, parliaments, &c., Ke. 


ART \. | Ao Lytell Geste of Robin Hode, wilh otle ent and 
modern ballads and so ys, 1 lat ng to thas ee hrated yeoman. By 


Jous Marruew Gurren, F. S. A. In 2 vols., Svo. London. 1847 
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9. Rohin [lood : a collection of all the ancient Poems, Songs, and Bal- 
lads now extant relative lo that celebrated outlaw : to which are 
prefixed Historical Anecdotes of his Lite. By Josven Rrrsoy, 
Esq. 2 vols. 12mo. London, 1852 

3. Histoire de la conquéte de UAngleicrre par les Normands. Par 
Avcustin Turerry. Paris, 1851. 

4. Scotichronicoi Toaxnts Faroust. Ed. Goodall, folio, Edin 
bureh L759 

THE poems, songs, histories, and essays r lating to Robin 
Hood, the celebrated English robber-chief, form quite a litera- 
ture of their own. We have before us a list of nearly thirty 
works on the subject; and there are, perhaps, as many 
more, the names of which we have not taken down. Many 
of these profess to give fulland authentic particulars of the 
bold outlaw’s life, which are disputed by others as false, or 
inaccurate. It is amusing to contrast them, and note the 
various theories which have been started, as to who he was, 
and when he lived; and, even, whether there ever was such 
a person as Robin Hood. There are six of these theories 
which we propose to discuss in theirturn. The first is, that 
there never was such a man. The second, that he was the 
outlawed carl of Huntington. The third, that he was a yveo- 
man, and not a nobleman. The fourth, that he lived in the 
time of Richard IL. The fifth, that he lived in the time of 
Edward I. The sixth, that he lived in the time of Edward 
If. And since all these theories have had, and now have, 
their supporters, it is evident that a great amount of ob- 
security hangs over the subject. 

The tend ney of modern investigation has been to de- 
throne the old idols of the world, to deprive history of its 
romance, and to substitute ry matter-of-fact for the poetry 
of life. This stripping off of the gay and pleasing costume 
of the popular heroes of our youthful fancies may be right, 
and even profitable in the long run, since is Dr. Pric stly 
says—" the cause of truth must at all times be more bene- 
ficial to mankind than that of error.” But the process is 
painful, nevertheless; and we confess that we should be 
sorry to discover that our prince of outlaws and robbers—ill: 


fumosissimus sicarius, as Fordun ealls him—was nothing but 
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a myth ; that the dear old familiar names of Robin Hood, 
Little John, Friar Tuck, Maid Marian, Searlet Much, the 
miller’s son, Will Seathelock, and George-a-Green, never be- 
longed to any beings more substantial than those which 
“imagination bodies forth.” To relieve ourselves from this 
anxiety it is obviously necessary to investigate the found- 
ations upon which the first of the six theories rests, 
viz., that Robin Hood never existed; for this con- 
elusion once established, the other five theories fall with it, 
and “there an end.” So ignoble a termination of our in- 
quiries would remind us of the old joke of the seventeen 
reasons offered by the citizens of Dover for not saluting 
Charles IL... on his landing; the first of them being that 
they had no guns, whereupon the king dispensed with the 
remaining sixteen reasons. 

The strong, and, indeed, the only valid argument in sup- 
port of the non-existence theory is, that no contemporary 
writer mentions Robin Hood. One of the earliest notices 
yet discovered of him, occurs in John Fordun’s Scotichroni- 
con, an imperfect and unfinished history of Seotland, written 
some time during the latter half of the fourteenth century 
probably during the early part of the reign of Richard IL, 
A. D. 1377--84 

Bat whence did Fordun obtain his information ? He wrote 
upwards of a century after the battle of Evesham, and he 
‘ it hie r relied upon tradition, or le rived his knowledge from 
sone reeord, the very hiwiie of which has perished. But 
the text itself gives us the clue to the source from 


whenee Fordun obtained this knowledge of Robin Hood 


and Little John, viz.: the popular plays, songs, and 
ballads of the day. A writer in the “ Edinburgh Review,4 
commenting upon the passage, says: ° It is very easy 

I II it is | f Ky ‘ 
A. D1 , \ | ima \ s Kdward | to pieces Simon 
M ' I sa I ) de exhereditis et bannitis sur 
t« i x ] ais sica sR is Hode et Littill Johanne 
8 ss im Vv gus hianter in ec liis et tragediis 
1 . i j Su} is las I t barda s cantitaure 

ae , vol. 2? 104 
4+Vol. 2.7 129-138 
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to dovetail the existence and adventures of a hero of the 
vreenwood upon any passage which indicates the existence 
of a band of outlaws,” and maintains that this is what the 
author of the “ Scotichronicon ” has done. ‘To us it appears 
far more probable that the popularity of the outlaw had its 
origin in actual events ; and that it became embodied in the 
form it would naturally take in a rude, unenlightened age, 
when there was no literature for the mass of the people ; 
viz., in the ballads and plays in which they delighted. 

But there is other evidence of the attachment of the yveo- 
manny anil peasants of England to their romantic champion, 
which is scarcely compatible with the theory that some one 
invented the story of Robin Hood, and that it became so 
popular, that thr people in time came to believe in it as 
firmly as if it were LOS pe l. This evidence is found in the 
names of place s, and in the local traditions of many counties 
in England. The writer in the “ Edinburg Review,” before 
cited, admits this, while sneering at the fact: but he draws 
from it an inference the reverse of what we do. The 
list of places named after Robin Hood, or in connection with 
him, is quite a long one. There is scarcely a county in Eng- 
land, or any class of ancient remains, which, in some place 
or other, does not claim a kind of r¢ lationship to this cele- 
brated hero. Cairns in Blackdown, in Somersetshire, and 
barrows near Whitby, in Yorkshire, and Ludlow, in Shrop- 
shire, are termed Robin Hood's butts. Lofty, natural emin- 
ences in Gloucestershire and Derbyshire, are Robin Hood's 
hills. A huge rock near Matlock, in Derbyshire, is Robin 
Hood's Tor. Ancient boundary-stones, as in Lincolnshire, 
are Robin Hood's crosses. A presumed laggan, or rolling- 
stone, in Yorkshire, is Robin Hood's penny-stone. A fount- 
ain near Nottingham, another between Doncaster and Wake- 
field, and one in Laneashire, are Robin Hood's wells. <A 
cave in Nottinghamshire is his stable. A rude, natural rock 
in Hope Dale is his chair, A chasm in Chatsworth is his 
leap. Blackstone Edge, in Lancashire, is his bed. Ancient 
oaks in various parts of the country are his trees. Plimpton 
Park, in Cumberland, the forest of Feckenham, in Wor- 
cestershire, the deep glades of Sherwood and Barnesdale, 
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and the innermost recesses of Needwood and Inglewood 
still resound with his « ploits. Loxl vy, or Locksl vy, the 
presume dl place of his | irth, whic h Is set down by the old 
writers as in Yorkshire or Nottinghamshire ; is also claimed by 
Warwickshire and Staffordshire ° 

¢ “Out of monuments, names, words, proverbs, traditions, 


private records and evidences, fragments of stork Ss, Pas- 
sages of books, and the like . We do Sial\V al dl recover some- 
what from the deluge of time,” says Lord Baecon,* and this 
aphorism is peculiarly applicabl to the case of Robin 
Hood. We find all these testimonies beari ¢ upon. it. 
There are monuments to his men Ory i nd that of some of 
his companions. Gough has given a picture of the stone 
over the alleged grave of Robin Hood, in Kirklees Park, be- 
tween Wakefield and Huddersfield, in Yorkshire, (ut present 
the seat of Sir George Armitage, Bart.,)+ It is a plain stone, 
with a sort of flowered cross on it, now broken and much 
defaced. The Imscription is llleoibl - but this stone was 
probably removed at some remote period from its original 
place - for the late Sir Samuel Armitage caused the cround 
underneath it to be dug up, in order to ascertain whether a 
body had been under it; and it was then found that the 
eround had never been disturbed. Leland Says that “ Robin 
Hood was interred under some trees at a short distance from 
the house (Kirklees Nunnery, where he died); a stone being 


placed over his grave with an inscription to his memory 


‘Kirkley monasterium monialium, whi Ro : Hood nobilis ille 
exlex sepultus.’ “"} 

Leland visited the spot, and wrote his des ription of it 
in the time of Henry VIEL, more than 330 years ago. 


Dr. Stukeley also, writing at the beeinning of the last 


century, gives an engraving of Kirklees Abbey, and 
of the trees among which Robin Hood was burieds The 
doctor may have been led to believe this as a fact from his 
partiality for all that concerned the bold outlaw ; but, never- 
theless, the tradition itself ean be traced back several hun- 
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dred years. Among the personages who figure in the story, 
is Maid Miriam, a name said to have been given to, or as- 
sumed by, the Lady Matilda, daughter of Robert, second 
Earl Fitzwalter. The legend is, that she fell in love with 
Robin, and ran away from her father’s home to live with him 
in the greenwood. She is buried at Dunmow priory, in 
Essex, where may still be seen hermonument. It isa mural 
tomb, shielded by a beautiful sercen of dark old oak, which 
separates the nave from the chancel. On the slab is a re- 
posing ficure of the fair Matilda. The head is covered with 
awoolen coif; the neck is encircled with a collar, and a 
string of pendants falls upon an embroidered cap; and a 
rich cirdle and long robe, with sleeves close to the wrist, 
and hands covered with rings, further indicate her rank. 
Angels were stationed beside her head, and a dog crouched 
at her feet. But rough hands have marred the tomb; the 
angels have been rudely broken, though the effigy itself has 
been spared. 

Robin Hood's companions share their leader's popularity. 
Little John heads the list as Robin's lieutenant and most de- 
voted follower. William Scadlock, or Seathelock, Ge orge-a- 
Green, Pindar of Waketield, Scarlet Much, the miller’s son, 
and Friar Tuck, are next in esteem. Then follow Will 
Stately, Midge, Clifton, William of Goldsborough, Right 
hitting Brand, Gilbert with the white hand, Arthur-a-Bland, 
and Allan-a-Dale, a minstrel. George-a-Green’s exploits 
were very popular ; and he figures as the hero of a signpost 
at many other places besides his native town. A short time 
since there was one of him at one of the oldest public 
houses in Gray's Inn lane, London; and the once famous 

jagnigee wells, formerly the country resort of the cockneys, 
but now in the heart of the town, had over an ancient gate, 
leading into the garden, a sculptured stone with this in- 
scription: “ This is Bagnigge house, near the Pindar-a- Wake- 
Jield + 

A romantie history of George-a-Green was published 
in 1706. But 


Little John (whose real name was John the 
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Naylor), claimed greater celebrity. He stood nearly seven 
feet high, and was nicknamed “ Little” in consequence ; and 
he was not less remarkable for his drollery than his prowess. 
The cottage in which he died is still shown, at Hathersage, 
in Sherwood forest ; and the churchyard of that town is his 
reputed burial-place. Two ancient, upright stones mark the 
spot where his remains reposed, previous to their exhuma- 
tion many years ago (about the year 1785). A full descrip- 
tion of this antique cottage will be found in Hall’s “ Rambles 
in the country surrounding the Forest of Sherwood.” — It is 
very small, and there is a tradition that his body stretched 
nearly across the floor when he was dead. His grave was 
opened by order of Captain James Shuttleworth, and a great 
thigh-bone was found in it, which measured thirty-two 
inches in length. This relic was re-interred ; but some years 
afterwards it was re-exumed by a party of * great folk” from 
Yorkshire, who took it with them to Canon hall, near Barnes- 
ley. Uptothat time Little John’s cap was kept hanging by 
a chain in the church ; but even that they took away—it was 
a green cloth cap. These doings, even if thy Vv prove) othing 
as to the fact of Little: John’s existence, show how strong is 
the belief in it at the present day. Mr. Guich states further, 
that he was informed by Mr. Hall, that, some years ago, an 
old house was pull d down at Manstield, and in its walls was 
discovered a sort of hiding-place, where the rotten remains 
of a bow, a green garment, a cap, and something besides 
were found; and were supposed, from their appearance 
and loeality, to have belonged to one of Robin Hood's 
band. 

Such was the popularity of Little John that both Scotland 
and Treland claimed the honor of por sessing his grave. 
Hector Boece (translated ly Bellenden*), says: “ In Murray 
land is the kirk of Pette, quhare the bonis of Litt 
Johne remanis in great admiration of pepill. He has bene 
fourtene fut of hicht, with square membris effering thairto. 
Six yeris afore the cuming of this werk to licht, we saw his 
hanche-bane als mekill as the haill bane of ane man; for 
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we schot our arme in the mouth thairof; be quhilh appearis 
how strong and square pepill grew in our regions afore they 
were eftiminat with lust and intemperance of mouth.” The 
Lrish Say that Little John took refuge in the neighborhood 
of Dublin, from English oppression. A hillock which, per- 
haps, was a barrow, that once stood on Astmantowne green, 
and was termed “ Little John’s shot,” was a lasting evidence 
of his presence, and of his skill in areli ry. Some records 
in the Southwell family, attest that he was publicly executed 
on Arbor hill, Dublin. for robhe ry. Absurdly conflicting as 
these statements are, the \ still afford evidence of the wide- 
spread popularity, or, at all events, notoriety of the individ- 
ual they relate to. 

Now, it is very unlikely that there was no fire to cause all 
this smoke. lt is not sufficient to Sy that some fortunate 
ballad-monger, in a happy moment of inspiration, invented 
the story of Robin Hood and his merry men, and gave them 
a local habitation as well as a name. The same lit thod of 
accounting for such widespread fame as connected with a 
personage only doubtfully known to history, has been re- 
sorted to in the case of kine Arthur, the ancient British 
hero, of whom so many traditions remain; but the bulk of 
evidence is in favor of his having been a real personage, and 
the localities still polite d out as the seenes of his exploits, 
are lasting testimonies to the reality of them. Lord Bacon 
specifies “ names and words” as aiding us “to save and re- 
eover somewhat from the deluge of time ;° and sure ly an 
abundanee of them has been produc d:; sufficient to authen- 
ticate the belief that Robin Hood and his company were 
real personages, and p¢ rformed most of the feats reeorded 
of them. But if mere names are wanting, let us turn to the 
statement made by Mr. Spencer T. Hall, in his * Forrester’s 
Oifering -” himself a native of Sherwood Forest, the scene of 
Robin’s greatest exploits. Commenting on the names of 
Robin’s companions, Little John the Naylor, Much, Seathie- 
lock, Statley or Stoutly, and others, he says: 

“If my re uder smiles at the above names, and deem the history ficti 


tious because they are used, I will at once refer him to any churchyard 


in the Forest, where he will tind many similar on the gravestones: and 


probably, inherited from some of Robin Hood's archers themselves 
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Nor am I alone in this opi struck that graphic An can writer 
Washington Irving, most forcibly, while on a pilgrimage to Newstead 
Abbey I have seen a public house in the very heart of the district, 
with the sign of ‘Robin Hood, and kept by John Littl 0 of m\ 
earliest pla ! ows! THK! | in t name oi Jonas A the name oft 
the parish ¢ k of Kirk 1 Nottinghamshire, is 4S ind. there 
ire many others of the sa name init { the me horing v 0 
of Sutton, J/erdstaf? is the 1 of the | Squire Chaworth’s hunts 
man, at Annes Park i J t name of an nkeepr it 
(fucknall Torhard ; a Mr. 3 um t irdy man mus 
the original / ep p t Nun 

gate, near K 1 sim ! i 

) t isl } 

From name Ly we pass on to “ prove tl 
fourth item in Lord Bacon's list of evi <. Mr. Ritson 
in his H Sto i \ i . by}? ( | | \\ « | >) 
Robin Hood, cites s latiny to the fat ‘iia 
il | rive th Lilt ) 4% | Cote (| { 
even xd Robin Hoo This 1 » rullasion to : 
torted 1 It is ] ved by Skelton in] , 
Wols \ ay \\ co \ | 1 

Vin \ 1 1 > Ro H t 
Chis saving is found in Ful Worthi L “is oven 


of Por . 26 i iI Lem h for 
fools his 1 ninct in ¢ ( beet ) lo sell 
Robi Hood's pet \ { ull no hh Woorthie 

wavs that “this was spoken of ti old uncle If their 
value. or, if will, halt ld If vives i n Hood 
cnn hehtily by Sowa i i | ted the t! 0 
that he could afford the | h of his bow for a vard of vel 


Of his stolen goods he 


makes Robin Hood's penny worths.” 
wx pennyworths. 10. * Robin Hood’s choice ;” this 
And to thes DL re 


which was at one time in use in the courts of Westminstes 


atforded ; 


41 
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or nothing. rdlded the singular saying 
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“ Robin Hood in Barnwood stood,” which implied a quibBle. 
Shakespeare makes one of the outlaws in the “Two gentle- 
men of Verona” swear “ by the bare sealp of Robin Hood’s 
fat friar ;’* and swearing by Robin Hood, or some of his 
companions, appears to have been a usual practice. Mr. 
Gutch cites an account of a man going to be hanged, who 
Sang part of an old song of Robin Hood. At Edinburgh,’ 
in the year 1505, one Sandy Steven was convicted of blas- 
ple mv, allesing that he would clive no more credit to the 
New Testament than to a tale of Robin Hood, exes pt it were 
confirm L by the doctors of the church. 

Aft r prove bs come traditions, which, as Tee ids Robin 
Hood, are very numerous. Many of them have been already 
alluded to, but many more remain. It would take more 
space than can be allotted to this article, to give them in de- 
tail, and the doing so would not help to settle the question 
as to tli rs LLity of thre existenee of oui hero, since the creat- 
er number of them are pro luctions of later ages than the 
latest supposed era of the outlaw ; and the exploits therein 
deseribed in ballad form are probably the inventions of the 
iuthors of thes poems. Mr. Gutch has pon sented the 
entire series, or “ eyele,” of Robin Hood ballads in- his 
Litell Gest There are more than sixty of them, all written 
at different periods, and deseriptive of different exploits and 
ulventures of the outlaw and his comrades. Of these the 
earliest are “ A tale of Robin Hood,” or “ Robin Hode and 
the Monk,” and “ Tobyn Hode and the Potter.’ Then 
eomes “The Lytell Geste,” the most elaborate and famous 
of all. Upon these three are founded the subsequent 
ones. Mr. Wright, the eminent antiquary, in his essay 
‘on the popular eyele of the Robin Hood ballads,” gives it 
as his opinion that the compiler of the legend of the Lytell 
ste obtained his materials for each /y/fe from ballads pre- 
viously in existence. If this opinion be well founded, we 
are carried back to an indefinite period of antiquity. The 
manuscripts of these ballad-romances are to be found in the 
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public library at Cambridge, England, and Mr. Wright, from 
internal evidence, conjectures that they may be of a date 
rather earlier than the reign of Henry V.; but their great- 
est antiquity must be limited to the 15th century. If, then, 
the “ Lytell Geste” were compiled from other ballads pre- 
viously in existence, but now lost, it is possible that these 
same more ancient ballads Were COMPOse dd shortly aiter the 
time in which the hero of them lived, and the fact of their 
antiquity, and universal popularity is favorable to the sup- 
supposition that Robin Hood was a real personage. 

There is internal evidence that these ballad 


-romanees 
faithfully represent the manners of the age in which they 
are supposed to have been written. The fondness for hunt- 
ing, and for fighting with sword, quarter-staff and fist in 
trials of skill, the love of good cheer and jolly fellowship, of 
uncouth jokes and pranks, and an ill-concealed animosity to 


the churchmen and the overbearme Norman nobility, are 


highly characteristie of the Enelish vyeomanry of the twelft! ‘ 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The * Lytell Geste” 
embodies all these characteristics, and an analysis of it- 
an excellent one is given in an article on Robin Hood in the 
Westminister Review, will present them all, so that there 
need be no referenee to the ballads which relate similar ex- 
ploits, such as ~ R ybyn Hode and the Monk, = Robyn Hode 
and the Potter,” “ Robin Hood and Guy of Gisborne,” Rob- 
in Hood and the Stranger,” “ Robin Hood and the Bish »,- 
* Robin Hood and the Butcher,” Robin Hood and the Beg 


gar,’ Robin Hood and the Tanner,” and so on, all of which 


may be said to “ring the changes” on the same theme. Mr. 
Gutch believes that the “ Lit ll Geste” is the composition 
of a writer of the time of Chaucer, probably between 1377 
and 1413.o0r from SO to 100 years after the death of Edward 
[., to whom reference is made in it; but hitherto nota vestive 
of any manuscript has been discovered from which the early 
black letter editions were printed. Mr. Ritson says that it 
was first printed by Wynken de Worde, about the year 1489, 
in old quarto black letter. The poem is composed of 454 
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stanzas, divided into eight fyttes or cantos, and the folly 


ist Fvtte. Robin is in Barnsdale Wood with his faithful 
comrades Little John, Seathlocke and Much the miller’s son. 
He sends them out to seek for a enest before sitting down to 
dinnel Thev 1 t with Sir Richard of the Lee, and bring 
him to Robin Tl kni¢ht is In great distress beeause he 
has mortgaged his lands to the abbot of St. Mary’s at York 


for £100 nel ft tine ior leemin them having elapsed, 
he willl them beean he ennnot pay off the mortgage. 


a | Lil his breth 
red ids tl vi day 
i yt I re des 
| { treasuret 
| | present and 

' Wi le { ( 

‘ | » the l 
r vert I | 
t L | H tien, to the 
LAO) an lou 


ryt \ I by iti I s his fill of bike it and wine 
CVherenpon t ! eook attacks him, and they fight with 
broad wore>s l ! ho with 11 beme able to hurt ‘ ic} 


other. They then make friends and feast together. After 


1 


this thev bi k op the treasury. steal £308 and the silver 
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plate and jom Robin Hood in Sherwood Forest. Little John 
there finds the sheriff hunting, and persuades him, by an ar- 
tifice, to follow him to another part of the forest. The sher- 
iff is betrayed to Robin Hood, who makes him dine off his 
own plate, strips him of lis clothes, and compels him to 
sleep a night in the forest. The next morning he releases 
him on his taking an oath to be a friend to Robin Hood and 
his men in case of need. 

4th I'ytte. The scene of this canto Is laid at Barnesdale, on 
the afternoon of the day appointed for the repayment of thr 
£400 loaned to the knight. Little John, Much and Seath- 
locke are sent out by Robin to stop travellers and bring 
them to dinner. They meet the treasurer of St. Mary's ab- 
bey with his retinue. Dispersing the latter, they force the 
abbot to accompany them to Robin. They then search his 
trunks and tind £800, which the V confiscate. The monk goes 
away amid je rs, and the knight arrives soon afterwards 
with the £400; but Robin not only refuses to take it, but 
eives him £400 more, relating how he has equ dl it. 

dth I'ytte. There is a shooting match for a golden-headed 
arrow, on the outskirts of Sherwood Forest. This has been 
got up by the sheriff of Nottingham, in order to entrap Robin 
Hood. The latter attends with five men, but places 140 
more in ambush. He wins the arrow, and the sheriff at- 
tempts to se ize him; then ensues a fight in which the sher- 
iff and his men are driven away, but Little John is wounded 
in the knee. He bees Rebin to kill him in order to prevent 
his falling into the sheriff's hands ; but Robin refuses. Much 
takes him upon his back and carries him a mile, when they 
come to a castle. Here dwells Sir Richard of the Lea, who 
gladly welcomes Robin and his men, and mans the walls te 
resist the sheriff and his troop. 

6th I'ytte. The sheriff of Nottingham, aided by the sher- 
iff of Yorkshire, now calls on the castle to surrender. The 


knight refuses to deliver up the outlaws until he has learned 


the king's pleasure on the subject. The sheriff posts Away 


to London to see the king, who tells him that he him- 
self will be in Nottingham within a fortnight, and commands 


him to fo back and assemble all the bow-men he ean find 
VoL. XX NO. XXXIX Ss 
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Meanwhile Robin and his men return to the forest, and Lift- 
tle John recovers from his wound. The sheriff lies in wait 
for the knight, surprises him while hunting, binds him and 
carries him off towards Nottingham. The knight's wife hur- 
ries off to Robin Hood and implores his aid. Robin and his 
men hasten to Nottingham, wher they kill the sheriff, re- 
lease the knight, and take him to the forest. 

7th Fytte. King Edward [L, on is return from the 
Holy Land, takes a strong force with him to tind Robin. 
\fter seeking him six months in vain, he is about to cive up 
the pursuit, when a forest-kee per suger sts that the king shall 
lisguise himself, along with five of his best knights, in monk’s 
dress, and let him conduct them to the outlaw’s haunts. 
Phe king adopts this plan, is met by Robin and robbed of 


£20). Then he shows Robin the royal seal with a friend], 


vreeting from the king. Robin invites him to dinner, feasts him 
on venison, ind then shows him what his men can do in ar- 
chery. Robin misses the mark purposely, and then asks the 
king to pay him the forfeit, viz.: a blow on the bare head. 
The king refuses, but on being presse d, knoeks him down. 
By this they recognize the king, who pardons the knight and 
the outlaws, and engages them to enter his service. 

Sth Fytte. The king and his attendant knights, borrowing 
outlaws’ dresses, then amuse themselves by frightening the 
people of Nottingham, and reinstate Sir Richard in his do- 
mains. Robin remains fifteen months in the king’s court, 
but all his men, except Little John and Seathlocke, desert 
him and return to the forest. At last, Robin, yearning for 
his old life, obtains leave of the king to revisit Barnesdale 


for a few days; but when he arrives there he abandons the 
king’s service and joins his old band. He lives twenty-two 
years after this in Barnesdale. At length, falling sick of a 
fever, he goes to the prioress of Kyrkesly (Kirklees), a kins- 
woman of his, to get bled. 

This wicked woman is engaged in an intrigue with Si 
Roger of Doneaster, and they conspire to murder him. Ac- 
cordingly, she bleeds him, and locking him in his room, 
leaves him to bleed to death. Little John, fearing foul play, 
hastens to the priory, breaks open the door of the room, 








kneels at Robert's feet and begs permission to burn Kyrke 
ly Hall and the Priory. Robin refuses to grant it, but asks 


for his bow and arrows and shocts an arrow out of the win 


dow, direct uy th ut they | I] | ury him wh l'¢ it falls. H ; 
then dies and is buried according to his request. 
Such is the outline of the “ Lytcll Geste,” and, indeed, of 


Robin Hood's career as an outla We may here mention 


that the traditional spot of lis interment in the park at 
Kirkles hits lately bees a L doy peneclosure of neat and 
solid masonry, supporting a strong and lofty iron railing 
iti us wrt | ith | t ¢ Col 
From traditions we pass on to private recor Is and evi 
lene :. These are ditt shiv tra vc CECE ly worthy f credit 


; ' } ‘ ae 

such al Lille alle Cod Fees Of Robin Hood's bow, arrows, cap, 
: ; ; : : , 

chairs, slippe rs. €te., all of which have been mrentione al by 

one traveller or another, Up pPALventir in good faith, but when 


we reflect upon the facility with Which relics are Ianuiae 


tur low faith im th ih lisaupp ils Mr. Gutch selects a few 
of thes hi tice s by tour ts, sil Wi cit them is spechmens 
of credulity. “We omitted the ight of Fountain’s Ab 


bey, where Robin Hood's bow ts kept.” This is a quota 

tion from Ray's “ Itineraries,” in the vear L700,F and it ap 
pears that this careful investigator did not even think it worth 
while to look at the relie, but was content with I ing told 
that it might be seen. The next traveller quoted was a little 
More CULrlOous, Thisis Mr. Brome, who publish din 1700 his 
* Travels over England.” * Having,” he says: * please d ow 

selves with thi atiquith sof Nottingham, we took horse and 
went to visit the well and the ancient chair of Robin Hood, 
which is not far from henee, within the forest of Sherwood 
Being placed in the chair, we had a cap, wl ich they say was 
his, very formally put upon our heads, and having performed 
the usual ceremonics betitting so great a solemnity, we re- 


ceived the freedom of the chair, and were incorporated into 


the soci ty of that renowned broth rhood.””! 
A pre tty farce, this! No doubt Mr. Brom« and his friends 


the reupon felt equal to any feat in archery. We ours lves, 











once travelling in the highlands of Scotland, came upon x 
small cottage near the pass of Aberfoil, whence sallied forth 


un old crone with a very long and verv old-fashioned gun, 


which she gravely assured us was Rob Rov’s fowling piece, 
und we were very much edified at the sight; but it occurred 
tous at the time that if Sir Walter Scott had not written 
ob Roy, and thereby attracted tourists to thi spot, the gun 
would have remained rusting in the hiding place where its 
real owner put it Here are two more specimens, one from 
Robert Dodsley “On one side of this forest (Sherwood 

towards Nottingham, L was shown a chair, a bow, and an ar- 
row, all said to have been his, Robin Hood's, property.” 
The other is from William Hutton.* * Twas pleased with 
islipper belonging to the famous Robin Hood, fifty years 
vo, at Saint Aun’s Well, n Nottingham, a place upon the 


borders of Shea | Forest. to which he resorted. “aSeKe 
of these cases, however, do the tourists say thes believed in 
fhe authenticity of the relies. If the fame of Robin Hood 
depended on them les it id stand but a slight chance 
of immortatit 

Following the Baconian, order we come to fragments of 
stories, passages of books, and the like. Leaving out of 


question, for the moment, the numerous sones and savings 


already mentioned or alluded to, we shall here consider suel 
notices of the famnous outlaw as are to be found in works on 
histor We hav ly uly quot 1 that remarkable PAssage 
from * Fordun’s Seoetichronicon.”’ wherein he speaks of * Rob- 
ertus Hode and = Littill Johne,”’ as “7 Pi MOSTSST MUMS 
sicarius,” and as living in the reign of Henry UL. There is, 


however, a still earlier mention of Robin Hood ; it oceurs in 
i very curious rhyming Latin poem, contained in Peck’s su 

ple ment to Dugdale s “* Monasticon,” and bearing the follow- 
ine title Prioris Alnwicensis de bello Scoticoapud Dumbarr, 
tempore regis Edvardi IL. dictamen sive rithmus Latinus 
quo de Willielmo Wallace, ‘Scotico illo Robin Whood,’ plu- 


ra sed invidiose canit > and in the margin are the following 
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date and reference: “22> Juli, 1304. 52 LE. 1. Regist. prem 
fol. 50a." This manuseript is now in the British Museum 
It proves that Robin Hood was celebrated as a }) ypul ir hero 
so far back as the year 1504, the twe nty-t! ird of the re ion of 
Edward I. Next we have the continuation and completion, 
as Well as revision of the Se hronicon of Pordun by his pu 
pil, Bemer, abbot of St. Columb, who, in Spe aking of the 


events of the vear 1266, says: “Isto etiam anuo grassati 
sunt acrius Angliw, barones exheredati et re les; inte rquos 


tral 
Rogerus de Martusmari uchias Wallirwe, Jol 


iinnes Daynil 
lis insulam de Heli occupatant. Robertus Hock 
fruteta et dumeta sylvest 

Here he is treated as a well-known historical character 
The “Rimes of Roben Hod” are mentioned by the writer 
who ealls himself * Piers Ploughiman,” who lived in the reign 
of Edward IIL. or about thi 


vear L360, and 
posed to have been Rol rt | 


nune imte) 


Whit eXulabat. 


Lis generally sup 


wneland. H« Says 


The last quotation Wwe sh ill nitke Is from wm sone oh Wolan 


found in a manuseript in the Lambeth Palace Library, 


which was written in the fifteenth century. [It runs thus 
I] ] 
We might easily fill pages with extracts from subsequent 


writers, Wherein mention is made of Robin Hood, but, bevond 


showing that the subject was very popular, they would 


prove nothing more than these we have made from writers 
in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
amounts to this: 


centuries can do, whieh 
that some time pre vious to the year 1300 a 
person named Robin Hood was very popular and much 
talked about, and that he was an outlaw and robber, of sin 


gularly generous and humane disposition, who despoiled 


none but the rich and tyrannical, selfish, and dishonest, and 





who protec poor, and relieved the 


. ! rwas uncourteous to a woman 
In 1852 the Rey. Joseph Hunter, 

man, published a tract in which he traced out the hist ry of 

Robin Hood, and atte pte 1 to prove that he lived in th 

reign of Edward LL. (1307-27) ; also that he 


\rgs 
» AC, 


’ be ! 
an Enelish clergy- 


Ho 
ploit 
ploit 


uestion 
this 
ities 
fiction 
brilliant 
sO 1ntel 
model] 


) 
ells 


Ivan 
if we 
stated. 1 ‘ 


ry bd S ] 
Che first is, th 


in Hood, 
LIS0 09 
the second, th f hie | ( i ( ele af 1) IT. 


ane 
Madward [. (1260-90 


Tie 
Li t 


reion of 
ention eorv has been 
disposed of, and ther remain the other 


Rdward LL. (1307 27 The last-m 


It must be confessed that a formidable an iy of author- 
ities can be brought forward in s Ippoert of what we may eall 
the Ricardian the ory. There is, first of all, an old manu- 
seript Life of Robin Hood, being No. 715 of the “Sloan 


Manuseripts in the British Museum. and printed by Thoms 





in his Prose Romances It is of unknown late and pat 
entage ; some of it is legible, but what is legible appears to 
be little more than a pros version of the “ Lytell Geste,” 


with two or three others of the Robin ballads Incorporated 


; 


with it The commencement of this * Life” is at variance 
with the concluding portion of the “ Lytell Geste.” The 
Life” begins thus: * Robin Hood was borne at Locksley, 
in Yorkshire, or, after others, in Nottinghamshire, in’ the 
dayes of Henry the Second, about the vere 1160; but lyued 
tvll the latter end of Richard the Fvrst.” It will be remem 
bered that the © Lytell Geste ~ introdnes vine Edward, on 
his return from the Holy Land, and speaks of him by nan 
but in the “ Life™ he is merel scribe ‘the king 
The manuscript, however, lot n 1522, for it re 
fers to Major's commendatios as “the prince of 
all thieves and Majon ave mblished his 
book in 1521 
On the Ricardian si ppear the formidabl un f Au 
in Thierry, t] reat French historian, Sir Walter Seott 
ke, Wright, Ritson, Clarke, Ma 
Warner, and Grafton. On the 
ecilinent names of Charles 
lun, Bower, Guteh, and allies: 
do by the * Lytell Gest the 
l other extrinsic evidence, which 
The authority of Sir Wal 
7) wuthority at add It added 
creatl ect of their romances to introduce Robin 
Hood and Richard L. together o he seenes, and there was 
sufficient vagueness | uncertainty : ul he era of the 
outlaw t nable them to do so without any very serious 
charge of anachronism Sir Walter was rather a sinner 
in this way, for he has been convieted of several errors in 
chronol Tia But he was a novelist, not a historian, and in 
consideration of lis overpowering merits in other respects 
he may well be forgiven for his inaccuracies. 
With Augustin Thierry, however, itis different. He has ren- 
dered great service to the listory of England by his graphic 
and thoughtful account of the conque st of that country by the 
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Normans; and he is almost the first historian who has pro 
foundly investigated the predatory state of society which 
existed in England during the two centuries which succeeded 
the battle of Hastings, andthe domestie and civil economy 
of our ancestors, their public and private sports, pastimes, 
and amusements. His great work has already become 
classical, and he is, therefore, an adversary deserving of the 
vreatest respect. It may be observed here, however that an 
English writer almost simultaneously with him adopted the 
same line of argument and quoted the same authorities. 


The first French edition of Mr. Thierry’s history was pub- 


lished in 1825, and appeared again in 1826, and Clarke's 
* Vestigia Anghcana’”’ was published in 1826. In both of 
these works there is ih able vindication of Robin Hood's 
character, and on similar crounds. If ohne did not see 
the others book the coincidence is remarkable. M. 
Thierry says “After his victory at Nottingham, King 
Richard, wishing for recreation, made a journey into the 
largest forest in England, extending from Nottingham to 
the centre of the county of York, over a space of several hun- 
clred miles, and called by the Saxons, Sirewood, which, in 
course of time, was changed into Sherwood 2s + « About the 
time that this heroie prince, the pride of the Norman barons, 
visited the forest of Sherwood, there dwelt under the shade 
of that celebrated wood, a man who was the hero of the 
serfs, the poor, and the obseure; or, in one word, of the 
Anglo Saxon race. ‘Then, Says an old historian, ‘arose 
wMOnY the disinherited the famous brigand Robin Hode, 
whom the common people are so fond of celebrating in their 
vames and stage-plays, and whose exploits, chaunted by strol- 
ling ballad-singers, delight them above all things.’ This 
short passage is all that the chronicles positively say of the 
most celebrated Saxon that had chosen Hareward for his 
mode oy 

We may here pause a moment to notice the extra- 
ordinary inadvertence — to use a mild phrase—of this 
distinguished historian, in quoting from Fordun. He 





translates the expression “famosissimus sicarius’”’ by “ fa- 
mous brigand,” instead of “notorious cut-throat,” and he 
entirely omits the context, “ Hoe in tempore,” which is ex- 
plained by what comes before to mean the time of the civil 
war of 1265, and not thatof Richard 1. This omission is the 
more extraordinary, as Thierry is one of the most painstaking 
of historians ; and it leads us to think, that, in his heart, he 
wished to favor and sustain the comparatively modern idea 
of Richard and Robin be ing contemporary, Which had also 
then recently been made so popular by the romance of 
* Tyanhoe.” 

Thierry’s theory, being based upon Fordun, can have no 
ereater authority than the latter, and that is adverse to 
the Ricardian. The next authority we shall notice is Mair, 
or Major, who wrote in the time of Henry the Eighth, A. D. 
1521, and whose statement has been incorporated by Stowe in 
his “Annals”’* by translation. Itruns thus: “ About these 
times (the reign of Richard L.) as I conjecture, Robert Hood, 
an Englishman, and Little John, most notorious thieves, con- 
cealed themselves in the woods, se izing only the goods of 
opulent men. They killed no one unless he attacked 
or resisted them for the protection of lis property. Robert 
maintained by his robberies a hundred archers most admira- 
bly adapted for warfare, and four hundred of the bravest men 
did not dare to attack them. All Britain uses in songs the 
exploits of this Robert. He } rmitted no women to be mo- 


lested, nor took away the property of the poor, but he freely 
bestowed on them the property taken from abbots. I con- 


demn the rapine of the men, but he was the prince and the 
most humane of all thieves.”’4 This historian (Major) criVes 
no reason why he conjectures that Robin Hood and Richard 


[. were contemporaries; his statement is mere conjec- 


4 p 
+ The passage in Latin is Circa hive temy 

glus et Parous Joannes latrones famatissimi in nen 
rum riserum bona diripientes Nullum nisi re nvadentem ve 
suarum rerum tuitione occiderunt. Centum sagillarias ad pugnar 
Robertus latrociniis aluit, quos 400 viri fortissimi invadere non auc 

is Roberti gestis tota Britannia in cantibus utitur Fourminat 
permisit, ne pauperum bona surripuit, verum eos ex abb 
pare pavit. Viri rapinam improbo. sed latronum 


eps erat 





Stowe (IVES it ho 


Fuller are not a whit 
outlaw’s birthplace he 
if not by birth,) by his 
tinghamshire).” ‘This 
Forest, in this county, 
o fox that hath but one 

of Yorkshire, where 


not that he was 


vw adds that 
of Rik hard l.. Ol about 


vy this statement 1s 


Sloane MS..” 

true epoch of 

hich Wore will iY 

‘time of Rieh- 

s born about 

was living in 

d Peter, lis successor; 
and 1211.3 Warner refers 
Richard's daies :’s and the 
, says authoritatively, 


Riel ard 1. 


LTU6, 
it en of tet hard | 


ithorities, has come to 


ds Robin Hood, asserting that 
King He ary Il.. and about the 
at he died on the ISth of Novem 


first vear of King Henry IIT., and 


o his birth be correct) about the eights 


There is a great show of circumstan 





tiality about this which is thus controverted by Mr. Wright, 
who, however, appears inclined to doubt altogether the exist 
ence of Robin Iood. 

Mr. Wright thinks that the 
‘Lytell Geste” obtai 
the ballads pr 


compile of thre legend of the 
ttertals for each fvtte 


proceeds tw 


dispose of the nm of King Edward I. in the ballad, by 


me of a king 


hieat Wits ¢ istomury. viz.. t 
the Robin Hood festivals, 
at the time. 


H 


quoted from t] 
‘We have now olVe 1 
of Robin Hood in 


it the chan 


acter and popular history of Robin Hood was formed upon 
the ballads, and not the ballads upon the person. There 
arises, however, thereupon, an interesting que stion —who was 
th person that in these ballads bears the name o1 title of 
Robin Hood ? L que stion, at the same time which ec rtainly 
does not admit of a ve ry cass solution. 

The solution, in our opinion, is not so difficult as Mr. 
Wright thinks. We have already given our reasons for be 


lieving that Robin Hood is a real personage, and need not 


* Essa f / 


list } tn the Middle 
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recapitulate them. We shall confine ourselves to the ques- 
tion of the era in which he lived, and, having noticed the 
principal authorities for the theory that he was cotemporary 
with Richard I., we shall pass in review those who favor the 
Edwardian theory. 

First of all, there is the “ Ly ell Geste ” itself, one of the 
most ancient of English ballads. It mentions Edward by 
name; and that it was Edward I. who was meant, is evident 
from the circumstance that Robin Hood is alluded to in the 
old Latin poem before quoted, bearing date A. D. 1304. 
Edward [. died in 1307. Then there is the evidence of For- 
dun and Bower, before commentedon. Further, there is the 
“Statute of Winchester,” enacted in the vear 1285, provid- 
ing for the suppression of robbers and vagrants, called pro- 
miscuously /toherds-men in the statute ; which term is thus 
explained by Lord Coke: “ He (Robin Hood) lived by rob- 
bery, burning of houses, felony, waste and spoil, and prin- 
cipally by and with vagabonds, idle wanderers, night- 
walkers, and drawlatches, and, albeit, he lived in Yorkshire ; 
vet men of his quality took their denomination of him, and 
were called Roberdsmen throughout all England.” The 
statute of 5 Edw. IIL, ¢. 14 (passed in 1332), recites the “ Sta- 
tute of Winchester,” and provides for the arrest of these 
same Roberdsmen. These acts of Parliament were further 
confirmed and amended by the act 4 Richard e.. e.d (A. |). 
1382), in which the term Roberdsmen is used. Why is it, if 
Robin Hood lived A. D. 1190, no statute against his fol- 
lowers and tnitators was enacted until the year 1285? 
Why was it enacted then? For the following reasons, very 
ably set forth by Thierry, Mr. Spencer T. Hall, and Mr 
Gutth : 

Simon de Montfort, earl of Leicester, had been the leader 


of a great national movement in favor of the emancipation 


of the middle and lower classes from the tyranny and ra- 
pacity of the king and his Norman nobility. He had gained 
a decisive victory at Lewes, on the 14th May, 1264, wherein 
Henry IIL., his sons, Edward and Richard, and his grandson 
Henry, were made prisoners. The result of this battle was 
the convocation of a parliament to which knights of the 





shires, c1tizeus ana burgesses were summoned, and there 


the foundation of representative government was laid in 


England. But seven months after the meeting of this great 
assembly, Prince Edward (afterwards Edward I.) made lis 
escape, throuch the treache ry of the earl of Gloucester, and, 


hastily collecting the royal forces, fell upon Leicester, by 


surprise, with greatly superior numbers, and annihilated the 
De Mont- 
fort and his support rs at the remorse lessly sanguinary bat- 
tle of Evesham, on the 6th August, 1265. Henry HIT, a 
feeble-minded, unmanly and vindictive man, gratified his 


hopes of the nation for a time, by exterminating 


vengeance on the people. We continue the narrative in 
the eloquent language of Thierry 
“On the death of De Montfort the old) pati 


English was awakened in his favor. Being an enemy 
and, as a contemporary writer expresses it, a defer 
lawful property, he was honored with the same ti 
titude had conferred upon those who, in the tini 
sion, had devoted themselves in defence of thi 
them, received the appellation of defender of thi 
traitor and rebel was declared to be | 

saint and martyr as much as Thomas ? 

If, since the fatal field of Hastings, no lay had ever been 
so disastrous to Enelish freedom as that of Evesham,—if 
the great cause of constitutional establishment had its Hai 
old in De Montfort, it had also its Hereward vet more per- 
severing and invincible than him of old—in Robin Hood, 
one of the disinherited and banished of that melancholy 
period. Bower (before quoted) tells us that in the year af- 
ter that in which the battle 6f Evesham was fought, “ Robi 
Hode wandered among the woody clumps and thickets.” 
The yeomanry, with their bows, in those liays, formed the 
main strength of the combatants on foot in an army, and 
they had cordially joined De Montfort. Robin Hood, ho 
doubt, had drawn his formidable weapon with good effect at 
Lewes and at Evesham. On the defeat and death of then 
ereat leader, the imsurgents fled to the mountains, forests, 


and morasses, and carried on predatory warfare against the 





barons. It took Prince Edward two years to suppress these 
insurrections. Hampshire, Berkshire and Surrey were rav- 
aged by banditti under the command of Adam Gordon, the 
most athletic Wan of the ace. They were surprised in ra 
wood near Alton. The prince engaged Gordon in single com- 
bat, wounded and unhorsed him; and then, in reward of his 
valor, granted him his pardon. But the stronghold of these 
outlaws was in the country north of the Trent, where there 
was vast tracts of forest, abounding in deer and other ani- 
mals which afforded nourishinent as well as sport. And 
here flourished such popular heroes as Robin Hood and Lit- 
tle John, Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, and William of 
Cloud sly, who lived there in defiance of the barbarous for 

est laws of their Norman Oppressors. Familiar with eve ry 
thicket, copse, and woodland way, they easily eluded pursuit, 
and, moreover, found staunch friends in the poor, whom thes 
invariably befriended, and who gave them time ly notice of 
the approach of an ene mv, or of a we althy traveller whom 
they might plunder. No wonder, then, that when Prince Ed- 
ward went in pursuit of them, he roamed the forest for 
months without finding them. 


And alway siewe t 

Mr. Jab Z Allie Ss, a Worcestershire antiquary, claims Lox- 
ley in Staffordshire, or Loxley in Warwickshire, as the birth- 
place of Robin Hood, and the forest of Feckenham, in Wor- 
cestershire, as the scene of his early exploits ; and thinks 
that it was not until after the battle of Evesham that he re- 
moved to Sherwood forest, in Nottinghamshire, and to 
Barnesdale forest, in Yorkshire. He is also of opinion that 
Robin Hood was at the battle of Evesham, and that he is 


the same personage as “ The Devil's Huntsman,” or “ Harry- 
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jecture to those contained in the addend 
would Siy it is possible that either Robin Hood 
erandfather, might, like thousands of others, hi: been 
most tyrannically dispossessed of land by Henry , When 
he enlarged Feckenham forest ; and, if so, this, ina measure, 
would account for Robin's decided hostility to the forest 
laws.” 

If the foregoing evidence will not suffice to prove that 
Robin Hood lived in the time of Edward L, and not in that 
of Richard L., the matter must stand where it is, for 
there is none better to be produced—-at least none has as 


vet been discovers d. It remains, the n, to decide whether he 


was of noble birth o1 a yeoman--a werd which in England sig- 
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nifies a ple beian of the most respectable class, next in rank 
below a gentleman. Mr. Ritson adopted the first theory, 
and says confidently : “ His (Robin Hood's) extraction was 
noble, and his true name Robert Fitzooth.” This assertion 
was based mainly on Dr. Stukeley’s statement.* The learned 
doctor made out a complete pedigree for the bold outlaw. 
It runs thus: “ Ralph Fitzothes, or Fitzooth, a Norman, who 
had come over to England with William Rufus, marrfed 
Maud, or Matilda, dauehter of Gilbert de Gaunt, earl of 
Kyme and Lindsey, by whom he had two SONS, viz. : Philip, 
afterwards earl of Kyme, that earldom being part of 
his mother’s dowry, and William Philip the elder, 
died without issue William Was a ward to Robert de 
Ver earl of Oxford, in whose hous hold he received his 
education, and who, by the kine’s ¢ ‘press command, gave 


him in MALIA et his own nie ee. the youngest of the three 


laughters of the eclebrated lady, Roisia de Vere, daughter 
of Aubrey de Vere, earl of Guisnes, in Normandy, and lord 
high chamberlain of England, under Henry I. and of Adeliza, 
daughter to Richard de Clare, earl of Clarence and Hert- 
ford, by Payne de Beauch unp, baron of Bedford, her second 


husband. The offspring of this marriage was our hero, 
Robin Fitzooth, commonly called Robin Hood.” Dr. 
Stukeley further says (in a manuscript note of his copy 
of “ Robin Hood’s Garland,” now in the Bodleian Library,) 
that “* Robin Hood took to this wild Way of life in imitation 
of his grandfather, Geoffre \ de Mandeville, who, be ing 2 
favorer of Maud, empress. king Stephen took him prisoner 
at St. Albans, and made him give up the Tower of London, 
Walden, Plessis, &e., upon which he lived on plunder.” 

On what slender foundations Dr. Stukeley reared such an 
edifice will be seen when the authorities for it are cited. 
Grafton, the chronicler, states that in an old and ancient 
pamphlet he had seen it written: “This man descended 
of a noblk preere ntage. “4 The “Sloane MS.” SaVs, ig He was 
of . . parentage,” the material word illegible. 
The Harleian MS. note says: “ It issaid he was of noble 
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blood.” Leland, the antiquary, terms him nobilis.* None of 
the most ancient ballads make any allusion to his noble 
birth, and it is not until we come to the Elizabethan drama- 
tists that we find Robin figuring as earl of Huntingdon. 

In 1601 two plays were written by Anthony Mundy and 
Henry Chettle, the titles of which were, “ The downfall of Rob- 
ert, earle of Huntington, afterwards called Robin Hood of 
merrie Sherwodde ; with his love to chaste Matilda, the Lord 
Fitzwalter’s daughter, afterwards his fair maide, Marian ;" 
and “ The death of Robert, earle of Huntington, otherwise 
called Robin Hood of merry Sherwodde ; with the lament- 
able tragedie of chaste Matilda, his fair maid, Marian, poy- 
soned at Dunmowe, by King John.” In the year 1706 (as 
has been already mentioned), there was published in London 
“The history of George-a-Green,” and it was dedicated to 
the steward, gentlemen, and inhabitants of Wakefield, by N. 
W. The author makes George and Robin contemporaries, 
and Robin figures as the first earl of Huntington. Mariana 
is Matilda, daughter to the Lord Fitzwalter ; and having dis- 
covered the royal affections of Prinee John for her, she re- 
tires into the forest of Sherwood “for the true love and af- 
fection she bore unto her best beloved Robin.” 

Now this is about all the evidence on which Dr. Stukeley 
made out his pedigree, and on which Mr. Ritson adopted 
his theory. Ritson died in 1803; since his day there has 
been much acute and laborious investigation brought to 
bear on the subject, the result of which has been to dis- 
credit entirely the story of the earldom of Huntingdon. 
We cannot do better than quote the language of Charles 
Knight in his * Old England,” when speaking of the Lytell 
Geste. “This ballad, one of the finest in the language, 
which for beauty and dramatic power is worthy of Chaucer 
himself, about whose time it was probably written, has 
shared Robin Hood's own fate ; that is, enjoyed a great 
deal of undiscriminating, and, therefore, worthless popularity. 
It has simply been looked on as one of the Robin Hood 
ballads; whilst, in fact, it surpasses all the others by its 
merits as by its antiquity, and its internal evidence of being 


* Coilectanea, i., p. 54 
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written by one who understood that on which he wrote ; 
which is much more than can be sald for the ballad-doers 
of later centuries—when Friar Tuck and Maid Marian first 
crept into the forester’s company when the gallant yeo- 
man was created without cere mony ¢ arl of Huntingdon, and 
his own period put back about a e ntury, in order that he 
and the Lion Heart might hob and nob it together.” The 
Lyte ll Geste deseribes Robin as a yeoman, and this ought 
to settle the question, since none of the authorities cited in 


support of thre opposite thre ory are so an ient as that ballad 


We will conclude with the words of Sir Walter Scott 
“The name of Robin Hood, if duly conjured with, should 
iS m as that of Rob Roy, and the patriots 
of England deserve no less their renown in our modern cir 
cles than the Bruces and Wallaces of Caledonia.’ 


raise a spirit : 


\ Vi / / / / i. / \ 
) ( f | Pir ID 
&e., Ke, & N York : Herald, Tir World, Tribune 
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Ou politicians delight to tell us that we are the freest 
people on the face of the earth, but because they are politi 
clans, and nothing better, they do not dare to tell us, if 
they know the fact, that no people within the same ex- 
tensive range submit to so many gross impositions. We are 
reminded in a thousand forms how proud we ought to be, 
that we have no titled or le reditary aristocracy ; but how 
few venture even to hint that we have what is a thousand- 
fold more pernicious—namely, an oligarchy, whose only claim 
to power, or consideration of any kind, is their money ! 

It is true that such information ought not to be necessary 
How can we boast of our superior intelligence, if it fails to 
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in raising the market to its utmost height? Is it not notor- 
ious, upon the other hand, that millionaires have thrown large 
quantities of merchandise on the market, under certain cir- 
cumstances, with no better or more honest motive than to 
ruin their competitors, so that they might add to their own 
millions by that ruin ? 

The amount of injury done in this manner is much greater 
than the public would believe ; it is so great, indeed, that it 
could not be repaired by the largest sums which our most 
wealthy millionaires could distribute freely among the people, 
by way of aton ng Sor thet past sins. Let those who doubt 
this bear in mind, that a hundred dollars might be of more 
value to one at one time than a thousand at another. None 
understand this better than the millionaire ; there are, per- 
haps, millionaires, who, if they had been caused to lose their 
first hundred might have been long cnough in getting a 
second. 

But the injury done by unscrupulous public monopolists is 
more odious, if not intrinsically greater, than that done by 
those equally unscrupulous and equally wealthy, who are en- 


(Fil 


gaged, however extensively, in private business. ‘Take, for 
example, one or two of our railway monopolists ; who considers 
himself an intelligent person, and is not aware of the fact that 
these persons cle stroy thousands of families in one season ? 


What cares the speculator for this, when, in proportion, as he 


brings ruin on so many others, lie increases his own millions ? 


Still less need he care when a large proportion, if not the 
majority, of his victims, have no idea that it was he who did 
them the mischief. Nay, many of them think he is their 
friend all the time; and, in order to strengthen the illusion, 
he occasionally gets up fétes for their entertainment ! 
Nothing is more common among our political orators than 
to contrast our people with the “down-trodden masses” of 
Europe. The latter, they tell us, have no idea of rights, and 
accordingly do not expect to be well treated: whereas the 
former know all about their rights, and therefore none dare 
meddle with them; but, so far, at least, as resentment for 
wrong is concerned, the reverse of this is the fact. Even 
the king or the emperor cannot play the tyrant very 
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long ; certainly if he does he must be ever watchful, or his 
life will be the forfeit. Let even the ezar bring ruin on 
thousands of families in order to fill his own coffers, or for 
any other purpose, and hisimmense standing army could not 
save him. 

Probably no European people are more peaceful, or more 
law-abiding, than the English; but woe to the man, or the 
woman, that defrauds or oppresses them! Most of our 
readers know how often they have made the highest officers 
of the government; the greatest statesmen, andthe bravest 
warriors ; quail before them. Even the Duke of Wellington 
could not prevent them from breaking every window in the 
fine residence (Apsley House) presented to him by the nation 
for having saved her from becoming the spoil of Napoleon. 
As for submitting to be defrauded by any private individual, 
no matter how many millions he owned, it would be impos- 
sible to constrain them. ‘This is so well understood that 
the millionaires of England are always careful what they do. 
The Barings would not dare to imitate the example of some 
of our millionaires, even if inclined to do so, of which, indeed, 
there is no evidence. It is true that the fear of retribution 
is not the only check on the conduct of English millionaires ; 
there are many reasons for the difference between them and 
our millionaires ; but they need not be stated here. For the 
present it is sufficient to remark that money alone does not 
secure position in England ; those having an ambition to be 
great cannot purchase greatness there; still less can they 
purchase impunity for themselves by the ruin of thousands. 

We are often told that the French know less about their 
rights than the English, and consequently that they are 
more easily inp sed upon by speculators. But the real 
facts do not justify any such statement. If they submit 
more quictly than the English to have the necessaries of life 


forestalled on them by millionaire speculators, they certainly 
do not submit more quietly than our people ; but the reverse. 
This we might illustrate by many interesting examples ; but 


one will suflice, especially as it is “a case in point.” Thus, 
in France, as well as in this country, millionaires have 
attempted to establish monopolies by which they could 
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terms with any member of the Rothschild family. Lionel 
Nathan, the 


born in London: his liberality in giving donations caused 


clish branch of the house, was 


him to be elected member of ~ whliament in 1847, but being: 
Jew. he was not allowed to take his seat until 1858—eleven 
vears after his el tion! ® Although having millions at com- 
mand, and very willing to pave the way with gold, all his 


4 ° > ] > - } 
efforts were in vain for these eleven vears. It is well known 


that he would gladly have presented her majesty’s ministers 
with fi houses: as for ho s, eVveryv i mber of the govern- 
ment could have had a choice Arabian from him, had his 
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neither the Enelish nor the French eare who their million- 
Ve marry, provided they do not interfere with their 
hited is, O) temp to ruin tl mm with their : unbling speeu 
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But the worst conduct attributed to the Rothschilds, 


even when one of their princely residences Was burned and 
laved, would RY regarded anywhere iis legitimate com- 
pared to that of which it is notorious some of our American 
millionaires are habitually suilty. The revelations made 
during the recent gold CYISIS Ci Ol ly he regarded as oa 
enasual illustration of this: even then the chief actors in the 
conspiracy against the public enjoyed perfect impunity even 
from censure. Only the subordinate speculators were con- 


demned; these, although used as scapegoats, were but gently 
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dealt with. What cared they, or any malefactors like them, 
about denunciations? It was no news to them to find them- 
selves infamous. Infamy was no trouble to them as long as 


they were not restrained from pursuing their infamous course. 
They saw, from daily observation and experience, that if they 
; ; _ ? 


only succeeded in securing a certain amount of millions, not 
only would their infamy be forgotten, but in a few brief years 
they might have colossal statues erected to their honor, and 
attract around these statues, at their inauguration, crowds 
of enthusiastic, wide-mouthed admirers, including even 
ministers of the spel ' 

Be it remembered, that the two or three persons who have 
borne the brunt of the public scorn, do not yet own even one 
railroad ; before they are recognized as great and honorable 
men, they must own, at least, two or three that pay well. 
But once they are possessed of these, no matter how they 
get them, then their greatness and respectability are undis- 
puted. They may then live on the most intimate terms with 
the highest of our rulers. If they wish to become 
great public functionaries, such as high chamberlains, am- 
bassadors to foreign courts, &c., or even to make such of 
their hired eulogists or private secretaries, they have only to 
make a few liberal presents, and, if they are not very hard 
to be pleased, the whole affair will be arranged, in due time, 
to their entire satisfaction. 

It is true that there were times when public offices were 
bought and sold openly like other commodities ; though not in 
republics. This afforded the head of the state a handsome 
source of revenue. But the offices were not sold so loosely as 
might be supposed. The candidate for the purchase had to 
undergo a searching examination as to his qualifications ; but, 
if not found unqualified, he might find a substitute, who 
should also be examined. Finally, if the price and qualifica- 
tions proved satisfactory, a formal contract was entered into, 
by which the new official bound himself by adequate securi- 
ties to perform his duties faithfully, and not to exact higher 
perquisites than his honest predecessors had been in the 
habit of charging. 

It would not do at this time for the ambitious candidate, 
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even though a millionaire, to get somebody to prepare a 
biography of him, who would represent that he was familiar 
with ancient languages, the letters of whose alphabets he 
could hardly distinguish from each other, if that alone would 
secure him the position he coveted! It was equally useless 
for the biographer to represent him (while laughing at him in 
his sleeve, and making his readers laugh, also) as the descend- 
ant, in a direct, legitimate line, of a very ancient and aristo- 
eratic, if not princely or royal family. Especially did all this 
prove a failure, if the millionaire candidate belonged to that 
class who, not only covet every good piece of land, or every 
handsome, convenient house that happens to be within the 
range of their vision, but unhesitatingly offers to buy it 
from the owner; and, if the owner decline, beccme indignant 
and spiteful. 

Yet such were sometimes successful even in classic 
times. We have a very interesting instance of this in the 
works of Plato. Socrates and some of his friends are 
discussing public matters, as usual; referring to the people 
of Syracuse, one of the interlocutors proceeds to say: “* And 
they have just now sent ambassadors, intending, as it seems 
to me, to deceive, in some way, the state. During our con- 
versation, the ambassadors from Syracuse happened to pass 
by; when, pointing to one of them, Erasistratus observed — 
‘That person, Socrates, said he, ‘is the most wealthy of the 
Siceliotes and Italiotes; and how should he not be?” &e. 
Erasistratus here proceeds to point out the different sources of 
the ambassador’s wealth ; having satisfactorily proved that 
he is a millionaire, Socrates asks, as it were, incidentally, 
“What kind of person, Erasistratus, does this man seem to 
be in Sicily?” “This man,” said he, “ both seems to be and 
is one of the most knavish of all the Siceliotes and Italiotes, 
by how much he is the wealthiest ; so that should you be willing 
to ask any Siceliotes whom he thought to be the qreatest 
rogue, not one of them would mention any other person than 
him.” * 

Yet he is an ambassador, and his person must be con- 


sidered as sacred by the Athenians, on pain of being regarded 


* Plato's Works, vol. VI, Eryzias, c. 1, 2 
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All this, and a good deal more, must be admitted ; yet, we 
think, that avarice is quite as demoralizing among Christians 
as it was among pagans; nor can we believe that Christian (?) 
millionaires, as such, are entitled to any more honor or con- 
sideration, at the present day, than the pagan millionaires 
were in the days of Sallust, Tacitus, or Juvenal. 

But let us pause for a moment, to see who will be regarded 
as a good authority on the subject. On a little reflection, 
we think it must be admitted that Milton ought to be ac- 
cepted by our millionaires as well as by our parsons. As 


“Paradise Lost” has reference to the olden time, we pass over 
that and turn to “ Paradise Regained.” No one understood the 
ancient world better than Milton; no one was more fully 


aware that the greatest deeds of which man was capable, were 
performed in poverty. In writing his great poems he had 
before his mind such men, who were voluntarily poor, as 
Socrates, Anaxagoras, Diogenes the Cynic, and Pythagoras, as 
well as Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler. It is not strange, 
then, that his representative millionaire is the arch enemy of 
mankind, who attempts to corrupt even Christ himself with his 
money ; and still less strange is it that it is into the mouth 
of Christ the poet puts the strongest denunciations of avarice 
and wealth, as compared to virtue, valour and wisdom. Sa- 
tan concludes a long argument as follows : 

* Therefore, if at great things thou would’st arrive, 

Get riches first, get wealth, and treasure heap, 

Not difficult, if thou hearhken to me: 

Riches are mine, fortune is in my hand 

They whom [ favor thrive in wealth amain ; 

While virtue, valour, wisdom, sit in want.’’* 

It will be admitted that there is quite as much truth as 
poetry in this. The reply of the great founder of christianity 
carries conviction to every mind, that is not hopelessly de- 
praved. It extends to over forty verses, but a few lines will 
be sufficient for our purpose : 

‘*Among the heathen (for throughout the world 
To me is not unknown what hath been done 
Worthy of memorial) canst thou not remember 


Quintius, Fabricius, Curtus, Regulus ? 


* Paradise Regained, B. ii., v. 426 
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For I esteem those names of men so poor, 

Who could do mighty things, and could contemn 
Riches, though offer'd from the hand of kings 
And what in me seems wanting, but that I 
May also in this poverty as soon 

Accomplish what they did, perhaps, and more ? 
Ertol not riches, then, the toil of roois.”* 

But did we mention all who have warned mankind against 
avarice and avaricious men, we should not omit one of the 
great thinkers and benefactors of all nations ; and need we 
say that Washington would be among the number? So 
would Franklin, and all others whose memory we are bound 
to revere. In ancient or modern times not one of this class 
has attempted to exalt avarice above virtue, talent, refine- 
ment and wisdom. But who are the honored men of the 
present day in this republic ? Who are the most familiar 
companions and most esteemed advisers of our rulers ? 


Arr. VIL —Juventus Mundi. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age 


by the Right Honorable Wittiam Ewarr Grapsroxe. 1 Vol., 
SVO. Pp: DA. Bx ston: Little Brown & OS 1S6o. 


There is something grand in the spectacle of a great states- 
man busied with the administration of the affairs of an em- 
pire, and taking an active and leading part in all the impor- 
tant political and social questions of the day, sustaining the 
most envenomed attacks upon his conduct and motives, yet 
finding repose in studies which others call toil, and 
turning to the antique music of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
for mental recreation. Such a spectacle was exhibited in 
Lord Bacon, in the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, and in 
the late Earl of Derby ; all of whom turned to Greece for a 
theme on which to exercise their £r¢ nius and scholarship. 
At an age when most men cease from labor, Lord Derby 
made his translation of Homer. 

Now, while imme rsed in state problems which would crush 
the majority of men, or at all events incapacitate them from 
turning their attention to other things, we find the prime 
minister of Great Britain devoting the few leisure hours left 
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to him in his active life, to the profound study of the 
Homeric writings, s eking, both in public and private , to ad- 
vanee knowledge and elevate human existence, and cultivat- 
ine literature, not mer ly as ascholar, to be charmed with the 
elorious melody and stately splendour of the Greek epos, but 
as a statesman. to learn debate and state craft from the 


san orator, to learn thence how to 


move the s) irit of modern imen, nnd asa Christian. to trace 


ou hov ill ; l hy led up to the advent of thu Mes- 
th—Gi Col biouati in el int language and a match- 


less intellectual discipline ; Rome, a finished political organ- 


ization ; tl East, its mystic abstractions; and Egypt and 
Chaldrea. then philosophi in order that christian ty micht 
inherit |] l earry forward the light that forever in 
4 eat 
In 1858 Mr. Gladstone produced a very able and scholarly 
work, to which he : the title of “Studies on Homer and 
the Homeric A " work before us, which he has named 
* Juventi Mundi,” might, with equal propriety, have been 
styled part the s+ nil, o1 coutinuation of the “ studies 
ithoueh some of thi views which he put forward in the for- 
mer: have been considerably modified in the latter. The 
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than Zeus, and ¢ | | | + thy Demeter 
does. As for Poseidon, Aid i is teed Bec 
them to remain in the original world, and let us ae 
friends Neptune, Pluto, and Vulenan in their stead ind we 
can dispense with Phoily pollon, being satisfied with plain 
\pollo. 

Some will, perhaps, sneer at this feeling of attachment 
o familiar names; but they have become so interwoven 


in our language, and our very modes of thinking, that we de 
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not see any utility in attempting to change them. Moreover, 
there is a very large class of readers who, whatever their 


classical attainments may have been in their college days, 


have allowed their Greek and Latin to grow rusty. To such 
persons it would be almost necessary to go to school again, in 
order to understand some of the proposed changes. Kuklopes 
can easily be rendered into Cyclopes; but not so with Scherieé, 
Aiate, Aiolie, Laistrugonie, the Phaiake Ss, the Phoinike 8, Surié > 
it requires a little consideraion before the unlearned can 
recognize in these names, Coreyra (Corfu), Auced, Bolia, 
Lestrigonia, the Pheacians, the Phoenicians, Syria; and 
thus the charm of an immense body of literature would be 
impaired. 

Mr. Gladstone assigns a higher antiquity to Homer than 
that usually allowed. He considers the date of 1183 (1189 ?) 
b. C., tixed by Eratashenes, for the fall of Troy, to be mere- 
ly conjectural, and thinks that event is quite as likely to 
have been older as to have been more recent. Why? He 
ASSIGNS no reason. Not only does he abstain from doing SO, 
but he appears to be ignorant of the evidence there is in 
favor of a later date. Mr. Sharpe * makes use of the Egypt- 
ian chronology to determine the date of the Trojan war, 
which, according to him, should be placed between the 
years 925 and 900 B.C., on the following grounds: Herod- 
otus says 7 that Proteus, the king of Egypt, who received 
Paris and Helen, on their flight from Sparta, was contem- 
porary with the Trojan war, that there was only one reign 
between him and Sesostris (Shishah) who conquered Jerusa- 
lem, B.C. 960; and that there were twelve reigns between 
him and the Persian invasion of Egypt, B.C. 525. Allow- 
ing the computation of Herodotus as to the length of these 
reigns, this period would amount to 390 years, which would 
give the year B.C. 915 as that of the capture of Troy. 
Again, Manetho says{ that Thucris, who reigned seven 
years, lived in the time of the Trojan war, and that he was 
succeeded by the 20th dynasty, which reigned from 135 to 


* Karly History of Eyypt, pp. 158--162 + Euterpe, chap. 118-120 


} Quoted by Sharp, Early History of Egypt. p. 45 
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172 years. Assuming that the 21st, 22d, 25d and 24th 
dynasties reigned contemporaneously with it, computing 
from the reign of So (B.C. 730), we have the year Bb. C. 900 
as the date. Ahab, king of Israel, married Jezebel, daughter 
of Ithebal, king of Ty re, B.C. 918; Dido fled to Carthage on 
the death of Ithebal, and A®neas, according to Roman tradi- 
tion, visited her on his flight from Troy, thus fixing the fall 
of that city at about B.C. 886. To our thinking it is more 
likely that the seige of Troy, or the great ten years’ war 
between the Pelasgi of Asia Minor and the Hellenes of 
Greece, which has since received that name, took place con- 
siderably later than B.C. 1189 and not 1185, as Mr. Glad- 
stone has it. Now this becomes Lnportant in attempting 
to determine the era of Homer. Mr. Gladstone infers from 
a passage in the Thad, * wherein Neptune pre dicts that the 
grandchildren of Bneas shall reign in Troas, that the poet 
must have lived after the fulfilment of the prophecy, as he 
would not have ventured to put such a prediction into the 
cols mouth if he had not been sure of its accomplishment. 
A grandson of .Eneas might have reigned there fifty years 
after the fall of Troy, and Homer might have been contem- 
porary with him. The poct himself tells us that he was not 
an eye-witness of the war,t which would imply that he lived 
while it was going on, and would have been supertlous if he 
had lived a century or two afterwards. Then, again, he 
makes no mention of the conquest of the Peloponne sus by 
the Heraclidie, under Onylus, which is assigned to the year 
B.C. 1104, and it is h idly like ly he would have omitted all 
allusion to an event so fatal to the kingdoms of Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, Diomed, Nestor, and others of his prominent 
heroes, 1f he had lived after its oeeurrence. 

The internal evidence of the Homeric poems is in favor of 
the theory that they were written very soon after the close 


of the war, when many of those who took part in it were 


living to relate their own exploits, and those of their prin- 
cipal leaders Mr. Gladstone is of this opinion, and con- 
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five nations which inhabited Crete. The European Pelasgi 
were allies of the Greeks; the Asiatic Pelasgi were allies 
of the Trojans. They spoke a language analagous to that 
spoken by both Greeks and Trojans, who could under- 
stand each other. Some of their deities were worshipped 
by both, and it was upon their ancient mythology that 
the Hellenic superstructure was raised. The Areadians, 
and the pastoral populate n of Hellas, were esse ntially 
Pelasgic, and pl -Hellenie The Vv were conquer dl by the 
H« Ve nes, a ¢ UCHRSTAN race, which, en ierati cf from the 
north of Asia Minor, spread themselves over that re- 


f1On, and cre ed the Ile llesypr nt into Thrace, and thence 


Into Thessaly and the Peloponnesus. Assuming the air of 
CONGUE H th Ve illed thre mseives °° Le] 1O1,” Iy wl ich term 
the dor pant classes were sul Sequel tly kane Wh, and are so 
styled in the Homeric poems. Phe ‘ tlso therein called 
‘Areeion” and * Danaot. Mir. Gladstone shows that the 
former : ellation was e1 ploved exclusively to ce =I: hate 
those \ » Wel the warrior of tl Gaiecks, while the 
latter w rather a poetic and archaic one, which had sev- 


eral generations previously been the proper designation of 
the inhabitants of the ruling portion of Greece 

The religion of the Pelasgi was of the order of nature 
worsl ip), but m hy of their old deities were thrown into ob- 
security, and superseded by the more anthropomorphie gods 
of the Hellenes; thus Saturn was dethroned by Jupiter 
Oceanus, Uranus, Japetus, Hyperion, and the other Titans, 
cave place to Apollo, Minerva, and their compeers. In 
like manner the Hellenic names of places supplanted the 
Pelasgian nomenclature : and these, in their turn, became 
moditied Ivy the Achaians. the dominant order among the 
Hellen or Hello. Thus Lellas became converted into 
Achaia. But is it not going a little too far to deduce the 
name of Hellas, as Mr. Gladstone has done, from the word 

to boast,” because the Hello (or S« lloi), wherever 

they eame,. boasted of thems Ives as being antochthomous 
or aboriginal inhabitants ? 

Perhaps the most interesting chapter in the work is the 
filth, which treats of the relations between the Greeks and 
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the Phoenicians and Egyptians. The Pheenicians, in those 
early times, monopolized the commerce of the ancient world, 
and it was from them that the Grecks heard of the wonders 
of Egypt, and the East ; it was from them that they derived 
the rudiments of civilization. The Phoenicians were the most 
influential race in Crete, and Mr. Gladstone, after a close ex- 
amination of the traditions respecting Minos, the king and 
law-giver of that island, has come to the conclusion that he 
was a Phoenician. The walls of Troy were built by Poseidon, 
who, as god of the sea, was the especial object of veneration 
among the Pihcenicians. And it isin connection with Pratus, 
or Proitos, who was of that nation, that the first mention of 
writing occurs in the Thad. Memnon, who fought on the 
side of the Trojans, was an Egyptian, and Sarpedon, the 
bravest of their heroes, was of Pho nician extraction. Mr. 
Gladstone attempts to prove that Aolus, (alluded to in the 
the tenth book of thi Odyssey )was the Phoenician ancestor 
of the Molidie, and he thinks that the name has reference to 
the brilliant colors of the dresses worn by the Phoenicians. 
It is true that the word todos. signifies “ variagated,’, but it 
also signifie s “various,” “ change able,” “swift,” “nimble,” 
and these may be characteristic of a man’s disposition or 
power ; the true meaning ts still open to conjecture. 

Much space is devote dtoelucidating the plirase a rv Sp@Yv» 
so often applied to Agamemnon, and some half-dozen other 
chiefs in the Iliad. Mr. Gladstone argues that it was heredi- 
tary in certain families, and that it was an antique title of 
state, nuplying honor and sove reignty. It disappe ared with 
the heroes of the Ihad, or with the conquest of the Pelo- 
ponnesus by the Heraclidee, when the old time-honored 
Achaian families, which had long borne sway there, sue- 
ecumbed to their Dorian conquerors. Whether there were 
any substantial prerogatives connected with this title of 
“King of Men,” is uncertain; but it was enjoyed only by 
those who had not risen by any efforts of their own, but 
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AmonG all the recurring phenomena of nature, there are 
none, perhaps, that have attracted more general attention 
than solar and lunar eclipses. In the infant state of science, 
among all nations, they seem rather to have been regarded 
as the indication of the wrath of an offended Deity, than as 
the result of the oy ration of the immutable laws of nature. 
Indeed, what could be more appalling to the ignorant and 
sup rstitious mind, than the inte rcepting of the sun's light by 
an unknown object, without the least warning! Not only so, 
but to the astronomer who is well acquainted with the laws 


which produce thi Ihh, ah ¢ clipse of the sun or hoon is an evi- 


dence of the existence of the unspent forces operating in the 


celestial regions, that teach him how feeble is man’s power 
when put in comparison with them. The scene presente d by 
a total eclipse of the sun, is rendered still more impressive 
by the circumstances attending so remarkable an occurrence. 
All nature seems hushed into silence, as if night had suddenly 
fallen upon the earth in the midst of day. “The heavens 
assume an unnatural aspect, which excites a feeling of horror 
in the spectator; a livid hue is diffused over all terrestrial 
objects ; the plants close up their leaves, as on the approach 
of night; the fowls betake themselves to their resting-places ; 
the warbling of the grove is hushed in profound’ silence. 
Universal nature seems to have relaxed her energies, as if the 
pulse which stimulated her mighty movements had, all at 
once, stood still.” 

An eclipse, in general terms, is caused by the interposition 
of an opaque body between a luminous object and the body, 
or part of the body illuminated. In astronomy, it is tech- 
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nically the occasional passage of the moon between the sun 
and the earth, which produces a solar eclipse ; and the falling 
of the moon into the earth’s shadow, thereby producing a 


lunar eclipse. The first recorded eclipses, so far as yet 


known, are those of the moon, and they were observed by 
the Chaldeans, in the years 720 and 719, B.C. We are in- 
formed by Sunplicius, in his Comm« ntary on the second book 
of Aristotle’s work, De Covlo, that, after Alexander's conquest 
of Babylon, Callisthenes sent to Aristotle a catalogue of 
eclipses, which, it was said, had been observed at that place 
during a period of 1905 years antecedent to that time. The 
catalogue is now lost; but the above statement shows how 
attentively such celestial phenomena were watched for ages, 
probably, before man was able to predict them. But man’s 
desire to penetrate into the future, doubtless stimulated him 
to great efforts to foretell when such interesting phenomena 
would oceur. A careful observation of the motions of the 
sun and modn, and their relative positions during eclipses, 
extending through many years, would probably be re- 
quired, to enable the ancient astronomer to satisty him- 
self as to the true cause of solar and lunar eclipses ; 
and, after this was done, they could not be calculated until 
solar and lunar tables of the motions of those bodies were 
formed. It would be interesting to know who was the first 
astronomer that succeeded in solving this great problem. 
According to Diodorus Siculus, the explanation of eclipses 
of the sun, given by the Chaldeans, was so defective, that 
they were unable to predict them; but there is some evidence 
that they were in possession of means of caleulating lunar 
eclips s.1 

We are informed by Herodotus } that Thales, the cele- 
brated Grecian philosopher, predicted an eclipse of the sun, 
which put an end to an engagement between the Medes and 
Lydians, and induced them to listen to propositions of peace, 
which were made by Syennesis, of Cilicia, and Labynetus, 


of Babylon. Herodotus does not enter into particulars ; 
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calculation, that the utmost possible duration of an annular 
eclipse is, at the equator, 12’ 24”* and in the latitude of 
Paris, 8’ 56’. 

The great use which the astronomer makes of eclipses, not 
to mention the public interest cenerally excited by their pre- 
diction and appearance, called the attention of the astronomer 
at an early period, into the field of investigation, and several 
methods of calculation have been adopted by different 
authors, at various pe riods. Among all the methods, the 
plan of orthographic pre jection, for the general circumstances 
which take place on the earth, seems to have been the most 
popular, though it only affords a close approximation. In 
actual calculations, however, its convenience seems to have 
inclined astronomers, hitherto, almost exclusively, to use it, 
when the greatest accuracy was not required.} 

The circumstances of an eclipse for a particular place, cal- 
culated by the “ Method of the nonogesimal,” which refers 
the bodies to the ecliptic, were discussed analytically by 
Lagrange, in the * Astronomischi Jahrbueh ” for 1782 ; and 
since then the celebrated Bessel has made many lmportant 
additions to the theory.$ In the English “ Nautical Almanae ” 
for 1836, Mr. W. S. Lb. W oolhouse has civen an elaborate 
paper on the calculation of eclipses, discussing all the various 
circumstances; and then he has applied his formula to the 
annular eclipse of May the 15th, 1836. 


Eclipses have ever been regarded as very important phe- 


nomena in the systems of the world, since their accurate 
observation enables the astronomer to test the accuracy of 
his theory, and of his solar and lunar tables. They are very 
important, also, and especially eclipses of the sun, for the 
determination of terrestrial longitude. Eclipses are also of 
the first importance in the science of chronology, for the pur- 
pose of fixing dates as landmarks, or mile-stones, in the 


° es Acul. des S Ta, } 

} The reader will find this method treated in the 
De la Lande, J. M. Delambre, and more recent 
Hallaschka, Prague, 1816. See also, Mém 


M. J. Monteiro Da Rocha, Paris, 1808 


S See Astron. Nachrichten 
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history of the world. Among the eclipses of this character 
we may mention the following:—The one mentioned by 
Herodotus, already referred to. This eclipse is alluded to 
by several other ancient writers, who flourished  subse- 
quently to Herodotus. This author does not state when 
the eclipse occurred; but Cicero and Pliny assert that 
it happened in the 4th year of the 48th Olympiad, which 
corresponds tothe year 585 B.C. This eclipse has given rise 
to a good deal of diseussion among calculators. Riecioli and 
Newton, and various other modern writers, adopt the date 
mentioned above. Sealiger, however, found, by actual ealeu- 
lation, that it happened on the Ist of October, 583 B.C. 
Archbishop Usher plac ed it in the veal 601 B.C.; and Daye r 
and Costard think that Herodotus refers to a total solar 
eclipse which it was formerly thought happened in the year 
603 B.C. But any solution of the question, based on actual 
computation by means of the solar and lunar tables, pre- 


viously to the publication of the recent accurate lunar tables 


by M. Hansen, and the corrections of other theories by 


Peirce and Longstreth ; and t! solar tables of Ilansen and 
Olufsen were necessarily imperfect, and could only give 
approximate results. Baily’s solution, in 1S11, was considered 
for many vears, however, as having decided the question.” He 
began by skillfully criticising the original passage in which 
the Grecian historian alludes to the « clipse of Thales, and he 
concluded that it could not have h ippe ned earlier than 629 
B.C., nor later than 595 B.C. Out of seventy eclipses which 
happened in that period, he found only one that was total in 
the peninsula of Asia Minor, and that he fixed on the 50th 
of Sk pote mber, 610 B.C. It has more rece ntly been dis- 
covered, however, that the secular motion of the moon’s 
node, used in the calculations, was erroneous by more than 
a minute and a half, and Professor Airy has shown that the 
eclipse oeeurred 58+ B.C., May the 28th, thus confirming the 
statements of Cicero and Pliny. Hence we see how the 
secular variations of the elements of the moon’s orbit are 
connected with our knowledge of important ancient celestial 
phenomena. 
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that the limits of the zone of totality were such, that 
Agathocles might have been involved in the moon's shadow, 
during his passage. 

According to Philastratus,* the death of the Roman 
emperor, Domitian, was previously announced by a celestial 
phe nomenon, which appears to have been an eclipse of the 
SUN ; and e mention it here because the account of it 
probably contains the earliest record of which we have any 
cecount, of a phi lmomMenon accompany ine total solar « clipses, 
that has of lat vears a tracted much attention. We refer 
to the luminous ring, or corona, surrounding the moon during 


totality. “In the heavens, he Says, “there appeared il 


prod ry of this nature; a certain corona, resembling the 
Iris, surrounded the orb of the sun, and obseured his leht.” 
This ¢ lipse oecurre Ll in the year 95 <A. 1). Many other 
total solar eclipses recorded to have happened during 
yea ters from 257 to 1115 of our era, but they 
requ » further 1 i | 

Sir Edmund Halley « mutcated to the Noval Society a 
pap on the t & lipse of the sun, Which happened at 
| on tl ML of May, 1715 nd in it he alludes to 
the fa hout ind itil very clear] Whence he derived 


his information. that there had not oceurred before then 


another total eclipse of the same body, visible in that city, 
Sil Oth of March, 1140 A. D. i. period of 575 years 
so inte puently are total ech} of the sun visible from 
iny particular locality on the earth. A notice of the last- 
mentioned ecly ‘ occurs, however, In the section of the 
“Saxon Chronich which relates to the ve uv 1140: “In the 
larkened about the noontide of 


Lent, the sun and the dav da 


the aay, hen meh were ¢ tin: - a | they lj hit Ll ¢ ndles to 


eat by. That was the thirteenth day before the calends of 


April. Mi hn were ve ry Lik ch struck with won r. 
On the 17th of June, 1453. a remarkable total sol ur eclipse 


happened, which was visible in Scotland, and the time of its 


occurrence was long remembered by the people of that 
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country as the Mack hour. According to Maclaurin, the 
celebrated mathematician, a manuscript account of it is pre- 
served in the library of the university of Edinburgh. It is 
there stated that it took place about three o'clock in the 
afternoon, and that the darkness was so complete that 
nothing was visible—a statement that is evidently exagger- 
ated, since the absence of the sun in the night does not pro- 
duce such an effect. The eclipse, however, Was one of a 
very unusual kind, since Maclaurin found, by calculation, 
that, at the time of its occurrence, the sun was only 2) from 
his apogee, and the moon not more than 13) from perigee. 
In the year 1598, there occurred a total eclipse of the sun, 
which was visible in the British Isles. The moon's shadow 
passed over the border countries of England and Scotland, 
and the day of the eclipse was long remembered, in both 
countries, as “ black Saturday.” In 1652, there was another 
total eclipse of the sun visible in Great Britain and Ireland. 
Dr. Wyberd observed it at Carrickfergus, in the north of 
lreland,+ and in Scotland, the clay of Its occurrence, gave 
rise, among the common people, to the expression “ mirk 
Monday,” and it is even still used in some parts of that 
country, although the eclipse was long ago forgotten. 
On the 24th of September, 1690, there oceurred a total 
eclipse in the north of Europe, and tu correspondent of the 
Royal Society, writing from Leipsic, where it was almost 
total, SiLVs that when ten digits were covered, “the sky, 
being otherwise very clear, began to appear of a more livid, 
or wan, complexion, and more sad than it usually looks, with 
a clear sky, when the sun is set, or below the horizon.” He 
adds, that “the eocks, which had before crowed very fre- 
quently, left off crowing, and went to roost, and they did not 
renew it till, by the recovery of the sun's light, thes had 
recovered their former gaity and mirth.”+ Souville, in his 
account of the eclipse of 1715, mentions the same thing. 


Until the year 1706, solar eclipses seem to have attracted 


no further attention than the observation of their ordinary 
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phenomena, and nothing that will serve as a basis of any 
physical investigations ; but, on the 12th of May, of the 
last-mentioned year, there happened a total eclipse of the 
sun, which was observed at several places in Europe by 
astronomers who gave more particular attention to its effect 
on animals, and to the appearances presented by the sun 
and moon. At Montpellier, where it was observed by 
MM. Plantade and Capiés, the total obscuration lasted 4’ 
10”. The corona of light around the moon was ob- 
served; and the planets Venus, Mercury, and Saturn; 
Aldebaran and st veral other of the fixed stars were 
observed by the naked eye. “ The bats tlew about as at 
dusk; the fowls and pigeons betook themselves in great 
haste to their resting-places ; the little birds, which sung 
in cages, were silent, and put their heads under their wings; 
the animals, which were at labor, stood still.” In several 
parts « f thi city of Geneva, “ there were seen persons 
prostrate on thy ound, and offering up prayers, under the 
Hupression that the last d 1\ had come. 

During the total eclipses of the sun of the 22d of May, 


1724, and of the 2d of May, 1753, the corona, or luminous 
] 


e, aroun moon, was distinctly seen. Several of the 


l aked cVe 


eclipse, | . 
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great astonishment, that the night was already far advanced. 
The fowls, birds, and other animals on board, took their 
usual positions for sleeping, as if it had been night.” The 
total obscuration commenced at three o'clock forty-four 
minutes in the afternoon. 

A total « clipse occurred on the 16th of June, 1806, which 
The Spanish astronomer, Don 
Kinderhook, state of New 


York. The } riod of totality Wits } Hy 
visible. Professor Olinsted says that during this eclipse, 


was visible in this country. 


Joachim Ferrers observed it at 
The COTrOnAa Was 


‘which was one of the most remarkable on record, the time 
seen by him, was about mid-day. The 
] 


sky Was entire ly cloudless, but as the | riod of total oOvscur- 


ation approached, a gloom pervaded all nature. When the 


of total darkness 
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terms. Our observer states that “the thin crescent of light 
was suddenly changed to a line of luminous points, which 
appeared to wave from the extremities to the centre of the 
crescent, like ‘a devive in qaus swept over by astrong breeze ;’ 
and other observers have seen more or less perfectly similar 
phenom ha. 

During total e lipose s of the sun, the moon’s disk is some- 
times faintly illuminated by a doubtful kind of light, during 
the totality; and on one occasion spots were distinctly observed 
by Vassenius at Gottenb« re. Both M. Arago and Professor 
Airy state that the moon’s disk was uniformly illumined 
during the eclipse of 1542, but though they sought diligently 


for irregularities on t 


ie lunar surface, they could see none. 


In 1806, however, irregularities were noticed by Ferrereé.4 


The liclit Which tt Tt is thre TLldmeod) visible nh S116 1 occa 
sions, undoubtedly is the sunlight retlected from the earth, 


as it renders visible the moon's disk when the part directly 


illuminated is but a sl nder crescent. This is the explana- 


} 


tion given of it by Kepler.g This baniire condrive, as the 
French term it, or ash-colored light, comes from the sun to 
the earth, is reflected to the moon, and thence reflected to 
the earth. The fact that sometimes it renders the trregulari- 
ties of the moon's surface visible, and sometimes not, shows 
us that its inte Hsity is verinble, bein r solnetimes interfe red 
with hy what M. Arago calls the / ere atinospleriq 

A curious phenomenon was noticed at Washington by Mr. 
EF. R. Hassler, during the progress of thy partial eclipse of 
the sun, of February 12th, 1851. He saw the inequalities 
upon the moon distinetly prarinte dl “Dy the reflected light and 
shade upon its disk, and presenting apparently elevations 
brilliantly Uhwminated, and intervals shaded in an ash-colored 
shade, more or less dark and distinct, as they were hearer to 
or farther from the sun, the edge of the moon toward the sun 


being always fully dark. The ApPperrance began when 
: . i 


about one-eighth of the sun’s diameter was Immersed, ex- 
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tended itself with some variations to about one-third of the 
moon's diameter, and then faded into indistinctness, and the 
whole of the moon’s disk appeared equally dark. The same 
phenomenon was repeated in an inverted order toward the 
end of the eclipse. 

No very satisfactory explanation has been given of this 
singular phenomenon. Grant thinks it may possibly be 
owing tothe action of the Jianiére cendrice and the lamiére atmos- 
pherigue Arago noticed a somewhat similar phenomenon 
during the eclipse of 1842. Forty minutes after the com- 
mencement of the eclipse, while a considerable portion of the 
sun was still visible, he observed the dark contour of the 
moon projected mpon the bright sky. It corresponded exactly 
with that portion of the moon visible upon the sun's disk.1 
M. Arago thinks this phi nomenon is owing to the projection 
of the moon upon the solar atmosphere, “the brightness of 
which, by an effect of contrast, rendered the outline of the 
moon's dark limbs discernible.” 

The next great eclipse of the sun occurred on the 28th of 
July, 51. The phenomena observed during the total 
eclipse of 1842, had awakened in the minds of astronomers a 
great deal of interest, and the total eclipse of 1851 was looked 
to with much interest. The line of totality passed through 
Norway and Sweden, whither several English and American 
astronomers repre d to observe the phenome hon, The late 
Professor Bond was stationed at Lilla Edet,in Sweden. He 
says that “the contour of the lunar mountains was exhibited 
in great beauty. ‘Towards the south side, they were quite 
high enough to produce a visible distortion of the cusps. 4 
He gave his attention more especially to the south CUSP 5 and 
just before the eclipse was total this cusp “Was divided 
into beads of light, which moved slowly toward the point of 
the cusp, and disap ared.” He thinks the appearance is 
such as could not be accounted for by the mountains on the 


moon's edge.4 On re moving the screen, after totality had 
commenced, he si Vs that he “was filled with inexpressible 


* Hist. Phys. Ast., p rote nnaire, 1846, p. 372 
8 Jhid 
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admiration at the glorious spectacle of the corona, and the 
prominences of rose-colored flame, which surrounded the 
moon. The appearance of the corona is not so well des- 


eribed by ealling it a ring, or halo of light, as by comparing 


it to the ‘ glory’ or ‘ aureola,’ employed by painters to desig- 
nate the person of the Saviour.” It seemed to extend from 
the moon’s edge over a space about equal to that of the sun’s 
semi-diameter, though its external outlines were rather in- 
definite. Its light was pure white. 

Professor Bond was absolutely certain that the corona 
was visible on the moon’s limb after the sun's limb had re- 
appeared. He Saw several prominences, some on the side of 
the moon’s advance, and others on the opposite side. ‘ The 
color of all was a decided rose, or pinkish-carmine ; like the 
roseate hue of auroral streamers, but far more intense.” He 
says that all the prominences “ had rather the appearance of 
flames, not in sudden motion, than of mountains, or of solid 
projections from the sun, to which they seemed to be long 
rather than to the moon.” 

Mr. John Russell Hind has given us a very beautiful de- 
serjption of terrestrial phenomena, as they appeared during 
the period of totality, which lasted only 1/40” near Engel- 
holm, in Sweden, where he observed. We quote it here :4 

* The aspect of nature during the total eclipse was grand beyond des 
cription. A diminution over the earth was perceptible a quarter of an 
hour after the beginning of the eclipse, and about ten minutes before 
the extinction of the sun the gloom increased very perceptibly. The dis 
tant hills looked dull and misty, and the sea assumed a dusky appear 
ince, like that which it presents during rain, The daylight that re 


mained had a ve llowish tinge, and the azure blue of the sky le epe ned to 


a purplish-violet hue, particularly towards the north. But, notwith 


standing those gradual changes, the observer could hardly be prepared 
for the wonderful spectacle that presented itself when he withdrew his 
eye from the telescope, after the totality had come on, to gaze around 
him for a few seconds. The southern heavens were then of a uniform 
purple-gray color, the only indication of the sun’s position being the 
luminous corona, the light of which contrasted strikingly with that of 
the surrounding sky. In the zenith, and north of it, the heavens were 
* Astron. Jour., vol. ii. p. 50 


+ Hind’s Solar System, pp. 99-100 


j 
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of a purplish-violet, and appeared very near, while in the northwest and 
the northeast broad bands of yellowish-crimson light, intensely bright, 
produced an effect which no person who witnessed it can ever forget 
The crimson appeared to run over large portions of the sky in these 
directions, irrespective of the clouds. At higher altitudes the predomi 
nant color was purple. All nature seemed to be overshadowed by an 
unnatural gloom; the distant hills were hardly visible; the sea turned 
lurid red, and persons standing near the observer had a pale, livid look, 
calculated to produce the most painful sensations. The darkness, if it 
can be so termed, had no resemblance to that of night.” 

The pre dicted and observed boundaries of the shadow in 
this eclipse acecorde dl very closely. Dr. b. A. Gould (Sen.) 
Says that * the vessels passing through the sound by Elsinore 
saw the Swedish coast on the outside in the gloom of deep 
shadow, while Denmark, opposite, was glowing in’ bright 
sunlight.” 

On the 7th of S ptember, LIS58, there occurred a total 
eclipse of the sun, in which the whole shadow of the moon 
PiLSS¢ dl oblique ly WLCTOSS South Ameriea, it few degrees south 
of the equator. The late Captain J. M. Gilliss went to 
Olmos, in Peru,a small town in the outer range of the Andes, 
where he observed the eclipse nearly in the centre line of the 


totality. The whole period of totality there was but sifty 


and a half seconds. The eclipse took place in the morning, 
the middle of the eclipse being about half-past seven, and 
the prospect was at first unfavorable, owing to the presence 
of clouds, which preve nted the beginning of the « clipse from 
being observed. 

Before the beginning of totality, by twelve or fifteen 
seconds, the entire lune, then perhaps 355 in extent, 
broke up into masses of unequal length, showing detached 
portions wholly st parated from the rest by dark lines. The 
suddenness of the occurrence was such as to startle him. 
Within the following ten seconds the remaining visible frag- 
ments had become brilliant globules, of nearly equal size, 
but they differed from Daily's beads, as seen by him during 
the annular eclipse of September, 1838, by the darker spaces 
which separated them from one another. 
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When the total obscuration commenced, four luminous 
clouds immediately became visible on different parts of 
the moon’s circumference. Circumstances did not permit 
him to decide which one was first feecognised. All the phe- 
nomena were distinctly visible with the naked eye, as he 
peres ived while removing the screen from the telescope. One 
of the clouds, or protuberances, was thirty seconds of are 
in height, and occupied more than 30° of the lunar cir- 
cumference. The lighest of them was as much as one 
minute, or one minute and ten seconds, in altitude, above the 
margin of the lunar disk. A ‘marked peculiarity of these 
clouds, as seen from that station, was the absence of rose or 
pink color, “ but they all resembled irregular masses of illum- 
inated clouds of leaden hue, fringed with bright light, more 
especially at the edges furthest from the sun.” Lieut. 
Gilliss was surprised at the absence of any red color, and 
thinking that his physical condition might have some influ- 
ence, he requested Mr. Raymond, his assistant, to carefully 
note the color of the protuly rances, 
appeared to be of nearly “the same eolor as the corona, 
making it look more intensely bright. There was no pink 
or red colour exhibited.” At Pavta, however, the French 
observers saw them “* of a bright rose color.” 

The corona of light tlashed out at the moment of totality. 
He says that it extended farthest from the sun, in lines drawn 
from the centre, through the protuberances, but it did not 
extend anywhere bevond 15° or 16° from the margin 
of the lunar disk. “ It was a far more posing sight,” SaVS 
Lieut. Gilliss, “ without, than with the telescope, and long as 


has he ehh my ¢ Ny rie ee in thre obysc rvation of ct ke stial phie- 


nomena, and ealm and UNTNpAassione d, at such times, as my 


temperament has become, the sublime riseye Sty of the scene 
thrilled me with excitement and humble reverence.’ It had 
a similar influence on two citizens of Clinos, who stood with- 
in a few feet of him, watching with deep interest the gradual 
decrease of light. At the instant of total obscuration one of 
them exclaimed in terror, “ La Gloria 2° and both fell to their 
knees, “ filled with awe.” The darkness of totality was not 
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great, for Lieut. Gilliss made all his sketches without the aid 
of artificial light. 

On the 18th of July, 1860, there occurred a total eclipse of 
the sun, which was rather remarkable for the extent of the 
earth’s surface throughout which it was visible. The sun rose 
eclipsed in the western part of the United States, and the 
zone ot totality passed over British America, traversed Spain 
from north to south, passed thence into Algiers, and disap- 
peared in the interior of Africa. Astronomers in America, 
and in most parts of Europe, placed themselves in the path 
of the moon’s total shadow, for the purpose of observing so 
sublime a phenomenon, and from which they expected to 
derive much important information in relation to the phy sical 
constitution of our great central luminary. 

In this country two expeditions were fitted out, one by the 
United States government and the Coast Survey, conjointly, 
which proceeded to Labrador, on the east coast of North 
America: and the other by the Coast Survey, and sent to 
Washington Territory, in the west part of the United States. 
The first party, under the direction of Professor Alexander, 
of the College of New Jersey, were prevented by unfavorable 
weather from making satisfactory observations on the 
eclipse.‘ 

The other « xp dition, in charge of Lieut. Gilliss, went to a 
station near Steilacoom, and was more fortuuate. The re- 


markable character of Lieut. Gilliss’ obs rvations, renders a 


somewhat detailed account of them ne cessary. ‘The sun rose 
eclipsed about half-past four in the morning. After totality 


had begun he could see the following segment of the moon 
through an are of 100°) or more. “Its color was uni- 
formly shaded, from an intense black at the centre, to a dark- 
grayish purple on the western border, and for the first time 
in my life,” says Lieut. Gilliss, * the moon was visible in its 
true form—a spl re, and wot a dise.””4 


At the moment of totality, beads of cold n and ruby- 


* Siniths ( tions to Kh 
Sept. 7, 1858, pp. 7-11 
ey Report for 1860, pp. 229 97 


ey Report tor 1860, p QR) 
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colored light flashed almost entirely around the moon. 
These were continually changing in dimensions and _ color. 
This band was about 10” or 12” in width. It was generally 
separated from the dark margin of the lunar disk by a deli- 
cate line of white light, which disappeared as the changes of 
form or color took place. It lasted about twenty-seven 
seconds, after which, for the first time, he saw protuber- 
ances. These last did not differ from similar phenomena 
seen during former eclipses, sufficiently to call for a particu- 
lar description. Of one of them, he says that he was “ posi- 
tive that it was uncovered by, and did not cover the moon.” 
After giving special attention to one protube rance, he further 
adds and this is of great lnportance, coming from so accu- 
rate and reliable an observer as Lieut. Gilliss—that “ this ex- 
amination confirms an opinion formed in 1S58, and I am 
most thoroughly convinced that the masses which became 
visible, apparantly around the lunar disk, were really clouds 
belonging to the solar atmosphere. 

His attention was so thoroughly fixed on the principal 
solar cloud, that he lost the beat of the chronometer, and it 
beeame necessary to look at the dial of the instrument. In 


sO doing, he took a hurried look at things between the north- 


east and south-southeast. ‘* But it was as dark as night,” and 
he could only see a shadowy outline of the near forest. He 
Was away from the tele scope not more than eight or ten 
seconds; but when he again looked at the sun, he found that 
a totally different picture had been substituted for the black 
disk before seen enriched with “a tremulous band of vermil- 
ion, or red, or yellow lights, overlapped by the solar clouds.” 
The disk, as now seen, was thrown in bold relief upon a 
ground of pure white, treaceable in all directions for the dis- 
tance of il semi-diame ter. The <olar clouds were still visible, 
but the gorgeous cirelet, before mentioned, was gone, and 
over the black surface of the moon, colors of the spectrum 
apparantly flashed in circular bands of equal diameter with 
the lunar disk. Each band seemed to be about two minutes 
of are broad. Its colors were crimson, or red, violet, yellow, 
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and green. These phenomena were not visible beyond the 
lunar disk. He compared the appearance to the changes in 
a kaleidoscope. Similar, or the same, ph holena were seen 
by Mr. Goldsborough, from Fort Strilacoom, and hence Lieut. 
Gilliss thinks that it is doubtful about their being attributable 
to an abnormal condition of the retina. * 

Dr. J. Lamont has collected one hundred and thirteen 
memoirs relating to the eclipse of 1860, ninety-one of them 
pertaining to the observations and their results. From this 
memoir of Dr. Lamont, we learn that the investigators may be 
divided into two general classes, with respect to their opinions 
and conclusions in relation to the cause of the protuber- 
ances. + The first class, including Messrs. Airy, Levernir, 
Seechi, Aguilar, Struve, Midler, Gautier, Bremicker, Gilliss, 
Winneeke, Petit, Prazmowsk1l, and Lespiault, are in favor 
of the hypothe sis of solar clouds; while the second class, 
including Messrs. Plantamour, d Abbadi, Marquez, Legrand, 
Faye, and Lamont, favor the hypothe sis of the interference 
of light. Observations made on more recent eclipses with 
the spectroscope, as we shall see, have decided in favo? of 
the first hypothesis. The principal European observers 
stationed in Spain, at three principal places as centres 
Vitoria, Tarazona, Castillon de la Plana. The French gov- 
ernment sent to Algiers, under M. Lanssedat, a commission 
tonsisting of officers and prof ssors of the Polytechnic 
School, who stationed themselves at Batna, and the Viceroy 
of Egypt sent the astronomer of Cairo, Mahmoud Bey, with 
numerous assistants, to Donygolah on the Nile. 

All these observers generally found that, when viewed 
through the sereen, the sun seemed to have entirely disap- 
peared ; but on quickly removing it. 2 bright solar crescent 
was still to be seen, and it did not disappear until the lapse 
of twenty or thirty seconds. Professor Airy first saw this 
same phenomenon during the total eclipse of July 8th, 1842, 
at the Superga, near Turin, and he described it by saying 
that he had seen the sun vanish ficice behind the moon. It 
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will readily be seen that this phenomenon is of considerable 
importance, since it will have an influence of greater or less 
extent on the observed period of totality, accordingly as the 
beginning and end are observed with the screen, or not. 
During the second vanishing of the sun, or } rhaps a few 
seconds earlier, numerous Intensely red rays issued from the 
moon's limb, the smaller soon disappearing, but the larger 
ones remaining ius protriube rances after the comple tion of the 
eclipse. These protuberances, or red clouds, came out simul- 
tancously on the east, south and north sides, but the period 
of totality was nearly half past before they were seen on the 
west. We have already seen that in this country the dark- 
ness was equal to that of night; but in Spain and Algiers it 
wis suffier utly heht to enable the observers to recognize the 


seconds of the chronometer and to read coarse print. One 


fact of ln portance we shall reeord here, name Vv, that the 
protuberances were better seen with a light red glass sereen 
than without any screen at all, and with such a glass thes 
could be followed longer, even after totality, circumstances 
attending the duration of an eclipse worthy of remembrance. 

Several observers gave their attentions to photographing 
the « ‘lipse, both when partial and when total: and a ecom- 
parison of the results thus obtained, with those derived from 
direct observation and measurement, has shown that the 
former method is Ivy far the most delicate: for the photo- 
graplis show a considerable number of protuberances not 
otherwise recognized, and among them even very prominent 
ones, “of which no trace was to be pere ived ly direct ob- 
servation.” “The explanation of this fact,” says Dr. La- 
mont, “ presents many difficulties, since, if we say that the 
light of those protuberances may act chemically without 
affecting the retina of the eye, we must not forget that in 
practice hitherto no example of this sort has vet been ex- 
hibited.” + According to M. Goulier the photographs ob- 
tained by M. Lamey, in Metz, show the solar cresent sur- 
rounded on all sides by a bright light of which the direet 


observations show no trace. 


*.s 
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The Odes and Epodes of Horace. A metrical translation into English, with 
Introduction and commentaries. By Lorp Lytton, with Latin Text 


from the editions of Orelli Macleane and Yonge. 12mo. pp. 521 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870. 


The admirers of the Venusian bard may well thank Bulwer for this 
volume; it is not too much to say, that had the author of * Pelham” 
contributed in no other manner to the refinement of the public taste than 


by this translation, he would have merited the gratitude’ of every true 


lover of Ivric poetry and classic culture, Other English versions of 
Ilorace, both in a metrical und pr se form, have, indeed, been attempted 
at different times. So universal a favorite has Horace been in England. 
as well as in every oth lightened country, that there has not been a 
single English poet a tinted with the Latin, from Ben Johnson to 
Byron, both inc ' vio lias not translated more or less of his Odes 
inl Epodes, This is t for example, of Cowley, Pope, Swift, Milton, 
1) { \ } Moore, Chatterton, & Ina pen lently of these ver 
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lo { | ) 1 Ra yorth }) Lin 1858 
" a 


\ i 
a re il 
" ‘ 
It ‘ 
to t | | W " ve ( Lso 1 to ft 
it } Eng i 
At a < be much ) \ ind sta 
t thi W | \ i i i 
‘ ’ " With t . Vv, we W tra 
‘ her Ltine ra t ul ce | ep Ss i 
mer \ imore cc ect i it transia masawh t In 
s i for t purp ve shall led_more by the applica 
I . 
t 1 ott ‘ t i 1 the express t own t es, than by th 
beau ‘ er of the orig i ) the trar thor Accord r 
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extract will be from Ad Avaros (To the Misers), very properly entitled by 
Lord Lytton, “On the Money-making tendencies of the age”’—the terms 
equivalent to mixers and 
cients. 


villionaires being synonymous among the an- 


A part of Horace’s description of a sort of person, nowhere 
better known than among oursel 


rselves, at the present day, is rendered as 
follows by Lord Lytton 


W s ; 
S 
S} it v tos f 
i 
I \ 
Butt 
4 
Phiis see I vere on t 3 ertainly not 
more so than tl ls ' Th 
seco! line of th ! t is I i ercom 
pare it with tf ( oe l n I ‘ ong 
Ina t the | t t I 
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f f thie dione to the misers, and those whom their money cor 


oth Hora l tthe ithor of the * Lady of Lyons,” the whole 


It is nt to turn from the millionaires and virag s to the beautiful 
ito Virgil. on the death of Quintilian, the prince of Roman 


perior education. Few had more 





‘ t ,~ and I ( } l 
enc! than Quintilian, li t because he never shrank 
from cond 1 whatever had a tend y to vitiate the public taste, 
even th 1 it was the production of the most powerful and we ilthy 
But { | nd inh Irs P Hora has immortalised him 
\ i 
| { Noo has 
r | ‘ | | » one ha 
I 
! ) , il ! entire 
} in I \ 
I } ot f tw 
H i re v0 
, } { } l J 
If » |} m sO 8 
) ’ | iW pre 
tr , t acim 
{ ip \ t 
whe i 1 i | B 
-_ 
it e |! { { 1 and ( L criand is 


like all poet nda eat minke! 


more § tine. than when inspired by virtuous and modest, but partial 


} 
{ j 
j I } 
Qua ‘ 
Volt } ‘ a 
N b \ t \ 
lu frustra piu nom it t 
Poscis Quinctilium deos i., O. sxl¥ 
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eau Lik i whe i ve th sex, Hora vuld ill endure the 
ay idea of having a rival in the afl ms of his beloved or Most charm 
nely does th f l jea \ e exp n in one of his Odes to 
] ia Passi OV 1 { i \ i Lor cK ot 
. 
*} WW trans 
/ 
\ \ ) mn 
iil ‘ 
i Si«ct Vil 
i tf i 
" i { 
" 
i nth 
i 1 
" | 
it 
y i i 
, st 
’ i 
i 
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> 
if 
\ x \ 7 ‘ i! 1. 
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VWessagq pf P 41 ’ f of the if ited States to th Senate and Louse of 


Repre titives Washington, December, 1869. 


p the Presid nt’s Mess we with every disposition to 


be pleased with i There is no reason why we should proceed to its 


perusal with any diiferent feeling. Our readers will remember that we 
were in favor of the election of General Grant, not, however, because we 
thought him co petent to he the chief magistrate of so great and en 
lightened ‘ lis, for e never fora moment entertained any 


l ye re his opponent as a 
mere | thelial ! whose only ¢] im Was at rtain equivoe ily ilubility 
of tone N t stimated igh is most of his friends the gen 
eraisn more \ tho ta rved that he deserved 
the t t Sout ! T y¢ = Norther rs {or 
havi f 1 pe ine! sruptior In short, our 
impr Mr. ( sho e placed at the head of the 
rep ( (; t t { | oO whole pealateatr 

\ | t 1 p could ex 
ri | W ! } to | ‘ ( for any 
otlice | ‘ } ead to present 

I 

him ' ( \ vino tos} We cannot 
eyen ! I ¢ 1 \ \ tro ed bim 
wit Sever i nW tor his ina 

u } 1) im 1 oti l Lt to this, had 
W n { 4 I ) | t peel ot en lis 
col ! « a t 1a ent Host of 
br ’ 1 nT rr tm if net potit lanes 


t l \ ead rs 
but w 4 t itis i" we can, that it ould 
be ext | ( rhitet l nation t ir that its chiet 
mia t \ to express him { inthe verna r tongue, 
ina st \ ico lt t be ca ed chi dish or “ hits tin Nor need 
we ©o nc the first paragraph A sentence or two will tell whether 
we are over-exacting or hypercritical First we invite attention to the 


to vil vy premising that we have examined several copies of the 
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message, in as many different journals, hoping, but in vain, to discover 
that burlesque passages were interpolated by some malicious, disap 


pointed scribe 





We are blessed with peace at la vit it entangling allia s abroad to for 
bode trouble; wit at tory s s fertilit t é indan 
support of live hund l 8 ind a id v minerals 
in quantity suff t t su t \ f rat vith ex 8; with a 
’ y of ‘| } ‘ j ed to the 
j t i} i f fort f free 
people, a with fa ties / n foa n; with 
institutions t ; e 4 eted 
with freedom of t! | t, the press and t with a revenue flowing into the 
nat i I rv b t ts t t 
This, it will be admitted, is ona pretty high key. But let us determine, 
if we can, what the whole sentence, with all its ramifications, means 
a task which, to our humble comprehension, is b O means easy First, 
we are ini ned as to f f X isi 
mere extent were the test of productiveness. This however, is but a trifle. 
and we may pass over our wonderful * minerals,” which are “* to supply 
the whole world for generations.” with a similar remark But our 
irea inal ¢« r * minerals, i ol honest pri ie as weo ht to be when 
wethink of them, dwindle into sig ince when we compare them with 
our climate whi \ t I ied, is rf f fion of 
‘ 4 ‘“ j if ‘ i 4 fia / jie ‘ 
We beg leave to think that the Pre ent « it to have taken breath 
lie e, and comme! tal Vy sentence Who had eve discovered before 
that “climate “is so amazingly productiy A climate that is at once 
suited to the fis ot { { an alderm millionaire and a 
lizard, a politician and a donke L vreat statesman and a little mouse, 
is indeed something we ma We rmomust ol! Yet it seems that there are 
some \ t ; >W : e and 7 i snot so well suited 
ifter We have vet clephants ) tivers, or eve ebras ina 
state ol nat 
Perhaps th . cs Which rat snext to our climate is, the “ fivzeil 
ities for ea f f nh ¢ f Now, secing that every 
living being which is not nortal is ** mortal,” it follows that even the 
frog, the lizard, the donkev, and the mouse. as well as thi ilderman, the 
statesmal inal the } rit in, ma iva themselves of our educational 
* fucilities ; t the misfortune is, that both classes ot “ mortals” are 
rather disp ito play truant, and indulge in conduct and habits verv 
different from t e of students 


Our “institutions,” also, are found to possess some new attributes, 
though they are rather of a negative character, * closing to none the avenues 
. ; 


of fame, or any lessing of fortune that may be coveted.” This’ is exceedingly 


encouraging! Institutions which do not close “any blessing of fortune. 


&c., must be held to be very indulgent But what of the Tenure of 
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Office if fortune that 
ay, President’s Message 
now Vv re from the same first paragraph 


howeve 
charact 


refinement, as v as tl " Massach 


istics of t 


ate represented at present, are it etty thrift, 


its fussy s t , it ttle cunning, its narrow preju in a word, 


do not say that all tl ipparent in Mr. 
Boutwell’s repor ut it isas much like the author as any composition 


of the kind coul » snid to resemble its manutactt 
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We are not surprised that there is no topic contained in his report, on 


3 which Mr. Boutwell is so eloquent as he is in his special pleading for the 
’ By increase of salaries in the treasury departments; nor can we pretend to 
be much astonished, when he suggests in plain terms that honesty is 
as much a marketable commodity mon the tre isury officials, as it is 

, among the brokers of Wall street! Thus, in winding up one of his a 
yuments, lie | ms Coneress and ie p t . * f s cireum 
stances, t! \ ! tis no \ i t respo ty when it places its 

: oin rs in & tposit n f Et f s xf 
f I et the t sury officials 

be paid s i tor | r honest t \ not ste e, or d 

fraud! <A sentence or two f down im the s paragraph, we 

have tl follow ‘The sala ot t 1x t 2 l th 


induce him to write at ( rt ft sel Ss and 
rcacdemiles t it ‘ em] hh screet 
frie tc < 1 t pre IK« 
spen t 1 | One 
pa ' poate n twice 
l tii 





¢ ' } 1 aeres 
\ te! l " it 1 ne of « 

\ ( ‘ t ¢ ) ts i Comptroier 
Brent but wv e comp Mr. B vel 
N ( ( ne ( ‘ ! } t tha 
t Oi s I col etining 
1 il ! ! ] | ‘ ~ eT ‘ 
col to ly the other 


the custom | iO Will com] ‘ ve\l with the H George 
S. Boutwell \W it su ( ! lers, Who know both parties to the 
Ilon Thomas sfept is iu sia it of th ( ton Boar 1 isa set off to 
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plimentary to them. A comparison between our croton guardian and a 
thirsty, but thrifty, Boston alderman, would seem much more com- 
patible with general facts; yet Boutwell and Stephens have more qual 
ities in common, and lack more qualities in common, than any two func- 
tionaries we know. True, one is a radical, and the other a democrat: it 
is also true that croton water and gold, or even paper money, are differ- 
ent things; but if some of the brokers of Wall street are interrogated con 
tidentially, they will admit that the democrat and his croton can, sometimes 

when bids are free and pipes cheap—be turned to as profitable account 
as the radical and his rold! 


The Maqnetiser The Prodigal Comedies in rose \ LAUGHTON Os 
BorN. New York: James Miller. 1869. 


While envaged in the etfo f perusing ve were repeat 


edly reminded of the story of the Italian culprit who chose to serve a 
Gi 


term in the galleys rat] than read throu 


} 
il 


licciardini’s history. It 
cert uinly oucht to be classed amone those books which are said to be 
more easily written than read. It is evident from the notes appended 
to each of the comedies that the author intended the latter both for re- 
presentation on the stage and “* for the closet, that is, for the reading of 
literary men.” But any audience that could keep its attention fixed 
on either of these comedies, * drawing its slow length along,’ would dis 
play most miraculous patie nee and no literary man, exce pt i reviewer 
would be likely to peruse the book faithfully to theend, The language 
is heavy and slip-shod, the characters destitute of individuality, the plots 
crude and impro le, and the wit (4) dry and clumsy. 

In neithes ic dramas can a single scene be pointed out contain 
ing a trace « he truly comic; what unt for humor is always too 
dull and awkward, Two years ago, in reviewing a volume of Mr 
Osborn’s traves ; . yressed in the most friendly spirit the opin 
ion that his forte ither eedy nor poetry in any form; but 
that he might po | 1 other branches of literature. Mr 


Osborn thereupon honored us, s > under vl, ith t 


an etiusion 
after the style * Enelis bard ane Scotch reviewers.” We 
have never had the curiosity t id this, though we have no ob- 
jection to its ) ireful perusal by those who have a taste for that 
sort of thing Nor do we allow the circumstance to have the slightest 
weight with us in forming our opinion of the volume now before us. 
However much of the comic there may be in his tragedies, that merit 
entirely fails to show itself just where it is wanted, unless, for example, 


the author regard it as comic for a young lady, supposed to be carefully 
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brought up and well-educated, to make use of such words as deuse and 
devil, or for an old gentleman occupying a respectable position in society, 
to take particular delight in indecent innuendoes in the presence of the 
ladies. One personage in the ** Magnetiser ” intended to be both witty and 
refined, has no other means of showing those qualities than by indulging 
in common-place Italian phrases, snatches from operas, &c. 

In one of the pieces a shallow attempt is made to conceal its barren 
nesss by giving the personagt mi gevrest their individuality. 
A dishonest German bookke: pel alle liver SUUrK Another 


clerk is poetic lly dubbe 1 Tent y r A faithful servant of Teutonic 


extraction receives the name I ul - ech wna an enterpris 


ublisher that of I 

the most puer! ture I 1 ( Ss an atl npted 
burlesque on Mr, rle ickens, ap) in the Prodigal unde 
the name of * Bi ( ~an English author of note on a tour in 
America.” 


the extreme, 


‘dail 
hysiq ve, Hyd 
qgie, Pétrologic, Pale ‘ 
ur de lécole chré ne de Lons-Le-Saunier, 
Meme itl i! it l'Institut des provinces de France, de la 
Société géologiqui France, de plusieurs Académies et Sociétiés 


savantes j ictor Masson et Fils. Octavo, pp. 570 


Among the many books which we have to « ine, from time to time, 














two volumes are called the author, first fas ’ and second / 

and not yolur or tomes, although ¢ ich is an octavo sep rately ana 
substant | 1, both containu near res We mentio 
this fia trative of the author ! term “ fascicule 
merely ‘ ne Ol =, ( i] neh ol ti Ver The 


I 
{ , rt ¢ 
Zol . ‘ c 1 ¢ t ns Aa COTE ii in ( ri | aepa ment 
each dra l x } by the aut , 
The t 1 ve t i ar ed to B ! chietly the work 


fore tl rk fit ( () ( ] ne t te to his 
ie ( l tt I I { t { cre t which le 
The f th x : (tome extends to nearly a thousand 

| ix cle Z ‘ Th elf y lhave e led Frere 
Our rank ! t. It embrace riet t remarl 
} yt ( vil min t e found 

| ! C] \ ni ks, & Phe volume 


a I ‘ ( ile | nit l t to ( owest 
4) I ( t have t r paring 
those « ( > ! ‘ i ‘ ‘ s country, to 


ve ! } t \ iW {i ce us te 
depres ‘ cute compared with the of the former 
if we | to the J | one | cir favor, for 


been 1 or. y treat Phe Christian Brothers 
M. BM t ! té betas I et 

es te ‘ et Var M. Gre professeur a la 

y vivant Le} 0 n, directeur d Lons- Le-Sat 
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upon the other hand, we knew but little about, until an educational 
friend induced us to visit Manhattan College. Having previously had 
opportunities of forming an opinion of the Jesuit colleges of New York, 
we felt convinced from what wesaw at the Christian Brothers’ college, of 
the superiority of the latter; and_we did not hesitate to say so in our 
journal. 

We have never made any criticism on the Fathers, either as clergy 
men or moralists; but it seems they would have forgiven us much 
more readily for having found fault both with their religion and 
morals, than for having proclaimed that the Christian Brothers give a 
more thorough education at their college than the Jesuits of either Ford 
ham or New York. The latter felt instinctively that this was true; and 
there are occasions when nothing is more provoking, even to pious men, 
than the truth. We fear we shall have less chance to be forgiven now 
thanever, when we remark, by way of explan ition for the differenc e just 
pointed out, that while the superiors of the Christian Brothers send their 
most learned and eminent men to their college in New York*—the sup 
riors of the Jesuits seem to think that their most incompetent men _ art 
ood enough for New York and Fordham. 

Be this as it may, we congratulate Manhattan on the accession 
of Frére Ogérien to its stalf of scientific professors. It is worthy 


of remark, that those who had charge of the latter institution, as 


president and Vice president, seven years ago, when we were re- 
quested to examine its classes, have still charge of it as provincial 
and president, respectively; both having been worthily promoted for 


their abilities, zeal and success ;+ whereas during the same period, we do 
not know how many presidents, vice-presidents, provincials, &e., have had 
charge of St. Xavier's and St. John’s colleges. It is very weli to remove 
incompetent men, and we readily admit that not one has been sent away 
from New York or Fordham, who was not utterly unqualified for his 


position ; but the misfortune is that, as far as we have seen or heard, thus 


far, the iccessor is still more inco pe tent than th prececessor, although, 
is already remarked, there are still great educators in America as well as 
in Europe, among the Jesuits 

Comparisons, we are quite awa ure xlious;” at the same time, 


we hold that they are not only perfectly legitimate in criticism, but high 
ly useful, and espe ial y in cases of this kind. Ilence we say that 
the Christian Brothers are modest and unassuming men, who devote 


themselves to teaching, and to no other worldly affairs; and who, far 


from being bigoted or prejudiced, are justly distinguished for their gen 








* The ( tian | hers ha 8 al other 8 in this int t hav ne at 
St. Louis so al s l mana i that it is sca to Manhatt 

t Another eviden f th f thes nt'emen may | ind in a very 
ecredit:ble and useful mags Na Mon started at th sugcestion 
by the students of Manhatt:n shed in this city, with, w ve, a good 


prospect of permanency and 
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uine christian liberality. It is true, that the most learned of the Jesuits 
are modest and unassuming, and, contrary to the general opinion among 
protestants, liberal, also. All honor to this class; far be it from us to 
depreciate their educational labors in the slightest degree ; those whom 
we criticize, and to whom we would present the good example of the 
Christian Brothers, are neither modest, unassuming, nor liberal as 
educators, precisely because they are not qualified for their positions 
because they have not undergone that intellectual discipline which, while 
it teaches the difference between ignorance and knowledge, at the same 
time, imparts a wholesome vigor to the mind 


Paris Universal Exposition, 1867. Reports of the United States Commis- 
sioners. Vachinery and Processes of the Industrial Arts and Ippar 


atus of the Evact Sciences... By Freperick A. P. BARNARD, LL.D. 


United States Commissioner. syo, 669. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. 1869. 


We confess that we very seldom even glance at books bearing the govern 
ment imprint, the reason being that we expect little from such. In general 


they seem as if it had been their chief object to serve the printer and 
the paper manufacturer. But the volume now before us forms a remark 
able exct ption, Il ippe ning to look at different other parts, before the 
title page, we did not hesitate to come to the conclusion that it came 


4? 


trom the press of the Harpers, as that house had recently, de more, issued 
some excellent works, including a fine new edition of Humboldt’s 
“Cosmos.” And far from dispelling the illusion, the name of Dr. Bar 
nard, of Columbia College, rather strengthened it, for reasons which will 


be sufficiently obvious to those aware of the scholarly attainments and 









literary abilities of that gentleman. 
All this may imply a confusion of ideas on our part, but, be it so; at 
all events. an examination of the book has satistied us that as Bowtia 


has produced a Pindar, so may the government printing oflice be occa 


sionally expects 1 to prod ce a learned, valuable, and interesting work, 
. i 

for such is really the character of that now before us. The briefest way 

in which we can give our readers an idea of the reason wl is sO. is by 


transcribing the first paragraph of the pretacs 


* The following rey t in atiempt to comply wit that ti f t natr tions 
issued by the Secretary of state to the ( nission of the [ ted States, to the Exposition 
of 1867, which required a report to be prepared uy the new ventions in the useful arts 
illustrated in the Expositior It need hardly t r i that an ent ¥ satisfactory 
execution of a task like that here presented, could | reesonably expected nly from the 

-operation of a number of individuals, severally qualified, by pre is far irity with 


the different departments of industry represented, to appreciate the merits of the various 
objects subjected to their examination rhe preparaticn of the required report was ther¢ 


‘ 


fore, originally, very properly, confided to a committ ; but the plan of a joint report, at 


first contemplated was found in the end to be impracticable, and was a rdingly aban 
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nhabite | \ Mis paginary 

1. omy The thie of the plurality of w rlds finds few opponents at 
the present though received with hos ty when Fontenelle 
brought it { iW ci lin one tions thereon. at 
he | f | P r Whewell, master 
Tr ( y \ . l opp tion to 

¢ { \\ i 

V * ( 
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panorama révelé par la science, ils ne tarderent pas 4 deviner que les plus pures jouissances 
de notre vie sont dans le contemplation de la nature, et bientot leur ardeur frémissant se 
sentira capable de comprendre les grandes verites de la creation 


M. Flammarion is an enthusiast, and, if long paragraphs of rapturous 
wonder at the power and wisdom of the Almighty (somewhat closely im 
itating the style of Nichol’s * Architecture ofthe Heavens”) and frequent 
quotations from poets, will achieve the end in view, his work will assur 
edly prove successful. The first lecture is wholly an apostrophe to 
Night, flavored with quotations from Byron, Young, Lamartine, and 
Madame de Girardin! The second is similarly addressed to the heavens, 


and in it the author takes occasion to impress upon his readers the 


doctrine that th irth and the heavens are not two separate creations, 
I to 1 Cu i l © i y l 

| ‘ - ~ 4 t 

i I st I se 

Ilis etforts to \ an idea of the immensity of niversal space (Lec 
ture 3 re more essi than any we have met with elsewhere. He 
does not attempt to detine space and duration, as many philosohers have 
tried to do \ I ted it 1 ne pourra quol scurell 

dée pr i ¢ ! Starting from the « h as a point of 
clepal I it thi cit ot | ht in a ‘ it line for 
L< v } ie the l s required y express thie clistanc in 
| ( a \ ih it lwo Ll ha me somal to « ise to 
r vi l I to mi l ve suo l then « r\ e marvel of th 
pro I—" nous US pas a + WVun s deus espace 

mont ‘ end 3 la terre, ces exp ms sout fausses en 
elles mé ( ‘ it c r1de | nl l ni mon 
— , 


pect philose hi ( i tio Li tre s ofthe general ip 
pearance of the heave the m Ww t ! 1 t} ‘ ribution oft 
the stars by i merations,” and the operation of a piral movement 
mot r them n hele i> rerest 1} in anon! 10 writer in 1702. ind sub 
sequently advocated by Swedenborg, to whom the world is indebted for 
many valua al veri 1 ence, amor them the atomi theory, 


usually attributed to Dalton. The second part treats of the sidereal 


world, the const itions, the zodiac, the number of the stars. the varia 
ble, temporary, binary, trinary, &c., stars, and is beautifully illustrated, 
is indeed, the whole work is, With engravings. The third part comprises 
the planetary system and comets. The fourth part discusses the move 


ments and features of the earth and the moon and eclipses. The fifth 


and last comments on the doctrine of the plurality of worlds, and con 


cludes with some reflections suggested by the contemplation of the 
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heavens. M. Flammarion is an elegant scholar as well as writer. He 
is familiar with the poetry of England and of Ame rica, and is profuse of 


q 1otations from it 


erie Ixsociat for the Advance 

mentor Seu For the Salem, Mass., Meeting, August, 1869), 

Mrs. Lincoun PHe.ps, member ofthe Association. Baltimore: 1869. 
In this slender pamphlet we have an cloquent defence of the Linnwan 
system in botany, together with an earnest and convincing appeal in favor 
of the study of that beautiful science. In order to satisfy our re aders 
that the /ir deserves to be read, especially by educators, we extract 
a paragraph or tw 


Since t ‘ f Tint there et 


’ t I t t t i vern 

t t ’ ts 4 

ea 

The part we have italicised is particularly true. We should be glad to 

transcribe the paragraphs immediately following ; but we can ouly make 
room for another bri { passa , and this we tuke from the next 1 

It k t ° 

? i t i ‘ t t ! wit 

t t t 1 I s | be 

‘1 ‘ 

To the correctness of the first sentence, which is, perhaps, the most re 

markable, we can, ourselves, bear testimony We have often woudered 


why so little attention is ] iid to botany in our female schools, seminaries, 


colleges, &c. ; but what ha surprised us mos in relation to the subject is, 
that thos | st naries, and ¢ iated in the country, or in 
small cities and towns, pay, in general, far less attention to botany than 


ive observed a striking 


s which we ive had the 


found some 


iccomplished botanists ng the young ladi but never one at the coun 
try institutions, which claim to be of equal, if not superior rank ! Thus, for 


example, the young ladies at Vassar College seemed fond enough of horse 


riding and certain other ‘ field sports; but if they paid any attention to 
botany, we neither heard nor saw any evidence of the fac 


during our late 


visit to that institution 


Most of our readers are aware that Mrs. Phelps is an eminent ¢ 


ducator 
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as well as the author of several excellent school books. 
Mrs. 
have deserved the 
These 


her sister, 
gratitude of every friend of female ed t 


uca 


country. ladies belong to the cl 


serve to be revered and honored—a class who are, indeed, m 
intellect and knowledge, but at the same time eminently { 
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exciting. Thus, among the articles in No. XLIX., are a report of a great 


divorce case, and one of the suspension and trial of a priest ; a decree from 





the Congregation of the Index declaring several books condemned, etc., 
etc. 

The first article in No. L. is an elaborate discussion of the claims of St. 
Julia of Belgium to be recegnized as a saint by the universal church, 
whereas the lady has hitherto been recognized only as a Belgian, or 
lecal saint. The archbishop of Malines petitions the pope to render this 
honor to Belgium, and his petition is strongly supported by the queen of 


the Belgians, who claims the favor on the twofold ground of her being a 
daughter of the Hapsburgs, and a queen, Her majesty writes naively to 
his Holiness, urging ** that since Belgium, so fecund in saints, has bith 


erto had none publicly honored by the whole church, that privation 


ought now to be removed by the universal recognition of the holy St 


Julia. The report of this case occupies twenty pages in the sleds; it is 
certainly a learned and curious paper me that discusses the subject of 
canonization from the earliest records of the church: and as the claims of 
St. Julia were found beyond dispute, the prayer of the petitioners was 
granted, and henceforth the Belgians will find their chief saint acknowl 
edged as such in every catholic country they may visit. 


None must think that we mention these facts in 


ny su ering spirtt It 
is true that we are nota believer in modern ints, but we respect both 
the opinions and feelings of those Who are. Besides, we hold that when 
either men or women have led an exemplary life and proved benefactors to 
their cont mporart s, there is nothing absurd or reprehensible but the con 
trary, in their being distinguished and honored after their de ith Our 


protestant ¢ lucation does not prevent us trom believing that there is really 
good in it; 


but the good is not to the virtuous and benevolent who have 


passed away, but to the living, whom it is the duty of the church to en 
courage by honoring the memory of the good and great of other days 
But there is one thing in the J1 Which gives us no little concern. We 


fear that one of our Jesuit coll presidents has got into trouble. The 
full name of the clergyman is not given, but among the things laid to his 
charge are ignorance and an undue proclivity for speech making! The re 


port before us goes on to say that for these reasons he is less fit to give in 


struction than he should be, although in other re pect is character is 
blameless 
I ur t r i sa sa 
1 nts i \ l 
tl “or an 


This seems to point r ither pla nly in acertain direction—we only hope 
we may be mistaken. At all events, we shall look with considerable in 
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Mitchell's New Reference Atlas, for the use of colleges, libraries, families and 

counting-rooms, in a series of fifty-six copperplate maps, exhibiting 
the several countries, empires, kingdoms, and states in the Modern 
and Ancient World, Compiled from the latest authorities. Quarto. 


Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 1869. 


’ 


The readers of this journal are well acquainted with the superior 
merits of Mitchell's whole series of geographies and atlases. It were su- 
perfluous, therefore, to describe the work now before us; suffice it to 
say, that the title page, which we have copied in full, does not in the 
least exaggerate its value. The maps are finely engraved, printed on 
thick white paper, and tastefully colored; the boundaries are everywhere 
plainly and accurately indicated ; in short, we tind nothing omitted that 
could reasonably be expected even in a reference atlas, ‘The geographi- 
cal tables at the end of the volume embrace every variety of geographi- 
cal information which it is possible to convey ina tabalar form; and 
the style in which the work is gotten up is fully commensurate with the 


value of its multifarious contents. 


New Exposition of the Science of Nnowledg By J. G. Ficus Trans 
lated from the German, by A. E. KrorGer. Pamplhiet, pp. 182 

St. Louis, Mo, 1869 
This is one of the several ¢ Xpositions of the Science of Knowledge 
which have contributed so much to the fame of the author as a philoso- 
pli r. Fichte is one of the boldest and most original of the great Ger 
man thinkers, and he has found a faithful and zealous interpreter in Mr 
Kroeger, who has translated several of his most remarkable works. We 
take pleasure in recommending the present pampliet to those who wish 
to be initiated, in an agreeable and instructive manner, into the peculiar 


philosophical system of Ficht 
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1. the Polar World; a Popular Description of Man and Nature in the 
Arctic and Antartic Regions of the Glolu By Dr. G. Harrwia, au- 
thor of **The Sea and its Living Wonders,”’ the Harmonies of 
Nature, &c., with additional chapters, and one hundred and sixty 
illustrations. &Svo., pp. 486. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
LS60. 

29. The Miay Ar hipelago ; the Land of the Ourang-Outang and the 
Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Trarel, with Studies of Mian and 


Nature. By Aurrep Russetin Watuace, author of ‘‘ Travels on 
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the Amazon and Rio-Negro,” ‘‘Palm Trees of the Amazon,” &e 
l2mo., pp. 638. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 


We place these two works together, because, although entirely differ 
ent in their general plan and style, they frequently serve to illustrate 
each other by the striking contrasts which they exhibit. One is de- 
voted to the coldest regions of the earth, the other to a portion of the 
hottest. The author of the one depends on his researches among the 
works of others for his facts ; he places under contribution every navi 
gator, explorer and traveller, to whom the world is indebted for any 
interesting or useful information relative to the polar regions—thei 
climate, their geological, meteorological and botanical characteristies, 
their inhabitants, their wild and domestic animals, their birds, &e 
and it must be admitted that ] I nade judicious use of so large and 
valuable a mass of material 

Wedo not mean by tlis that Dr. Hartwig is a mere compiler ; th 


would be unjust, for, on the leg ind, our best hist ns might be 
ealled COMPpPLiers, Si e hel ‘ 1 1 | \ hb 1 abl to y it even 
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gives a quotation here and there, which is duly credited to the soures 
from which it is taken ; he clothes those facts ina pop na attrac 

tive garb, so that almost ** lhe who runs may read It is this charae 
teristic which causes his former works to | iT more extensively 
read than any recent similar works 

The work of Mr. Wallae on tl oti ] 1. « i eli tly th 

results of actual observation But although he has ti l, studied 
ind investigated, he has not overlooked the efforts of those who have 
gone before him Although Dr. Hartwig is by no means inattentive 
to the teachings of sciene but present is 1 vy curion l interest 
ing scientitic facts, Incidentally, he docs not make the study of nature 
Lprominent object, as M Walla do A remark, or two, will be 
sufficient to explain what the chief aim of the tter w He tells us in 
his preface that he has adopted * a geo phieal, zoological and ethno 
logical arrangement that hh -e velled a mit fourteen the ind mil 

within the Archipelago, and made sixty o venty journeys,” and oc 
eupied about six ve , in collecting speci + of natural history 
securing a grand total of 125,660 specimen His essay on the races 


of man in the Malay Archipelago is a valuable contribution to ethno 
logical science ; and still more valuable is the appendix, in which we an 
presented with a highly interesting dissertation on the erania and 


languages of those races. In order to give an idea of the attention 


Mr. Wallace has bestowed on comparative philology, we may mention 
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tertaining and agreeable, e have. will thank us for having called 


their attention to such irks. at a time when good books are so much 


like angels’ visit 





the United States. Pamphlet. New York : Wynkoop & ILallenbeck 
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this class want gold medals, bronze statues, &c.. &c., they must have 
them manufactured at their own expense. 

Many of our readers will be interested to know what is the peculiar 
character of the improvements which have obtained for the Steinways 
so many gold medals in all the principal capitals of Europe, and at the 


same time rendered American pianos so justly fumous throughout the 


world. The chicf secret of the melody which seems to charm everv 


connoisseur in musical instruments, is referred to as follows in the pamph 
let before us 
rhe int luctior : mplet ron fra t front plite and! k brace-frame 
nnected with each ot and cast re ly One l f this double iron frame 
is left open, and into it the sou 1 nsert t ved and sustaine n its 
position by 1 tus ‘ 8 ws which press the outer edges of 
the sound board towards its cent A clear werful, as well as unusually long and 
nging f pu ind symoatl juality, « " Ll with unexampled durability and 
spacity of stan in tur are t im] int results obtained by this new invention.” 


There are few, if any, of our musiec-loving readers who cannot bear 
testimony to the wonderful effect of the tone thus produced by skillful 
hands, and we think there are none who know the Steinways, who 


would not heart ly congratulate them on the emincnt success they have 


attained, and the distinguished honors conferred on them 


1. Teddy's Dre por, A Little Seceys Mission. By Emma Lesiu 
2. The Little Peat Cutters; or, The Song of Love. By Emma Marsuann. 
New York: Gen. Prot. Epis. 5. 5., Union, 1870, 


Probably none of our religious societies have done more good than 
this. It has had the advantage, so rare at the present day, of being 
managed for many years by really pious men, whose only ambition has 
been to fulfil their duties faithfully. This is true alike of the Rev. Mr. 
Ifarriman, and his successor, Mr. E, M. Duncan; and each has enjoyed 
the cordial symp thy and co opel ition of the Rey Dr. Carter, the en 
lightened and liberal editor of the Society’s publications. The books 
published under the uRpice ; of these gentlemen « icited the respect of 
ill denominations 

But it seems that piety, morality and honesty are not the qualities that 
pay in the Episcopal Church to-day, for its chief society has got into a 
condition, somewhat similar to that of the Erie railroad, when it was 
taken charge of by James Fisk, Jr., and his worthy associates. We 
should wish that the similarity of circumstances had ended hére; but as 
Boston has sent us a cise ipl of Plutus for one purpose, so has she for 
the other As the Erie has fallen into the hands of James Fisk, Jr., & 
Co., so has the Protestant Episcopal Sunday Schocl Union fallen into 
the hands of Edward P. Dutton & Co 


} | 


It is true that Mr. Dutton used to dabble somewhat in pious books, in 
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Boston, years ago; several books and pamphlets purporting to be of 
that character, and as the English-speaking French say—‘ vary mooch 
so ’—bear his imprint. But very few, if any, of them will bear exam- 
ination. If we are not fully justified in this statement, let our readers 
judge when we remark that some years ago a married man with a grown 
family seduced and eloped with his neighbor's wife. The scandal 
created thereby was great, and not confined to one hemisphere; and no 
where did it create more excitement than in Boston, where the Lothario 
spent some time in jail. 

But one of his first performances, after obtaining his liberty, was to 
write a book for Mr, Dutton on the Ceremonies of the Church, &¢., pur- 
porting on the title-page, as well as in the advertisements, to be the 
work of “ A Churchman.” Every intelligent person is aware, that ex 
cept it be otherwise expressly stated, the term “churchman” means 
clergyman, or ecclesiastic, which the manufacturer of Mr. Dutton’s pious 
book never was; and no one knew the fact better than the publisher. 
It is not our intention to say one word in this notice against the com- 
piler of the work alluded to, for he has suffered enough, and has always 
regretted his transgression, but if Dutton has ever repented of his trans 
gressions, we are not aware of tle fact. We could add some other facts 
illustrative of “free love” piety, but we have no wish to do anything 
more than to show that it is not without reason, we think, that the 
Protestant Episcopal Sunday School Union has more to do just now 
with Plutus tha with Christ. 

As for the two little books whose titles are given at the head of this 


notice, they are, of course, not only pious, but “very much so” (') 


APPENDIX 
INSURANCE, 


Insurance Reports, (including sundry False Reports) and other Documents. 
Published in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, London, &c., during 

the quarter ending December 20, 1869. 
The failure of some English insurance companies since our last issue has 
caused an extraordinary excitement in this country. Nothing could be 
more illogical. It ill becomes us to boast of our superior enlightenment 


as a people, if we get frightened like children because a few insurance 
failures take place in England! Do failures of any kind taking place in 
this country frighten the English, or even the most timid nation of Europe ? 

Our readers will do us the justice to admit that we are not in the habit 
of boasting of our foresight. We have never made any pretension to the 
prophetic gift; but many a time, these ten years past, have we predicted 
just such catastrophes as those of the Albert Life. But when most earnest 
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in our warnings and most searching in our criticisms, have we never de- 
nied that insurance—life insurance especially—is one of the greatest bless- 
ings which modern civilization has developed. Nor would we alter this 
opinion if every English company failed to-morrow, whereas there is not 
the least danger that any well-managed, honest English company, having 
sufficient funds to carry on its business, will fail. 

But assuming that insurance companies cannot succeed in England, does 
it follow from this that they cannot succes d in this country ¢ 3e it re 
membered that it is not alone in their laws the two countries differ in rela 
tion to insurance, although this difference, by itself, would be quite suffi 
cient to account for the most striking contrast. Far be it from us to deny 
that the laws of England are, in general, wise and salutary. In no other 
country are life and property more efficiently protected. But it is notorious 
that the insurance laws of Et 


} 


gland form an exception: no other English 
laws are so defective. There has been but little legislation on the subject 
at all in England, and this little is almost exclusively in favor of the com- 
panies. That is, extensive privileges are allowed to the companies, and 
scarcely any protection to the public again-t the abuse of those privileges. 
Long before the recent failures, it was well known that the companies as 


well as the public were injured by those partial and defective laws. 

Now, why should all this excite, intimidate, or discourage us? We 
should have no more gloomy forebodings on account of it than if the soci 
ety of licensed victualers, the guild of master tailors, or any of the various 
trades’ unions of the United Kingdom, had to dissolve because the mem 
bers thereof neglected to pay their weckly or monthly suBscriptions. Just 
as freely as we admit the general excellence of the laws of England, we 
admit that many « 


laws, for example, are more defective than those of any civilized country ; 


f our own laws are exceedingly defective. Our divorce 
but no country has more excellent insurance laws than those of our prin 
cipal States, especially New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New 
Jersey. Had the laws of England afforded the public such protection as 
those of the four States mentioned afford, it would have been impossible 
for the Albert and other « ompanies like it to have so long preyed vulture- 
like upon the public, and finally fallen a victim to its own vora ity, for its 
very greediness betrayed it at last! 

But there is another difference between the two countries which exer 
cises a more powerful influence on insurance than even that of the laws. 
It will be admitted that business of any kind will flourish or decay in pro 
portion to the demand or lack of demand for the advantages it offers. 
Now, there are many reasons why the benefits of life insurance should be 
more generally appreciated in this country than in England. In England 
there is a large privileged class—an hereditary aristocracy, It is this 
class who possess three-fourths of the wealth of the nation, and they 
possess it from generation to generation. In general this class need no in 
surance ; many of them regard it as derogatory to them to take a policy. 
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Then, upon the other hand, it is only the intelligent portion, the un 
privileged classes, who are capable of appreciating the benefits of insurance. 
This is universally admitted ; and is not the admission that the masses of 
our people are more intelligent than the English masses equally universal ? 
No Englishman whose opinion on the subject is of any value denies the 
fact. It is notorious that there are at least twenty Englishmen who can 
neither read nor write for every one American who is equally ignorant ; 
and because insurance is undeniably founded on scientific principles, even 
those whom it is calculated to serve most can appreciate it only in propor- 
tion to their intelligence. 

If any deny this, let them turn to the continent of Europe for a fuller 
illustration, and they will find that precisely in proportion as the people 
are intelligent do they avail themselves of life insurance, and render insur 


id, and reliable, and vice rerse. Thus, for ex 


ance companies wealthy, s 
ample, in no country are there more or better free schools than in Prussia ; 
in no country are the people more intelligent, and accordingly insurance 
flourishes more in Prussia than in any other country from the Straits of 
Gibralter to the White Sea. Again, if we inquire which are the least en- 
li ghtened nations of Europe—in which does ignorance spread most widely 
its dark pall—we shall find that it is they that give least encouragement to 
insurance—that policies of insurance find as bad a market in them as books 

periodicals, or scientific instruments. If we confine ourse!ves to the news-i 
papers, as a criterion—and those who dislike them most must admit tha 

they disseminate an immense amount of usetul information—we shall find 
that for every ofe Turk or Russian who reads the papers, at least fifty 
Prussians or Frenchmen read them; and is it not equally true that for 
every one Turk or Russian who insures either his life or his property, at 
least fifty Prussians or Feenchmen take the precaution of having both life 
and property insured. 

Why, then, should we get frightened because certain English companies 
fail? Those very failures should have been expected. Our readers may 
remember that we had several times predicted them; nor do we claim 
any particular credit for having dcne so. The occurrences alluded to, have, 
therefore, not altered our views in the slightest. Altogether independ 
ently of the differences we have pointed out, the English companies that 
have failed had the closest resemblance, in all essential points, to the 
American companies whose modus operandi we have so often denounced. 


rood 


The English companies which are like the American companies whose g 


works we have pointed out from time to time as illustrative of the sterling 
benefits of insurance, have not ftsiled, nor is there the least danger that 
they will fail. We have now 


before us a list of thirty-three English com 
panies that have failed; but there are at least twice the number of Amer 
can companies which may fail auy day; and far from their passing out 

the world being an injury to legitimate insurance, it would be a positive 
benefit. So many untimely deaths would doubtless cause a panic among 
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the timid and weak-minded, but judicious, thoughtful men would congrat- 
ulate the public that only the tares were lost; that we still possessed the 
pure wheat, and {that it was in less danger of adulteration by spurious 
mixtures than ever. 

Thus, for example, we may be entirely mistaken, but we cannot help be- 
lieving that there are at least a dozen companies whose early demise would 
be much more a blessing than a misfortune to the public; and in order to 
give our readers an opportunity of contradicting us, if we are wrong, we 
beg leave to mention such as the Batterson Cross and Crooked Road Mu- 
tual, the Morgan and Barnes Registry and Chamber Mutual, the Banta and 
Beers New Yahoo Life, the Marshall Infinitesimal Bolus Mutual, the Bage 
and Shader Great Paste Diamond Mutual, the Bucklin Providential Mu- 
tual, the Eadie and Leeds United Stockbroker’s Life, the Scribner and 
Smith Vampire State Mutual, the Cooke and Butler Nondescript Life of 
the United Stockjobbers, the Widow and Orphan’s Balderdash Mutual, etc. 

Perhaps some of our readers will think that our English cousins 
ought to be very much frightened if all these companies would die 
in more or less rapid succession, notwithstanding the ostentatious dis- 
play of wealth and consequence made by some of them, and the dis- 
play of impudence and eftrontery made by all. But if they were so 
easily frightened, would they not render themselves rather ridicu- 
lous? Might we not well jaugh at them, and tell them that life in- 
surance was not born with the Battersons, the Morgans, the Bantas, the 
Bages, the Bucklins, &c., and neither would it die with them; that these 
worthy persons are as much things apart trom insuranceé’as the tares are 
from the wheat. 

A leading London journal has mentioned about a dozen of English com- 
panies, and said that as long as these are as solvent and strong as they 
are there need be no alarm, and that there is not the least danger of 
their being otherwise during the lifetime even of their youngest officers. 
We can mention about an equal number, and speak with at least equal 
confidence of their permanency and solidity. For the reasons already 
mentioned, we should be fully justified in having more confidence in the 
vitality of our leading companies than the English can logically have in 
theirs. But this is not necessary, for there are English companies of whose 
failure we should be as little afraid as that of the Bank of England. 


More than this it were supertiuous to say of our own standard corpora 


tions—that is, of about one out of every //7teex of all that call themselves 
insurance companies 

These few select life companics we will mention just as their names 
occur to us, altogether independently of the state, city, or town to which 
they belong, viz.: The Knickerbocker, the Phenix Mutual, the Security, 
the New England Mutual, the Equitable, the tna, the Manhattan, the 
New York Continental, the Mutual Benefit, the New York National, the 
Charter Oak, and the Globe Mutual. We could mention two or three 
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more, but further we could not proceed without taxing our conscience ; 
although there are very nearly, if not quite, two hundred life companies 
doing business, or pretending to do business, in this country at the pres- 
ent moment; and there is not one of the worst class of these which is 
not louder and more arrogant in its pretensions than the best and most 
honorable of those we have mentioned as worthy of comparison with 
the model companies of Europe. Even at the close of the year—as the 
holidays approach—when the insurance business is always more or less 
dull, we are in possession of sufficient facts and figures to show that no 
failures—no sensations, however startling—can throw any serious obstacles 
in the way of those who, let the lighter waves of public opinion foam and 
fluctuate as they may, are always determined to do right; but before we 
give any particulars, we will take a hasty glance at another circum- 
stance. 

An event of much graver importance to the American public, than the 
failure of the Albert Life has taken place in the insurance world since our last 
issue, viz., the resignation of Hlon. John E. Sanford, of the oftice of Insur 
ance Commissioner of Massachusetts. With Mr. Sanford personally we 
had but a slight acquaintance ; but of his official acts and career we have 
kept advised since it was the good fortune of the ‘t Old Bay State” to se- 
cure his services. We have often wondered why it was that Massachu- 
setts obtained such good men in her various governmental departments ; 
for no one but a good and true man could have performed arduous labors 
so well as Mr. Sanford has, in his particular bureau. The wonder still 
exists, that although we find offices annually filled by good and true men, 
whereas a month previous it was hardly supposable a successor could be 
found. 

Sut little is known of the first insurance commissioners of Massachu- 
setts. We are led to believe they were appointed solely because they 
were political friends of the then administration (as in the recent instance 
of Mr. Boutwell, though we suspect that the latter would have got no 
treasury in Massachusetts to manage without knowing much more about 
political economy than he does.) ‘They are now forgotten. About fifteen 
years ago Elizur Wright began to battle, in his trenchant way, for an in- 
surance law which should compel life companies to make returns of all 
their assets and liabilities, by means of which the state should, for the pro- 
tection of the insured, set a price upon all life obligations, or, in other 
words, establish a standard of valuation. Ile succeeded. The oftice of 
insurance commissioner was taken from the arena of politics, and given to 
him. In it he perfected existing laws, and did yeoman’s service in the 
cause of the widow and orphan. Ilis great mathematical ability in his 


speciality—unequalled by that of any other persen in this country, and if 


equalled in Europe, certainly not surpassed—was exerted to dispel ignor 
ance and extend knowledge; so that at this late day, even when so much 
has been written about life insurance, his series of annual reports are 
acknowledged as text-books upon the subject 
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When Mr. Wright retired from the oflice, to accept the position of con 
sulting actuary to many of our best companies, as well as to obtain a 
respite from arduous duties, it was thought a successor could not be found. 
Whe John E. Sanford was no insurance man knew! When it was whis- 
pered that he was a lawyer in good practice, of liberal education, and of 
great literary taste, the croakers heralded their fears that the office could 
never be filed as it had been. Mr. Sanford’s first report was looked for 
with considerable anxiety ; and when it came, what a disappointment 
agreeable to be seen—fell upon the community! The new man had made 
his mark; and he went on increasing in knowledge and giving it to the 
public in good sound Saxon, until it was felt that in Mr. Sanford 
there was a veritable jewel. And his reports stand to day, on both sides 
of the Atlantic, models in insurance literature. Ile was no controversial 
ist, as Mr. Wright was in a certain degree, else had the insuraace superin 
tendent of New York been annihilated when, in his last report, he charged 
Mr. Sanford with unfair dealing in the matter of the attempt to procure a 
common standard of valuation in the two states. He is proved to have 
been a sound, practical man, who, during his term of office, exerted himself 
solely for the public good, and when Mr. Sanford retired with the good 
wishes of all, the publi lost a faithful servant. 

It is by the united efforts of such men as Messrs. Wright and Sanford 
that the insurance laws of Massachusetts stand to-day, as every candid 
person must admit, above and beyond those of any other state in the 
Union. They are simple and effective, casily answered, and exhibit the 
condition of companies in a manner that can be well understood by the 
public. 

Mr. Sanford carries into his retirement the good wishes of the represent- 
itives of all the honest life companies of this country, for it is with them 
he has been most in contact, and he has the proud consciousness of know- 
ing that there lives not a being who can lisp against his reputation a breath 
of suspicion. Ilis rectitude of conduct, his courteous bearing, and his un 
tiring energy of purpose, were thoroughly exemplitied in a most extraor- 
dinarily successful official career. May Massachusetts have it always jn 
her power to fill her oflices with such men! although there is not one of 


the higher qualities, cither intellectual or moral, for which we have thus 
most cheerfully given Mr. Sanford credit, in which he doves not contrast 
with the political Massachusetts man who now manages (’) the treasury of 
the United States. And let any intelligent person compare the official re- 
ports of the two men with each other, and what a contrast in every char- 
acteristic on which culture, intellectual ability, or knowledge of political 
economy, or of any other science, may be supposed to exercise any in 
tluence! 

In no position is an honest man—a man of education and talent, who 


is not a party hack—more needed than at the head of the insurance de 


partment. Had Mr. Sanford done nothing more than to furnish data, as 
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he did, by which the good, bad, and indifferent companies could be di 


tinguished from each other, he would have been entitled to the gratitude 


of every honest policy-holder. But none appreciate his services more 


than ourselves, nor are we actuated in entertaining this feeling by vanity 
or egotism on account of his having fully corroborated—as our readers 


may see for themselves—the most serious charges we have ever made 


against the insurance quacks, and for which we have been subjected tothe 


grossest abuse. There is no harm in this, however; far from doing us the 


slightest injury, abuse from such sources 


, and for suc!: reasons, always ren 
ders us service by gaining us the sympathy of the upright and honorable. 
Our readers will remember that there is nothing against which we have 


more frequently cautioned all whom it might concern than ‘* cheap insur- 
1 . ! 


ance” and miraculous ** new features; our reason being. that nothing 


does more mischief among the thoughtless class. Wesee evidence ot 
this, in various forms, almost daily ; and we perccive that some of the 
insurance journals begin to admit, at last, that parties may have charters 
as insurance companies and large capitals—at least on paper—and yet 1 
nothing better than swindlers—than those who, seeing an honest farmer 


going to the bank to deposit his money, would induce him to e it to 
them for a worthless lottery ticket. The most interestil recent illustr 
tion is the following 

A lad lat thi the I I Hart tod 

pany, Mr. I t to ins “i , 
t t! ind s. Af it t t t it 
, i Mr. 1 t that 1 i 
“ | l tred 1 fiit I é t 
was 1 and t Va l “ en t 

f W t f ition, Mr. | r 
escorted t ) t! t ! t 
bugs, W fl ish s Hart | t 1 t 
be } xded that ild 1 Vy . 


If the **cheap insurance” were contined to Hartford it were less 
) 


matter. It is not difficult, however, lain how it is that the 


to exp spurious 
may flourish for a time, even in so small a city, comparatively, as Hart 
ford. The standard companies there have done so much good that the 
very name of the city has a prestige which inspires confidence throuzhout 
the country; and whatever hallucination the lady referred to labored 
under, in regard to cheapness, if she j 


wanted a true policy 
price, she could not have called on 


at a fair 
a more reliable underwriter for 
that purpose than either the president or the secretary of the Phanix 
Mutual. This company, like every other of its class that is old enough 
to be sufficiently Known, can afford to maintain its dignity 
applications enough from those willing to pay a fair price for a genuine 
article. 


Had the lady gone 


or to either of 


for it receives 


to the Connecticut Mutual, the Connecticut General, 
satterson’s concerns, her six dollars might have procured 
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her a paper nearly large enough to make a cloak or a blanket for her; but 
whether it would ever have rendered herself or her posterity any other 
service would depend on more conditions and circumstances than we have 
time or space at present to enumerate. 

But had she gone to the -£tna Life, or the Charter Oak Life, we think 
the reply given her would not have been very different from that of the 
Phenix. Both Mr, Enders and Mr. Walkley are also fond of a joke. 
What the latter has been doing lately, we are not aware, but the former 
could have informed the lady that the number of policies issued at legiti 
mate prices by the -Etna, during 1869, will reach about 11,000; that its 
receipts during the same period will have been over &6.000,000 ; and that 
its assets on the first of January, 1870, will be about thirteen millions and 


1 


a half (315,500,000), 

Glancing at Boston returzing to New York, we find the New 
England Mutual as dignified, progressive and prosperous as ever. It has 
recently issued three characteristic circulars ; one to its medical examiners 
and two to its policy holders. One of the latter announces important 
alterations in policies, and the other gives notice of the abandonment, on 
the part of the company, of the premium note system, from and after 
February 1, 1S7 Severa isons are assigned for the abandonment, 
one of \ ( xtract, ly premising that, while those reasons are sub 

companies may do good and honorable 
busines n the not ste » New England itself has done 


hitherto 


None can object to tl ind we do not apprehend that any will We 
only wish that the ‘* ¢l irers would act so honestly and frankly as 
the New England Mutual does in all cases. If they did, there would be 
no danger that insurance would fa’l into disrepute. 

But it is often the c nies that act most generously which are 


most calumniated, for there are a class of underwriters who cannot bear 


themselves cast into : shade by those who are more energetic 


as well as more honorable. This feeling has recently subjected the 
Knickerbocker Life to many attacks; but it. seems rather to thrive upon 
them. Not more than two or three companies in the United States—if so 
many—have done more business than the Knickerbocker during the past 
year, for we learn ffom a reliable source that from December 1, 1868, to 
December 1, 1869, it issued 9,590 policies, insuring $6,000,000, This is 


the sort of work which certain ambitious companies, fond of display, es 
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pecially in the shape of white marble, at the expense of their policy 
holders, cannot endure. Mr. Elizur Wright being somewhat of a wag, as 
well as a mathematician and insurance philosopher, affects to believe that 
a certain recent attack on the Knickerbocker is merely the work of an ob- 
scure insurance journal published somewhere ‘‘ out west,” and calling 


itself a *‘ Review.” Without pausing to inquire who inspired the insur 


ance journal, Mr. Wright ridicules every one of its insinuations in « 
letter to the esteemed president of the Kuickerbocker, from which we ex 


tract the following paragraph : 


None who understand the subject will this. * Lyman, with 
characteristic frankness, refers to their tru irce the rep ntations allud 
ed to, although he does not mentior mes ‘ITonorable mpetition,”’ 
he truly remarks in one of his circulars, ‘ ais t and when an 
institution or its agent see} mia! and injure her by scattering, 
broadcast, anonym ‘ / / heat fiat $, 
they should lexpised a 

Since underwriters, whos 
ire most exemplary, are thus att 
it is no wond 
not perceptio! 
their heads 
for our reader 
duty to the 
other stand 

It is but rat 
are so ungeneré 
by Mr. Lyman— 
results of intelligence, energy, and pet 
If companies o1 lividuals of this ¢ 
peaceful and honorable may occasionally misu rst ch other—they 


are pretty sure to arrange their difficulties with ming to any open 


rupture. Thus, for example, no company is stronger than the Equitable ; 
it is not too much to say that it is as solid as its own new and magnificent 


granite palace ; no company has acquired its strength in a manner more 
in accordance with the conditions just mentioned. Some time since it had 
a@ misunderstanding with the Knickerbocker; but the officers of both com 
panies being sensible, as well as honorable men, the affair was soon ami- 
cably arranged. 

It is but justice to Mr. Franklin to say that as long as he was the real 
manager of the New York Life, it was a respectable company ; but since 


Beers, Appleton, and Bunta obtained the ascendancy there has been a 
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melancholy falling off—a falling off which no amount of white marble ; 
no issue, however immense, of circulars, with or without the name of the 
company, will be likely to counteract. Eventhe almanacs distributed in 
thousands after the manner of the quack doctors, as if policies were pills 
wr boluses, will hardly do 

In our ovinion, all this is wrong. And if we turn to any of the com 
panies which, far from having recourse to any imposing display or clap 
trap, are famed for their medesty, we shall find that they bear the brunt of 
inti-insurance sensations much better than their pompous and braggart 
rivals. Take the Security Life as an instance. We have never heard 
that this company quarrelled with any one; it has never shown itself in 
the least tainted with either envy or jealousy. But is it the worse for 


this? The best answer will be found in the following brief record of its 

business for the year ju ibont to close, as compared with that of last 
year 

\ / Insur 

! $16,577,105 

{ 11,561,389 

Inere Fl ol $5,015,716 

ill pu ll tl cular manufacturers aud almanac compilers of 

It will ] t I t pil f 

the New York Life to exhibit a similar state of things. As to the Mutual 

Life, we think we may overlook its performances this time. If the 

memorable ** whitewas! * process has had the desired effect, others 


may have recourse to the same contrivance. In the meantime, we have 
really no ill-will towards e Mutual Life, or any other company. We 
would recommend Mr. Winston and his colleagues to our readers to 
morrow, just a: cheertully as we would any other underwriters, if we 
could only see that their improved conduct towards their policy-holders 


deserved it But until we have yne satisfactory evidence that an im 


provement has really taken place, and avery decided one, we think it 
vastly honester to recommend companies like the Mutual Benefit (N. J.), 


the Manhattan, the N. Y. National, the N. Y. Continental, the Common 
wealth Mutual, A in addition to the standard corporations indicated 


ibove. We are here reminded, on turning to some of the documents 


before us, that the Manhattan has just issued a small pamphlet. giving 
new ‘* Tables of Rates and Terms.” Turning over its pages, we find an 
outline of the company’s career, from which we extract the following 
passage, with the remark, in passing, that we have long been in the habi 


of receiving the statements of the Manhattan with implicit confidence 


I'w i t ‘ lita t ad nies ry int 
7 o . . ‘ t nis it to tl ler f 
nsurer sast " ta i } t trv Its Y by d t ha 
ar LN6S, a nted $ t 4 t vp s issued during the year 
\ ‘ ' It t Xpenses l I ts business 

vas an t st 
Ite G a A Ja lst, 1800 > 62,348 
Its ¢ ss Lia ties w 4 5,310 
Lea 4 sur s of $027,038 


Showing a larger per tave than any ot mpany this state 
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The National Life (N. Y.) is an offshoot of the Manhattan, and the 
offspring continues to be worthy of the parent. The National is not a 
large or plethoric company, but it is an intelligent, energetic, honest, and 
progressive company. Its president and vice-president are men of de- 
cided ability, and rank, by common consent, among our most experienced 
and sbrewdest underwriters. Accordingly, notwithstanding the various 
panics of the year, the National has increased its business during 1869, as 
compared with that of 1868, nearly 100 per cent. May we not wish, then. 
sine ullo maleficio, that Batterson, Morgan,* Bage, Eadie, Beers, Cooke, 
Bucklin, et hoe genus omne, would take a few lessons from them, but more 
especially as to the difference between promises ‘and performances, and 
betwecn what is real and tangible and what is merely imaginary. 

If Mr. Jones and his colleague should be too busy to give private lessons 
to so many pupils who are not very quick at learning, perhaps Messrs. 
Lawrerce and Rogers of the Continental could give them a hand. We 
could recommend Mr. Wynkoop for the same purpose, especially so far as 
patience and good temper are concerned; but we are too well aware that 
any one who has a score or two of modern printers to regulate, cannot 
have much time or taste, however charitably inclined, for teaching quack 
underwriters. Itis evident, however, that the three gentlemen mentioned 
find time to secure the steady progress of their own company, for we learn 
that during the month of November last it issued 902 policies, for an an- 
nual premium of $95.814, and tiat the total number of policies issued 


since the organization of the company amounted to 19.198 at the first of 


December instant. 

Our confidence in the Continental led us to expect good things for the 
widow and orphan, from its progeny, which already bids fair to be pretty 
numerous. We have every reason to believe that in one case our expecta 
tions will be fully realized. Far from having any cause to recede from 
our first impression of the Commonwealth Life, although we admit it 
was quite sanguine, its recent progress, and the straightforward manner 
in which it has been attained, have not only made us cling to that 
opinion, but rendered us more sanguine still. We do not pretend, how- 
ever, to be infallible in our impressions—especially of companies so 
young as the Commonwealth, and therefore will say no more until we 
see its January statement—except that we expect much from that docu 
ment. It is otherwise, however, in our estimation, with its twin brother 
or step-brother, although we hope, for the sake of its parent as well as 
that of the widow and orphan, that it will not justify the title of Vam 
pire Mutnal, instead of Empire Mutual, which we perceive some have 
given it already, and yet we must admit we have no good reason to deny 
the justice of the new christening. But should even the worst happen, 
it should be remembered that the best parents have often the worst 
children. None of the new companics makes less pretensions than the 
Anchor Life ;' but thus far, it seems preferable to any of the others, ex 


cept the Commonwealth 
VOL. XX.—-NO. XXXIX 14 
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Speaking of the family relations reminds us that, although the Mutual 
senefit, (N. J.) like the Knickerbocker, Pheonix Mutual, New England 
Mutual, Security Life, and -£tna Life, has recently had onslaughts made 
upon it in various quarters, we see that, like the same corporations, it has 
recently afforded new proof of its having a true soul, as well as a pretty 
large, strong body. We allude to an occurrence which is sufficiently de- 
scribed in a letter, dated Septemder 15, 1869, to Mr. Webb, its Baltimore 
agent, which we find in a recent number of the ‘* Baltimore Underwriter,” 
and which we copy é#/ra, as an illustration of the manner in which the 
American companles we regard as honest and faithful vindicate life in- 
surance. * 

No underwriter is more abused, just now, than Mr. Charles Holland, of 
the Eagle Life, of Chicago, the ancient and sturdy antagonist of Batterson, 
the well-known cross-roads insurer of Hartford. We do not pretend to 
have any particular knowledge of his company, but we think it rather 
odd that ope of the charges made against him is, that, whereas, he should 
have been all the time absorbed in insurance, if he did not mean to cheat, 
he has been so careless and forgetful of his duty of late as to write a 


novel! Now we contess that we rather like him for this; but before 
coming to any conclusion on the subject, we took the precaution of read- 
ing the work We have never counted either the capital or the assets of 
the Eagle, but we have carefully examined Mr. Ilolland’s ** Aspasia,” and 


our opinion of it will be found in our Jast number. Whatever the com 


pany may be—and we certainly know nothing bad of it—the book, far 


from being a reproach, does credit to its author. In our opinion, it is 
vastly more honorable for an un lerwriter, or anybody else, to wrile such a 
book, and prefix his name to it, as Mr. Holland has done, than to write 
anorymous circulars, stuffed with all sorts of vile misstatements against 
his rivals in business, 


We have but little to say, at this time, on either fire or marine insur 


ance, In both there have been large losses: but those of the insured 
who exercised o1 inary prec tution in choosit “r thei po icies will be 
fully indemnified Not one insured in a good, honest company will lose 
it penny; and if our readers to not know which ¢ mpanies possess those 
characteristics it is their own fault, for we have often indicated them 


Without any pretensions to infallibility, in our discussions of fire or 


marine insurance, more than in those of life insurance, we think we can 
claim the eredit of being able to distinguish the honest from the dishon 
est, when we make careful researches for that purpose ; and we can truly 

* -* Pear Sir: We acknowledge the receipt, this day. of the value of 1 y for $10,000 
which is in f settlement of sim 1 th feof tl late Henry Pendext Tr, and we 
take pleasure in testify ng to the promptness and entirely satisfactory way im which your 

apa has paid up this loss, so fully in keeping with its well-established character f 
promptitude in settling all losses which they may be hable for, and we cordially recommend 
to all desiring first iss sural and se rity 7 Wutual Benefit Life Insur Com 
pan feN Ve J THEODORE S. Banrz, 


I~ K. CaLweni 
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say that, without having done so—without having informed ourselves, 
as fully as possible, by legitimate and honorable means—we have never 
condemned any company or association; nor have we been less careful 
in qualifying ourselves to do justice to integrity and worth. Once in 
our life we have been mistaken; that was in the case of the Columbian 
Marine and Morris Fire: we say * once,” because although the names 
and objects of the two companies were different, they belonged to the 
one party—their interests were, in fact, identical. Even in this in 
stance the original officers meant well: and when they failed, chiefly 
from lack of experience, they had injured themselves more than the 
public. 

It may be remembered that at the same time we made some compari 
sons between the Sun Mutual (Marine), and the Mercantile Mutual (Ma 
rine), long before the “scrip dividends” of the former had proved 
worthless. When the president of the Sun was promoted to the custom 


house, we said nothing, but we confess that our thoughts on the subject 


were not very compliment 
who appointed him. Not that we were at all surprised at. the appoint 
ment, for in our mind there is some resemblance—though it may be dis 


tant—between spurious scrip dividends and political dinners, election 


eering speech Ss, ete What has h ippene Ll since at the custom-houst 

how one “ scrip’ person was allowed to resign, and how another (an in 
dividual formerly recommended from the office of the Moon Mutual), was 
promoted to be the right hand man and adviser ot his highness the col 
lector, are things which need not be commented upon = here We will 


only ask has anything of this kind stained the fair fume of the Mercan 


tile Mutual, or its president ITas the Security (Fire and Inland) 
or any of its three presidents been caught in th manufactnre 
of worthless scrip, or in the performance of any other suspicious thing 
Those ready to judge the motives of others bv the ir own may say 
that it is because the Washington, the II pe, the Security, the .£tna 
Hartford), ete., are our friends that we recommend them to our reader 
But, assuming this to be the case, does it render their integrity and reli 
ibility anythii “ the less valuable to the pul c? If. in travelling ina 
neighborhood which happens to be infested with brigands, somebody 
refers us to one who will protect us, does thi protection lose any of its 
value when we learn that our protector has also protected, or in’ some 


other manner betriended, the person who pointed him out to 1 

For a similar reason, those who are criticised, are very apt to pretend 
that it is because the critic has some deadly spite ag iinst them at best 
because they are not his patrons or friends. Now there are at least a 
dozen fire companies in this city, with which we have never found the 
slightest fault, although so far as we are aware, not one of them has 


ever rendered us the smallest service. Take the Hanover for ex impli 


This company has been doing a large business in New York for seven 


i 











te 
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teen years. We were quite aware of its existence ten years ago; but who 
can say that we have charged it with any improper conduct ? Had we 
known it to be guilty of such, it would have been otherwise; but we 
have never heard the most censorious express the least doubt of its 
integrity. Accordingly we are now glad to have an opportunity of 
informing our readers, that the Hanover has a surplus fund of $300,000, 
together with a capital of $400,000 ; that it has never, passed a dividend, 
and that its average annual dividend for seventeen years amountsto 12 
percent. It would be superfluous to say that a company having this 
record is judiciously managed; suffice to remark, therefore, that Mr. 
Walcott and Mr. Lane, its president and vice-president, deserve to be 
ranked with underwriters like Walker, Walter, Hendee, Lothrop, Reese, 
Hastings, Saterlee, &c., men constituting a guild that has nothing to 
fear from criticism or publicity, but which is all the more friendly on 


this account. 
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‘*This corporation (The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United 
States) can be said to mark and distinguish the commencement of the recent 
astounding progress in the business of Life Insurance’’—WiLuiuuM Barnes, 
Superintendent of N. Y. Ins. Department, Report, 1868. 


TILE 
EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Vo. 92 BROADWAY, NEW VORK, 


Oo 
WM. C. ALEXANDER, HENRY B. HYDE, 
| t Vice-Pre ent 
GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
Actua Secretary 
oO 
Cash Assets, nearly SO22,O000L000 


Annual Premium Income 5,500,000 
0 


SUM ASSURED (NEW BUSINESS) DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING JAN, 51, 1869, 


$52,000,000. 


+> «+- 


It issues all desirable Non-Forfeiting Policies on a Single 
Life, from $250 to $25,000. 


AUT ders a ially from the star 
TS FIVE MODES OF APPLYING DIVIDENDS ARI Permar t Increa I vy, Term 
Increase of | I" K t { Vret » Term Reduction of Pre im, Limitat 
of Number of Premiur to be | 
These conce ire made vt ther Com ‘ ] comparat r ~ stonew l 
In 1860, it was the NINTH. In 1864 and 1865, the SIXTH. 
In 1861, the EIGHTH. In 1866 the FOURTH. 
In 1862 and 1863, the SEVENTH. In 1867 (the fiscal year), the SECOND. 
It is the most Succ 1] Compan r organized, and, for its years, the LARGEST MUTUAI 
LIFE INSURANCE COMV'ANY IN THE WORLD 
To secure a P y in the Equitable, apply at the Office, No. 92 Broadway, New York, or 
to any of the Society's Agents throughout the United Stat 
Agents wishing to represent the EQUITABLE are invited to make application for ay 


pointiment by letter, to the New York Utlice 








7 
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HUGH B. JACKSON, 
VGFROCEHR, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, FRUITS, 


Sauces, Condiments, 





TABLE & HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


ETC., ETC., ETC., 


192 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, 


NEOW YS OTR IA. 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the best Goods in 


our line the American market affords, at reasonable prices 
Goods Delivered free in any part of the City. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to sell the 


best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &., &e.. at the lowest rates they 


ean be procured in the country 














ZU NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW ADVERTISER. 
CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Assets, $6,000,000. 

Annual Income, over $4,000,000. 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 


Policies Issued 40,000. Losses Paid, $2,000,000. 
Dividends Paid, over $2,000,000. 


—_- 

x 
sa 0 8 TD Ramana! a TS 4 WALELEY. Presid 
vid © ob ces wencra. 42 JAMES C. ued, STesicen 
22 Drasdwae w Yor 
ewe eee @) ’ - 


Hope Fire Insurance Co, 
YE FI 92 PROADWAY 


CASH CAPEPAL, - - - = - = = $150,000 
NET ASSETS, Dec. 156". - - - - 233,282 
SURPLUS July ist, 1869, - = = S0.083 


Board of Directors: 
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CITY OF NEW YORK. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


Bureau of the Receiver of Taxes, 
COURT HOUSE, PARK, 
32 CuamBers Sr., Dee. 6, 1869. 
To Taxpayers: 

Notice is her by viven that an additional one per cent 
will be added on the 15th inst. to all taxes unpaid previous 
to that day. 

On the Ist of January following, interest at the rate 
of twelve per cent. will be added, to be calculated from the 
7th day of October, 1860, to the date of payinent, 


BERNARD SMYTH, Rec. 


ETNA INSURANCE CO., 
INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAST CAPITAL, 33,000,000. 

Losses Paid in 50 Years, - - $24.000,000 
ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1869, 


A Harie aque, 


2 '14 
Mort sud 1) OO 
l 7 110 

“0 


LIABILITIES. 


L. J. HMENDER, President. 
Wl. B. CLARK, Ass't Sec’y. J. GOUDNOW, Sec’y 
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The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company, | 
NEWARK, N. .J. 

ORGANIZED 1845. 
ASSETS: OVER $16,500,000. 
Charter Perpetual. Strictly Mutual. 
LEWIS C. GROVER, President. 





Life Policies of every class issued on the most favoral terms, Purely mutual; no Stock 
hold ‘ r i ts | t It ted exclusively by the insured 
! n rs t ‘ t : . 

Alithe Directors a r f the Beard and pervise the business. Each 
‘ &s member i g ng oft for the same purpose No Director or 
orl 5 we t r _ r ‘ = 

Caret r t guards t t of it members It does not 
encoura ’ s to health or life. It does not knowingly give 
permits t t ( {with pradet ind care, it loses nothing 
on its it tment Ita expe sare less than those of any other American Company 

All re« ts bevond = expenses, and ol itions are annually returned. Dividends for 
the surp ire made to the members on the per tage plan They are large as the largest, 
and very favorable to new men rs They > mea that all can understand how their busi 
ness is et I ’ tors ear tly Seek t t terests of the insured members, 

\ s re to it me fad inv thus ! ted, are invited 
to do so ‘ t un b ' tot Con iny, or itsa ts, who will furnish Publications 
and > ‘ i 
Epwarp A. Srrone, Secretary Wa. F. Day, Vice-President 
Amuai Dopp, Mathem'n Bens. C. Mitter, Treasurer 


SAMUEL H. LLOYD, State Ao’t Eastern District of New York. 
137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Hours for M ul Exu itt on tily, from 11 A. M. till 243 o'clock P.M 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
“> e+ - 





EAGLE INSURANCE C@., 


OF CHICACO. 
Oflice.,. Tribune Puildine, 
Corner Madison and {Dearborn Streets. 
OFFICERS. 
IRA Y. MUNN, Pres't I. E. SARGENT, Vice-Pres't. 
C. HOLLAND, Secretary. F. M. HAWES, Actuary. 
MEDICAL* EXAMINERS. 
BENJ. DURITAM, M. D. Rk. LUDLAM, M.D. 
DIRECTORS. 





HENRY W. BLODGETT. of Blo t&W ton, President Milwaukee Railway ( 

ROBERT HARRIS, General Superint lent Chicago & Quiney Railroad 

T. BL BLACKSTONE, Pr nt ¢ , ist! Railway Co 

SAMUEL HALF, of Hale, Ayer & Co,, Lron Merchants, 74, 76 and 78 Michigan Avenue 

JOHN T. LINDSAY, Attorney at Law, Peoria, “. 

H. FE. SARGENT, ¢ Superintendent Mich n Central Railroad 

IRA Y MUNN fM & Scott. Commission M ha nd I ator Pr . 

MATTHEW LAFLIN, Capitalist, 42 44 State Street, 

DANIEL THOMPSON, of Flint, Thompson & €o., Cor Merchants, 163 & Water St.. and 
Geet Superints nt City Raiway 

CHARLES HOLLAND, Secretary 

WILLIAM H. VERRY, Vice President Commercial National Bank, and Managing Director Chiea 


go & Northwestern Railway 
WILLIAM H. RAND, of Chicago Tribune Company 


Life Insurance Exclusively. 
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Office of the Mercantil Mutual Insurance Co., 


5 WALL Streer, New-York, January 2 


23, 1869. 
The following statement « whe a iffuirs of the Company on the 31st December, 1868, is submitted 
in accor lance with the pr s f the charter 
Amount of Premiums no mar ke <¥ of D cember 


$361,858 56 


" »g issued from January Ist to December 31st, 1S68.. 1.151.421 90 

Total Premiums...... .- $1,513,280 46 
Amount of Premiums marked offas earned ID mber Jist, LS6s $1,171,596 62 
Less Returns of Premium 


cosesece 98 678 25 





Net Earned Premiums . $1,072,918 40 
Paid during same pr i 
, same ea ao ages.) Reinsurar nN Expens in ng ¢ ! f 
Losses not yet ascertained,... 754,624 47 
Earnings for the Year . $318,293 93 
Cash paid to Stockholders for Intere J 





* $40,426 45 
Cash paid to dealers as an i t I of 
Mutual Companies. 116,125 8 
Tae Company has the following Asset 
United States, State, City nd other St $567,800 00 
Loans on Stocks ane irit . 47.950 00 
Cash on hand and in ‘ : Siar rae 00 384 14 
( ee in hands of For kers a 46,172 29 
Ir st and Dit 1 1 not 6.748 83 
~ rity Note nett ay 1 I u 
the same m is Capital > ‘ eee —_ 300.000 00 
Bills Receivable and Premiums iCa Net 613.555 40 
Scrip, Salvage und Sundry Claims due the Company 


67,011 70 


$1,539,422 36 
ee i ar gl 


Stock) 


| kho in int t dividend of Three 
and a half per cent., free of Gover it Tax ind after Monday, February Ist, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, P ent ALANSON W. HEGEMAN, 2d V Preside 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr 


KNICKERBOCKER 


LLB Be ENS URANCE Cth, 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 


OME DISTRICT, 
COMPRISING THI 


STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, RHODE 
ISLAND and CONNECTICUT. 


H. LASSING, Sup’t of Agencies 


No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
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MANHATTAN 

Life Insurance Company 
OF NEW-YORK. 


Orrices, Nos. 156 & 158 BROADWAY 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1868. 








1Si47 40 
I ne | 
—— F2 19 29 
DISBURSEMENTS 
P | 
4>1 
: j 
ASSETS 
19.911 
10 
4 4 
—Fo 07 7 00 


ILENRY STOKES, President. 


1 I LL. HALSEY, = 


\ Sst WY WEMIL 4 


GENERAL AGENTS 


1 SCH cu rM ‘ New Hla 
X boast M 
1 N 7 New ¥ 
I I N.Y \ Y 
4 \ } ‘ i ‘ 
J. ADAIR PLEASAN \ i N = 4 
EWI SPENCER & ) li | 
» N. REYNOLDS ‘ W W 
AND & t I 








* 
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CITY OF NEW YORK. 
DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE. 


BUREAU OF THE RECEIVER OF TAXES, 
COURT HOUSE, PARK, 


No. 32 Cuampers Sr., Dee. 16, 1869. 


Notice is hereby given to all persons who may have 
omitted to pay their taxes to pay the same at this office 


before the Ist day of January, 1870. 


On and after that date interest at the rate of 12 
per cent. per annum, caleulated from October 7, 1869, 


to day ‘of payment will be added. 


On the 15th day of January prox., warrants will be 
issued for the collection of all personal taxes remaining 


unpaid at that date. 


BERNARD SMYTH, 


Receiver. 
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NEW JERSEY, CAMDEN & AMBOY, 


AND 


PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROADS. 


GREAT THROUGH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


TO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON 


AND THE WEST. 


For Philadelphia: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt St at 7 & 10 A.M. 1230,14,5,630&12 PM 
Leave Pier No. 1,N. R., at 6.30 A.M.and2P.M 


For Baltimore and Washington: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 8.40 A. M., 12.30 and 8.30 P. M. 


For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 8.40 A. M., 5 and 9 P. M. 


Wm. H. GATZMER, Agent 


C. & A. R. R. and Tr. Co. 
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Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 
SHORT LINE ROUTE BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND WEST. 
Running Cars without Change between 


NEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, and 
CINCINNATI. 


Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YORK and PITTSBURGH . 17 Hours. 
45 “« CINCINNATI oT 
CHICAGO 35 
ST. LOUIS 46 





The arrangement of Sleeping Cars by this and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
utmost convenience to passengers They run from Supper to Breakfast Stations, passing 
intervening connecting points without change between New York and Pittsburgh ; Altoona 
and Crestline or Dennison ; Pittsburgh and Chicago, Cincinnati, or Indianapolis ; St. Louis 

} and Crestline, Columbus, or Cincinnati ; New Orleans and Louisvill 
ASK FOR TICKETS BY PITTSBURGH. 
For sale in all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country 
HENRY W. GINNER, EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
General Passenger Agent General Superintendent, 
I adelphia, Pa 


SOUTH SIDE RAILROAD 


OF LONC ISLAND. 


al 


ON AND AFTER SEPTEMBER 15, 


The trains will leave the Roosevelt and Grand Street Ferries, as follows 


8 A. M., Mail and Passenger for Patchogue. 10 A. M., for Merrick. 
3.30 P. M., Express to Patchogue. 4.50 P. M., Accommodation for 
Islip; ON SATURDAYS THROUGH TO PATCHOGUE. 6.30 P M. 


for Merrick ; Saturdays through to Islip 


All trains connect at Valley Stream for Rockaway. 


For further particulars see time tables 


ROBERT WHITE, Sup't. 
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CORPORATION NOTICE. 


‘> «+ 


SALE OF PROPERTY 


UNPAID TAAES 


Croton Water Rents. 


Pu tice t] isa { Property tor unpaid Taxes 
1Sh4 1 1865 1 the reeular rents for Croton Water for 


ace at auction, at the City Hall, in 


f New Yor 1 THURSDAY, the 4th of November next, at 


< noo { itinue from day to day until the whole of said 
propert hia I lt i detailed statement of the property so 
ind Croton water ts is published in a pamph 
Clerk of Arrears, in the Comptroller's 
, also olf t R ver of Taxes of the city of New 
York, w 1 pamphlet will be delivered to any person applying 
‘ 
| ot 


R. B. CONNOLLY, Compt’r. 

















COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 


178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


F. A. PUTNAM, M. D V 
A HUNTINGTON. M. D j 


DIRECTORS 


JOHN I 
] 
WALI 
| 
[AS. } 
I 
FRAN 
J. Pil N 
i 


== 


SPECIAL FEATURES 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OF BOSTON. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 


Directors in Boston. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, | HOMER BARTLETT, 

MARSHALL P. WILDER FRANCIS C. LOWELL 

JAMES 8. AMOR) DWIGHT FOSTER, 

CHARLES HUBBARD JAMES STURGIS. 

GEORGE H. FOLGER BENJ. F. STEPHENS 
BENJAMIN F. STEPHENS, GEORGE M. GIBBENS, 

President. Secretary. 

Accumulation - - - - $7,000,000 


Distribution of Surplusin 23 yrs. $3,000,000 
Losses paidin 23 vears, 83,200,000. 
Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company 


Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the premiums fall due, 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 
of the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied 
gratis, or forwarded free of « xpense, by addressing, 

SAMUEL S. STEPHENS, 


AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE fCompPpany, 


No. 110 BROADWAY. 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORK. 
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NEW YORK HOTEL, 
BROADWAY, 


OCCUPYING THE WHOLE BLOCK, 


Between Washington Place and Waverly Place, 


NEW YORK. 


oo< 

Amip all the modifications w it public taste has undergone, aud all 
the material improvements that have been made du ¢ the last ten years, this 
favorite House has continued to maintain its reputation, as « ipying the 
highest rank among American Hotels 

Its s it l i ire 8 ingers Vv vy ft 

y, and for « s l s 1 l ul 

i sof h ee! 


ders t co ir ia san 

make them i W t t h \ 
be r juired ) » a s gulat S 

That these aves a i € ! Ss fl 


g / 

Although few first-class hotels in the world e1 y a larger patronage than 
the New York, the proprietors always manage to r¢ eafew superior suites 
of rooms for families or individuals requiring special accomn s: otherwise 





it would be useless to make any announcement like the pre 


D. M. HILDRETH & CO., 


Proprietors 
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KHTNA INSURANCE CO., 
FIARPErORD, CONN. 


INCORPORATED 1819 CHARTER PERPETUAL 


CASH CAPITAL, $3,000,000. 


Losses Paid in 50 Years,- - $24,000,000. 


ASS keTs. JANUARY LL, LS60. 
Cash in hand and Baul. 
Real Estate 
Mortgage Bound 
Bank Stock 


$592,629 57 
25.3,319 14 
S94,700 OO 

1,307 330 00 

United States, State and City Stock, and other 

Public Securities 





2,102,953 00 
Total $5,150,931 F1 


DIRKMCTORS. 


EK. A. BuiKecey, T. O. Espens. 
Tuomas K. Brace, Avstin Duniam, 
Levererr Braianrnp, Gcurpo~w W. Rrsseus. 
Arrvieron R. Titiyver, Dan’ W. Norrtox. 
James CaMPrne.t, Ronerr E. Day. 


E. A. BULKELEY, President. 


AUSTIN DUNHAM, | 
T. O. ENDERS, Secretary. 
H. W. ST. JOHN, 


-_° ‘> «+ 





NEW VORK OFTIVICE, 
Nos. 165 and 167 BROADWAY. 
LL. MORTON, General Agent. 
SAMUEL B. RAYMOND, General Agent, 
Western{ Branch Office, Chicago, U1. 


C. H. BRUSH, Agent and,Manager, 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 
£00 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 
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HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Office, No. 45 Wall Street. 


Is=2 


INCORPORATED 


B.S. WALCOTT, Pres’ I. REMSEN LANE, Sec’y 





Cash Capital,  - . - &400,000 
Cash Capital and Surplus, over 700,000 


| Compa MM S 1) ng 
Household Fur Ne, | na ( \ | SCS 
inal « I ul ! 
mM 

LOSSES 
Have been paid by Company since its « nization, to Polies 
ae 
One Mitiion Do tars. 

AGENCI | | ~ I 
Eastern Agency Deparimen THOMAS JAMES, Actuary 

Western and Southern Agency Department The Und 


Agency 4. STODDARD. General Agent 








National Life Insurance Company 


No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street 
KNOX BUILDING. 


’ 


ASSETS, Jan.1,°69, $440,000. 


Dividend to Policy-holders, 50 per cent. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


INSURERS IN THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


> + 
All Policies non-forfeiting on principle of Massachusetts non-forfeiture Law 
All Policies incontestable after five vears 
Note taken for one half the annual premium 
No interest charged on semi-annually or quarterly premiums 


Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


VM. BEARD ELI BEARD, HOWELL SMITH 
2, C. HERRING HECTOR TOULMIN F, 1. LUMMUS 
HENRY CLEWS W. A. CUMMINGS if. P. FREEMAN 
J. A, ISELIN 1, O. WALSEY JOSEPH WILDF 
S, T. TRUSLOW E. A. JONES CHARLES CURTIS 
ROBERT CROWLEY H.W RAYMOND A. WRIGHT, M.D 
r. B VAN BUREN i, C. DIMMICK W. H. WORTHINGTON 

eee 
OFFICERS. 

EDWARD A. JONES, President. JONATHAN 0O. HALSEY, Vice-Pres: 


JOHN A. MORTIMER, Secretary. 
JOHN C. DIMMICK, Attorney and ¢ l 
HIRAM B. WHIT M.D , Medical Examiner Residence, No, 5 Green Avenue. rear Fulton 


wkivn.—At office daily from 2 to 3 o kK P.M 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TD. eA te - 

















~~ 
~ 
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Goutinental Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, 


Office. No. 26 Nassau Street. corner of Cedar. 


DIRECTORS. OFFICERS. 
AMES B. ¢ 
ot Pre F 
Banker President 
M. Dert JUSTUS LAWRENCI 
ite 
J rvs I > 
Pr Vice Presid 
H. S i. H. SCRIBNER 
Vi I 
JOSEPH 7 
M \ ] 
P. ROGERS 
M. B. Wyws~ 
W i 
! k, 1 I Ss 
tet 
Rev. H. C. Fisn, D. 1 
Newark, N. J FROS 
I anp W. I 1 
of O. M. J] t 
Bi . 7 } 
LUTHER W. 1 =m 
New-Yor} EK. D. WHEELER, M. D 





Profits of the Company Annually Divided. 


ONE-THIRD OF THE PREMIUM MAY REMAIN UNPAID AS 
A LOAN 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 
Policies Non-Forteitable. 
PHIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


INSURED MAY TRAVEL IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE 


Policies issued 12.600 
Assets, $2,300,000 
Dividend Declared Jan. 30, 1869. 10 per cent 
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ANCHOR 
Life Insurance Company, 
78 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
.@) FFI Cc E R Ss. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, President. 
J. B. CHURCH, Jr., Secretary. JAMES GOPSILL, Vice-President. 


Special Features. 
ir oauttenti to the f owl I 


ew and important features, which 


1, It was the t company int United States which quaranteed policy holders a definite 
ry it the same tim Hlording a rule by which they may 
® it the « 7] mpany which guarantee the policy ler his dividends even if the policy 
t ' Feit 
a | 4 -" } y by nta y specified 
ind 
Other Advantages to Insurers. 
TI } not mutual ¢ pany in Am i l il to a dividend 
A f ? I 7 l 1 
It ] pa 
It 
It T I of} ng 
! 


SECURITY 
Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY Ist, 1369. 
Capital -$ 1,000,000 00 
Surplus 706 Gili 91 


Total Assets 4 tees $1,706,611 91 
Liabilities, $119,231 OS 


A. F. HASTINGS, Presipent. 

W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-Pres’r. 
Frank W. Batiarp, Secretary 
NATHAN Harper, Ass’t Sec’y 


Fire and Inland Insurance at Lowest Rates. 
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NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTI« 


i et mB Pere Ts Sarena Z 


Th I New t papers 
that w i make a sensa y n ! t tatior 
—New York Daily Tim 
Il [the I rja " { 
a ha i ‘ Ind+} 1 I / 
I i t \merica 
| sis. —J S) ’ 
Its i s 
| are K g ‘ 1 \ ‘ 
’ Intellig ’ 
: La clarté, | Ly y \ i " 7 t f 
: 1 nt ‘ Va ( t y h vuls 
} 
4 nN era \ Le I’ I 
« 
\ Ha I t ] 
‘ W } ‘ t 
i r 4 ‘ 1 t i The 
Vv ‘ itr 
t! t ‘ B t ( 
Mirror 
Wel ‘ t 
bi g i “ B j 
I Re i N Ar 
¢ k l 
e FP I 
I k I S I 
- Dr. S 
“ n \ Vew } 
W ( f the 
" n | ra 
tions, a t I I 
depart Its 
critica i ad 8 
t tw \ } j 
M tha is 
not la N I n Daily 
It is t 1 t " eo g ! 
true as t t i ur 
for whict " 1 nN n y ‘ Th 
upon Ir ‘ ( t \ t t y 
thinker as t 1 y ‘ ! t | Providence Da Post 
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HOLLAND, REV. HENRY I New York Our National Defences 
HUDSON, JOSEPH DANA, Portland, Main Vico’s Philosophy of History 
HOWARD, EDWARD D., M. D., New York Availability of Politicians vs, Statesmen 
LIEBER, PROF, JAMES 1 Louisville, Ky New Theories, &c., in Natural History 
LLOYD, PROF. MAX G., Boston, Mass The Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
MACKENZIE, DR. R. SHELTON, Philadel; i Lord Palmerston; The Ruling 
Class in England; The Man with the Iron Mask; Irish Law and Lawyers; Sydney 
Smith and his Associat Illustrated Satirical Literatu 
MILLS, REV. HENRY, LL. D., London, England Phe Sarac Civilization in Spain 
McLENAHAN, JOHN, New York A Glance at the Turkish Empire; Hungary, 
Past and Present; Berkeley, his Life and Writings: The Union not a League, &e¢ 
MEZZROCCHL, E. C., M. D., Boston, Mass ;. ( int de Cavour 
MORSE, JOHN T., Boston, Mass ; The Conspiracy of Catiline; Graham of Claver 
hous ind the Covenanters; Wallenstein 
MUNSEN, REV. WILLIAM T., Portland, Mair Education, &e f Christian Ministry 
NILAN, Rev. Dr., Port Jervis, N.Y Present Aspect of Christianity 
PERHAULT, PROF. EUGENE, Berlin, Prussia Danish and Swedish Poetry 
PRENDERGAST, THOMAS D., LL. D., I lon, England . Italy, Past and Present 
REED, JOs. J.. Philadelp 
Mexi Celtic Music; K Arthur and the Round Table Ki t 
RYAN, PROF. D. J., St. Mary's ¢ h Sir 'l mas More and 1 Times; Sacred 
Poetry of the Middle A 
SEARS, E. L., LL. D Dant I tato Tass Camoens and his Tra itor James Fen 
more ¢ per; The Nineteenth Century; The Modern French Drama; Persian Poett 
Modern Criticism; A ent Civilization of the Hindoos; French Romar sand American 
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** + Vassar Co lege and its Degrees is 4 merciless unmasking of ap ¢ lucational sham 


deserving the gratitude of all friends of true education.’ * *—Christian Standard, Cincin 


nati, O 


* * ‘*No one can take up the two American quarterlies without feeling that wl the one is the 


organ of a clique, and bound down and restrained by the narrowest Puritan sentiment, the other 


is broad, generous, and catholic in tone, and world wide 


in its sympathy. The North American 


and its little sister, the Atlantic Monthly, think of the world from what Lord I 


acon would have 
called the Cave, and treat the world as the hub of the 


National Quarterly takes a nobler standpoit 


observations, and arrives at more correct conclusiot —New York Herald 


* *‘< We have to draw particular attention to some fearless and authentic revelations ina paper 


entitled “ The Ethics and sth f our Summer Resorts. The Reviewer bere places before 


the public a series of facts, which the person nce of a ‘arg ass throughout the country 


will endorse, Here is a sketch of al 


pages follow.) * * —Philadelphia Press 


* ¢ “Those who have passed the summer in the covert out-of-town trysting 


we , of course read with avidity, “ The Ethics and Estheti of our Summer 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


* * ‘*The entire number, hackneyed as many of the s is so carefully 


and so thoroughly studied that al s fresh and readable -Newark Advertiser 


* * «Inthe new number of the National Quarterly Review there is an article in which 


iter 
ary brigandage of a humbler kind is exposed, The writer is dwelling upon the scandalous treat 


ment to which guests are subjected in many hotels (‘Summer Resorts’) and the high prices 


they are compelled to pay for abominable food and accommodation How is it that such 


hotels get custom at all?’ * *—New York Times 


* * “The Ethics and Esthetics of our Summer Resorts’’ tells some startling truths about 


the hotels and hotel keepers of our watering places. It is a vigorous exposition of the gross out 
rages and swindles which are perpetrated upon hefpless pleasure seekers, The writer very justly 
charges certain newspapers with being responsible for false accounts of the comforts to be en 


joyed at these places, and with seldom giving the f cts as they occur.’’ * * —N. Y. Herald 
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